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THE TWO DUCHESSES. 



THE SEQUEL AND END OF 

The Duke of Kandos. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH THE DEAD MEET AGAIN. 

A T the end of the first day of this recital we left 
^""^ Cuchillo and Mariquita at the moment in which 
they had once more met, at the moment when the re- 
cognition of him made her drop the knife which she 
had brought with her to plunge into the heart of her 
husband, Paul de Kandos. 

Mariquita, deceived, like the rest of the world, by 
the inquest held in Buenos Ayres two years before, 
had believed in Cuchillo*s death as firmly as he had 
"ieved in hers. 

finding each other still living, the principal feel- 
% to the entire exclusion of every other sentiment, 
ie of the deepest surprise. 

-hillo experienced a kind of supeT?.\A\!vo\\% \.^x\cix ^ 
, jf the ma/yut'sa, after a first cry oi as\.OTv\^xs\^"aV, 
nf ^^^^^ ""^^^ the duke. But t\\e tec^^'sX N«ia& 
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4 THE TWO DUCHESSES. 

purely mechanical. It was only an echo of a fierce 
desire which had suddenly ceased to exist in the pres- 
ence of the reality, and which had given place to new 
and very different sensations. 

So, without listening to, or even hearing, Cuchillo, 
when he said, in a voice of terror : *' Be silent ! oh, be 
silent, unhappy woman?" she exclaimed, her face illumi- 
nated by a great joy and full of new hope and love : 

** You, Cuchillo, found again ? you, whom I believed 
lost forever, and whose death I came to avenge, as well 
as, and even more, than the other crimes committed 
by this wretch — this Paul?" 

While speaking, she seized his hands, her black eyes 
full of fire and joy. 

" Yes, Mariquita," said he, in a state of distraction, 
" it is, indeed, I ; but, speak lower, I beg of you. Is 
it possible that you are alive ? How does it happen ?" 

" I will tell you — presently — but let me • enjoy my 
present happiness for a moment in feeling you once 
more near me ! Look ! here is he who saved me," 
she added, showing him Mono, the negro, who had re- 
tired into a dark corner and, motionless and silent, 
assisted at this strange scene. 

Cuchillo suddenly turned around. He had forgotten 
the presence of this new witness, and he shuddered 
with terror at the thought that still another had heard 
him, and had learned his secret. 

" Oh ! my God I" he murmured, to Mariquita, "send 
him away — I am lost if he learns, if he understands — " 

" Do not be afraid. He is faithful and mute. He 
knows all my secrets; he even knows you, yourself, 
having seen you at Buenos Ayres, where I kept him 
near me. It is a history which I will relate to you — 
later on. But, let us leave that subject now. In fact, 

you pass for the duke " She paused, trembling, 

with dilated nostrils. " Whose, then, was the body 
they found on the pampa^ in the corral^ and which they 
took for yours ?" 

*'Can you ask, Mariquita?" 
''Wasit^Sr 
'' Yes r 
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" Who killed him ?" 

"I !" 

V Why r 

" To avenge you; to punish the murderer for the 
horrible death he had made you suffer !" 

" Ah ! thanks, Cuchillo ! Yes, you are a man ; the 
only one I have, or ever shall love ! Ah ! you avenged 
me. You see that I, too, came, in my turn, to avenge 
you. Do you know that it was because of you that he 
wished to kill me ?" 

" Yes, yes, I know !" feebly murmured Cuchillo, 
plunged in the most frightful trouble that he had ever 
experienced; delivered over to a chaos of the most vio- 
lent and contradictory sentiments; happy and desper- 
ate, both at once, at seeing her still alive, understand- 
ing that his life had now entered on a new phase, the 
complications of which he dared not look into. More- 
over, he was moved by this warm passion, although 
incapable of responding to the love which was ended 
for him. 

" And did he know by whose hand he perished ? 
Did he know who you were, what you were, and why 
you struck the blow ?" 

" Yes, yes ! he knew it all. But I did not wish to 
assassinate him. Oh, no — no ! My God ! if you only 
knew ! " 

" What then ?" 

" I provoked him — I wished to punish him — I was a 
judge — not an executioner. We fought with knives — 
he wounded me " 

" Ah I the wretch ! Killing him once was not 
enough !" 

" I was about to succumb—" 

Mariquita shuddered, and her black eyes flashed 
with w^rath. 

" When Louis Clermont saved me. He had caught 
the other's arm, and I plunged my navaja twice into 
his breast before I saw or understood that he was de- 
fenseless, blinded as I was by fury." 

Ciichillo's voice trembled, and h\s lace \:ie.ea^s\^ V^^ 
In recalling the duel, ending in assassitvaxXo^. 
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The PorUna regarded him with astonishment. 

" One would think you regretted it !" said she. 

" Mariquita, do you know who he was ?" 

" Paul de Kandos ?" 

" Yes." 

" He was my enemy and yours." 

Cuchillo lowered his voice : 

" I/e was my brother r 

" Your brother I" she repeated. " Are you mad ?" 

" Alas ! I am only too sane. But, look at me. Do 
you not see the wonderful resemblance which allowed 
his corpse to be taken for mine, and which has since 
permitted " 

Mariquita hastily caught up the lamp placed on the 
table, turned the light on full, and gazed for a moment 
on Cuchillo's distracted features. 

" It is true !" she finally said. " Yes, the resemblance 
is striking, and I now understand why, the first time 
I saw you — it seemed to me as if I had met you before. 
Yes, yes, I now understand it, and how I was unable 
to account for it." She looked at him again. " But 
now it is plain to me ! Well, in spite of the resem- 
blance, I love you none the less. He was handsome, 
and I hated him — you are handsome, and I adore 
you !" She paused, but soon resumed : " Ah ! he was 
your brother ! I believe I love you all the more for 
it: The vengeance is still the more complete." 

" Mariquita, you frighten me !' 

" Hush, you are only a child !' 

And she took his head between her two hands, caress- 
ing him with her velvety eyes, and warming him with 
her breath, which had in it something of the heat of 
the pampa, 

" We have met again; we are reunited. What mat- 

h ters the rest ? But I understand now. It is true, you 

\ are the duke; you bear his title, which is yours 

also, is it not ? since you had the same father. Yes, 

it is all very simple. The old man recognized you. 

That is what deceived me, and came near making you 

die by my hand, " She smiled. " 1 ^wOkS %ovcv^ \.<^ VxW. 

you, in order to prove how 1 loved 70M" 
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IN WHICH THE DEAD MEET AGAIN, 7 

"No, the old duke did not recognize me," replied 
Cuchillo, in a hollow, trembling voice. " He took me 
for — my brother — his legitimate son — ^and it was on 
his death-bed that he revealed this abominable secret 
to me." 

"Explain yourself, my friend." 

"You know that I am the son of Marie Pruneau, a 
poor working-girl, abandoned by the father of her 
child. Well ! the man who seduced and then deserted 
the poor girl was the Duke of Kandos." 

"The old wretch !" said, with conviction, Mariquita, 
who had hated him. 

" He confided it to me in his death agony, taking 
me for the other-^begging me to seek for the child 
and to assist him. On hearing this frightful revela- 
tion, which made of me a sort of monster — I told him 
all — I cursed him, and he died in despair, calling me 
* assassin ! ' and crying for help ! " 

Mariquita shrugged her shoulders. 

"Pshaw!" softly said she. "You. knew nothing 
about it. You are not to blame; it was his fault. 
Besides, what does it matter? To have saved or to 
have avenged you do you not believe that I would 
have killed my own sister, if I had had one ? One 
should defend, save and avenge those whom one loves. 
One can easily die for them ! Haven't I proved that 
to you ? " 

She led him to the table, made him sit down in his 
chair, took a low one (in which Jeanne was seated 
near her husband the first time we met her, at the 
beginning of this true history) and placing it near his, 
said : 

"Listen, we must see clearly into the situation of 
affairs. There are things in all that you have related 
which I hardly understand. I knew y om ^^ z. gaucho 
on the panipa^ without family and almost without 
name, and as an escaped galley-slave, fearing justice 
and concealing yourself. I now find you with the 
title of duke, impersonating Paul de Kandos, and a 
son of the old duke. Tell me t\v^ 'wXvcX^ vcv ^^vei^.. 
Then I will tell you how 1 was sav^Oi ^xv^ ^oxc^^ V^ ^'^ 
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in Paris under the name of Dolores de Los Rias, while 
all the world believes Maria Antequerra, the prima- 
donna of the Buenos Ayres theatre, to be dead." 



CHAPTER II. 

WHICH OUTLINES THE SITUATION. 

n^HIS detailed account which Mariquita demanded 
of him was the thing Cuchillo most dreaded. 
For, even without having been able to examine closely 
into his situation as regarded the genuine Duchess of 
Kandos, he felt how perilous and terrible it would be 
to tell the truth to this ardent and vindictive woman, 
whose love for him had not in the least grown cold. 

He would have liked to have had a few hours of 
solitude in which to analyze his position and adopt a 
plan of action. But to ask for this delay was as im- 
possible as it was to decline Mariquita's very natural 
request. 

Meanwhile, she silently waited, her eyes fixed upon 
him ; and a longer delay would have been dangerous, 
as much so as the whole truth. 

"Well !" said he, with an effort, seeking for words, 
and not daring to meet the gaze fixed upon him, 
"you know almost the whole of it, now." 

" Not at all ; how did you learn the name of Paul de 
Kandos ? How did you happen to meet each other ? 
How did you conceive and execute the plan, the 
triumphant carrying out of which I see before me ? 
Above all, how did you discover that he was the au- 
thor of the fire and the attempted murder at my house, 
since all the world was, and still is, ignorant of it ? " 

" You shall know," replied Cuchillo, only too glad 
to speak of those distant events, painful as they were 
to him. 

" The day following the one on which — Paul, after 
having stabbed you, set fire to the house in order to 
destroy the traces of his crime, a vwaxv, ^. ^vs»T«\Qi>\Ti\.^^ 
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horseman, dying from fatigue, hunger and thirst, 
arrived about nightfall at the corral where Clermont 
and I were, and demanded hospitality of us, which we 
accorded without asking him any questions, as is cus- 
tomary on the campo. 

" I was then ignorant of the frightful drama which 
had been enacted and of which you had been the 
victim. 

"At daybreak Clermont departed for Buenos- 
Ayres. When he returned he at first dared not tell 
me the terrible news he had heard there, where every 
one was weeping for you." 

" Yes, they loved me ! " said she, proudly. 

" But," pursued Cuchillo, " by an incredible chance 
it happened that Clermont had lived at the old 
duke's, where, for some months, he had taught fencing 
and horsemanship to Paul de Kandos. On seeing him 
again by daylight, he recognized him, and at the same 
time, noticed the wonderful resemblance which ex- 
isted between this man and myself. Then was born, 
almost instantaneously, in his fertile brain — always 
ready for evil — the abominable drama which I am 
now playing. 

" He immediately conceived the plan of substituting 
me for the real marquis. But to do that the latter 
must disappear forever. His death was then resolved 
upon by Clermont, who, although ignorant that he 
was your husband, already suspected him of being the 
author of the fire in which you were supposed to have 
perished. He laid a snare for him, into which he fell, 
and soon got a confession from the unfortunate — " 

" From th^ wretch, you mean ! " 

"Whilst embracing him and swearing affection and 
devotion towards him, he forced him to relate his en- 
tire life to us. 

" As for me, I knew nothing ; I was ignorant that 
there was a de Kandos family, the son of which was 
your husband. I did not even know that you were 
married. He related his whole life, h\Si ^t^\. \x\^^Vvw^ 
with you — . " 

When I walked the rope at duvets \ \ x^m^^ccC^^'^'^ 
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10 THE TWO DUCHESSES. 

" His passion for the little rope-dancer, his marriage, 
your quarrels, your daughter's birth, and your flight 
with one of his friends." 

" My daughter, that is true ! — where is she ? What 
has become of her ? I have thought of her more than 
once ; and if my life had permitted it I would have 
liked to have seen her ; but, poor child ! — it is better 
that she has not known me. I haven't much of the 
maternal feeling. Besides, I so hated and despised 
her father ! She was with the duke, I knew she was 
happy, beyond need, well educated and virtuously 
brought up. She is with you, at present, is she not T* 

" Yes." 

" Is she pretty ?" 

" Charming ! she resembles you somewhat." 

" I will see her, now, joyfully, and I think I may be 
able to love her." 

Cuchillo shivered from head to foot. 

" Continue," resumed the Marquesa ; " we will speak 
of this again, later." 

" I listened to the marquis, a prey to the most va- 
ried sentiments. After having sympathized with 
him during the recital of his sad childhood, he became 
detestable to me the moment I knew he was your hus- 
band. 

"Finally, he came to his meeting with you at 
Buenos Ayres, when he saw you in the r6le of la Fav- 
orite at the theater. He described the scene of your 
meeting, his prayers, and your absolute refusal. He 
told the story of his infamy; of his hideous and cow- 
ardly revenge." 

Cuchillo paused a moment, and then resumed: 

" I believed you dead; that you died in the crudest 
manner. I insulted and provoked him, telling him 
who I was, and that I was going to kill him. He joy- 
fully accepted the proposed duel. No, he was not a 
coward, Mariquita." 

"Possibly; so much the better for him! And 
then ?" 

''There happened what had beeiv iote^e:e.w ^i\d t^re- 
pared by Clermont, who wished tVvaX. \ €t^o\i\es. \i^ \jc^ 
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murderer. We threw ourselves on each other, armed 
with our navajas. He wounded me in the side. I 
would, perhaps, have succumbed — when Clermont 
threw a lasso around his arm, I rushed forward. I 
stabbed him twice! He fell, calling me 'Assassin!' 
And he was my brother." 

" That is, it was he who had taken your place in 
life; for you were the eldest. A knife-thrust has put 
things in their proper place. It was Justice, friend. 
Be a man, and don't worry yourself about it. But 
finish." 

" You know the rest; he was dead, and I was 
wounded. Clermont explained his plan to me. I ac- 
cepted it. I consented to become his accomplice. I 
accepted the spoils of bloodshed. My clothes were 
put on him; I took his, and his papers; Clermont 
shaved off his beard, for at that time I wore none. I 
let mine grow in order to resemble him still more, and 
we made our escape!" 

" Yes^yes; I now understand," said Mariquita, 
" the error into which everyone has fallen. This 
error which has made me shed so many tears, and has 
made me a widow for two years; not of the husband 
whom I believed living, but of the lover whom I 
adored! Ah! although dead, I still hate him for the 
evil he has done me; and for the despair I have suf- 
fered while believing him your assassin!" 

" Him ?" 

" Certainly. I believed that he, assisted by Cler- 
mont, had killed you. But you cannot understand me 
without knowing what happened, what became of me, 
and what I did after having escaped from the abom- 
inable death prepared for me." 

" Why did I not know that you were alive ?" ex- 
claimed Cuchillo, overcome by a thousand feelings. 
" Why has no one ever told me that you were saved ? 
This is, to me, an inexplicable mystery. 

" When I arrived at the duke's in Franche-Comte^ he 
had received the news of your death; he had received 
official information of it — and you can ima^iae that he 
did not grieve " 
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** Yes, he hated me; and the news must have given 
him great pleasure. That was what I wished!" 

" You wished " 

" I wished that he should remain ignorant of my ex- 
istence, and that Paul de Kandos, convinced of my 
death, should sleep in the hope of impunity. I, th^ 
victim, concealed myself as a murderer would. I em- 
ployed every method for effacing my personality, and 
to make myself disappear so completely that no one 
would ever suspect I lived." 

" Why was that ?" 

" Why ? You ask such a question ? Because I 
thirsted for revenge! Because I wished to punish 
your murderer!" 

" You had but to denounce him!" 

" Never! What! Charge lazy and indifferent Jus- 
tice with punishing him whom 1 hated, who had made 
me desperate, whom I believed covered with blood, 
who blasted my life and my career " 

" Your career ?" 

" Yes; for the terror and excitement I passed 
through ruined my voice. I can no longer sing nor 
appear on the stage. I am ruined. For two years I 
have lived on the proceeds of the sale of my jewels, 
the lost remnants of my past splendor." 

" Poor Mariquita!" exclaimed Cuchillo, with a sin- 
cere burst of sympathy and generosity. 

" You understand me now. What I wanted was 
personal revenge. Believing me dead, I thought that 
he would not try to conceal himself — that I could 
reach him easily. And I have arrived at his home — 
you have seen how. Not without difficulty, however; 
for I had lost all trace of him in Paris. And it is you 
whom I have found! Oh! I no longer feel my sorrows, 
nor yours! This unexpected hour repays all. He is 
punished, as he should have been — and we are here 
together!" 
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CHAPTER III. 

IRMA, THE negro's MOTHER. 

'^ AH! Mariquita!" exclaimed Cuchillo, seizing her 

'^ hands with genuine affection and despairing 
grief, " why did I not know all this sooner ? My life 
would have been different!" 

He was thinking of Jeanne, of the marriage which 
so terribly complicated the situation, and, all the more, 
that he loved Jeanne with his whole heart. 

"We both played the same game," replied she, "and 
were mutually deceived." 

" What passed after your husband made his es- 
cape ?" 

" After having stabbed me twice, he set fire to the 
apartment we were in, and disappeared without my 
perceiving how — I had fainted? But I had had time 
to utter a cry of distress first. I would have been lost 
if Mono, this brave and faithful Mono, who occupied 
a neighboring chamber, where he awaited my orders, 
had not hastened to my aid. He seized me in his 
arms, and with a vigorous hand, riot stopping for 
burns or pain, he put out my night-dress which was 
just beginning to catch fire. But my blood was flow- 
ing freely, and I was still unconscious." 

Cuchillo arose with a bound, ran towards Mono, 
still silent and motionless in the dark corner where he 
had placed himself, and seizing his hands, said, in a 
voice of emotion: 

" It was grand — that was true courage and devo- 
tion! Thanks!" 

" She had saved me — I saved her," simply responded 
the negro. 
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14 THE TWO DUCHESSES. 

'* Yes, his is a brave heart," pursued Marquita. " He 
is grateful and obedient. But hear the rest." 

Cuchillo returned to his seat. The light of joy and 
enthusiasm which had animated his face suddenly 
died out. Since he had found himself once more in 
the presence of the Fortena^ he passed suddenly from 
one sentiment to another; in turn, profoundly happy 
at seeing still living her whom he had loved; and then 
frightened at the consequences of her resurrection, 
and the impossibility of realizing her dreams of the 
future. 

" Then," she resumed, " Mono, without thinking of 
anything else, laid me on a sofa, and examined my 
wounds. Made by an unsure hand, they were not 
very deep. The loss of blood had also helped to save 
me. Reassured in this respect. Mono tried to bring 
me to my senses by throwing water in my face. This 
took some minutes. When I finally reopened my eyes 
a frightful spectacle met my sight — the fire surround- 
ed us both." 

" How was that ?" 

" The fire had continued its work, and communicat- 
ed the flames to the furniture. The house, as you 
know, was entirely built of wood. In a few minutes 
it was burning like a boxes of matches." 

" Yes, I can understand that; but did not Mono 
notice it ?" 

" No; fearing I was dead, only occupying himself 
with me and attending to my wounds, he had forgot- 
ten everything else.' It was, therefore, I, who, on 
opening my eyes, first perceived the new danger 
which, by this time, threatened both of us. The room 
was literally aflame; from the curtains the flames had 
spread to the windows, and then to the walls. It ate 
into the ceiling. It encroached on the floor through 
the candles which had escaped from the candelabra. 
The door was now only the entrance to an oven." 

"Frightful!" murmured the false duke, even terri- 
fied by the description. 

" I uttered a cry of horror, and bounded to my 
feet 



" * Look!' said I to Mono. He raised his eyes, which 
he had hitherto kept on mine, saw, and understood. 
There was a moment of stupor. I felt that he was 
afraid, or rather in despair, for he could think of no 
way of escape from the frightful death which on all 
sides surrounded us and advanced upon us, gradually 
enclosing us in a smaller circle. 

" Let us escape! Save me!" I cried to him, like a 
mad woman. 

" * Yes, mistress,' he replied, * you shall be saved!' 

" Then, shaking his head, like a man resolved and 
who had found a way, he tore from his body the loose 
woUen coat he wore, the half-burned sleeves of which 
left bare the wounds on his arms — " 

Cuchillo made a gesture of surpi^ise. 

"You don't understand! It is, nevertheless, very 
simple. My hair was all in disorder. It is very long, 
you remember, and, flowing over my shoulders, it 
covered me. The least spark would set it ablaze and 
kill me, or, which is perhaps worse, disfigure me." 

"Well!" 

"Eh, well! he wrapped my hair about me, and cov- 
ered me with his jacket, thus concealing my head and 
face; seized me in his arms, and, protecting my body 
^ith his own, he leaped through the flames, with a sin- 
gle prodigious bound, into the garden outside, without 
my experiencing anything worse than the frightful 
heat of the furnace we had passed through. I fainted 
again." 

Cuchillo listened with breathless interest to this 
dramatic recital, thinking only of the perils of this 
adorable woman, for whom he had formerly felt such 
a violent love. 

" Continue! continue!" he said in a voice of emo- 
tion. 

" When I returned to my senses, I was in a strange 
room; not only poverty-stricken, but wounded and 
helpless, stretched on a straw bed. Near me an old 
negress was preparing a draught, a few drops of which 
she made me swallow, as soon as she saw I had re- 
gained consciousness. I don't know what this cordial 
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was composed of, but its effect was instantaneous. It 
sent a thrill of pleasure through my veins and restored 
my full strength, both physically and mentally. I 
arose to a sitting posture. 

" * Where am I?' I asked. 

" * You are at Irma's,* replied the old negress. 

"'Whoislrma?' 

" * I, the mother of the blacJcsI* 

" I understood at once. You know that La Plata is 
not very far from Brazil, where slavery exists! Run- 
away slaves are sometimes able to gain the Argentine 
Republic, where they become free. But they are un- 
able to reach Buenos Ay res, except at the price of the 
crudest fatigue and the greatest peril. 

" It is then that they betake themselves to Irma, the 
mother of the blacks y herself a former slave, who keeps 
a sort of house of refuge, known to all the slaves of 
Brazil, and sustained by a sort of free masonry. When 
their escape is forgotten, and their trace lost, they go 
into some distant province, where they find means of 
earning a living. 

" Mono, on bringing me out of the fire, without 
troubling himself to call for help, had instinctively 
run with me to Irma*s for shelter, having confidence 
in the medicinal secrets of the old woman, and her 
ability to cure me, and certain that I would be received 
there, cared for and surrounded with more attention, 
on his recommendation, than anywhere else. More- 
over, he wished, above all, to secure me a place of 
safety from the assassin who had so nearly killed me. 

" It was this idea of Mono*s which decided my later 
resolutions, and allowed me to adopt the plan which 
made you, like everyone else, believe that I was dead. 

" I had known of Irma's existence, without knowing 
where she lived; for that is a secret which the negroes 
carefully preserve. 

" * Where is Mono ?* I immediately asked. 

" * In the next room. He is dressing his wounds,' 
answered the old negress. 

" * Are they serious?' 

They will not endanger his life, and my ointment 
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will cure them in a few days. But he had two large 
burns on his arms, and his feet had been partly 
roasted.* 

"In fact, in passing through the flames, he must 
have actually walked on coals. 

" As to me, thanks to his precautions, I w^as safe and 
sound." 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW MARIQUITA BECAME DOLORES. 

<< T COMMENCE to have a glimpse of what passed,** 
interrupted Cuchillo, with a pre-occupied air. 

" It is, in fact, extremely simple. While Mono car- 
ried me off fainting, the fire had continued its work of 
destruction, and was aided by the wind from the 
pamfa, which had commenced to blow, and which was, 
by the following day, a genuine tempest. 

The alarm not having been given, no one remarked 
the fire until the house was a mass of flames, and could 
no longer be saved or even entered. 

"They were ignorant of my safety. They knew I 
had returned home after the theatre, and believed I 
had perished. In the morning nothing but a pile of 
cinders remained of the pretty little chalet^ which had 
been one of the curiosities of Buenos Ayres.'* 

" But where were your women servants all this 
time ?** 

"Both were happily absent. You remember that 
all this was in carnival time. On returning home I 
had dismissed them for the night, and they had gone 
to a masked ball held by the negroes, half-breeds, 
and natives, and they knew nothing of the fire till 
their return in the morning. They, like all who had 
known me, wept for me.'* 

"There is one thing I am unable to explain to my- 
self," interrupted Cuchillo; " it is Mono's presence. I 
did not know you had a man-servatvX.— \ w^n^x 's.^^ 
hJiD. " 
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" Because I concealed him." 

" Why was that ?" 

"He was an escaped slave, and had run away from 
Brazil^ after having stabbed his master, who, by bad 
treatment, had killed a young negress whom Mono 
loved." 

" Well r 

" Well, it was I who helped him to escape, and, con- 
cealing him, brought him with me when I left BraziL 
You remember that I played at Rio Janeiro during an 
entire season?" 

" Certainly—'^ 

" Now, I had intended to return to Brazil, where I 
had met with great success. But if they had known 
the part I had taken in Mono's flight, if they had 
known that I had helped a runaway slave, and also a 
rebellious one, who had killed his master, all return to 
Brazil on my part would have been impossible. I 
therefore concealed poor Mono as best I could, for I 
desired that his existence, and above all his presence 
in my house, should remain unknown. You see, I 
performed a good action, and they are sometimes re- 
compensed. Without this one, I would have perished 
— and all would have been ended." She smiled. " For- 
tunately, Mono was there; Mono, who was attached to 
me through gratitude; Mono, who in Rio Janeiro had 
frequently brought me messages from his master, one 
of my warmest admirers — whom I execrated; Mono, 
who would have given, and would still give, his life 
for me. Isn't it true ?" she added, addressing the ne- 
gro. 

"Yes, mistress, you know it!" he softly replied. 

" So," she pursued, " I was living while everyone 
believed me dead; — but I lived full of anger and a 
thirst for revenge against him who had tried to kill 
me in such a frightful way. Through Irma I was kept 
informed of all that happened and all that was said 
concerning this event. I thus learned that Paul de 
Kandos had disappeared after the fire, and that no 
one knew nor suspected he was the author of it, or 
even knew of his existence. 
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" Then, I suddenly discovered that I had lost my 
voice." 

" Yes,' you have already told me that. It is true, 
then r 

"Alas! it is only too true," responded Mariquita, 
with a touch of anger and bitterness; " yes, my career 
as an artist is over. I will never sing again, never 
again! Adieu to the intoxications and triumphs of 
the stage! Adieu fortune, applause and public en- 
thusiasm! The excitement and fright had taken away 
my voice." 

" But cannot this be cured ?" 

" No; I have consulted, I have tried all, and followed 
all treatments. Mariquita lives, but the nightingale is 
dead!" 

" Poor Mariquita!" 

** At first I believed it was only a temporary loss, 
and I did not regret it so very much. For a long 
while I had dreamed of living altogether with you, or, 
at least, having you always near me. You had never 
wished it. You said that my fortune frightened you, 
and you retused to be my debtor " 

Cuchillo made a gesture. 

"Oh! you were right!" she exclaimed. " I desired 
it, and yet if you had accepted, I would have had a 
contempt for you. But, now I was poor. The 
theater, and success of every kind, was lost to me. 
My dream returned to me, sweeter and more imperious 
than ever. * I will go and seek him on the Pampa F I 
said to myself. * I will cry to him, throwing myself 
on his neck: "I am here! I have nothing but you. 
You would not share of my riches and triumphs, so I 
come to share your poverty and obscurity." ' " 

" You wished that ?" 

"Yes, Cuchillo, I wished itj They would not seek 
me there, I would be lost on the campo. I was going 
to have you informed, you, alone, you understand, that 
I was living, when suddenly the rumor reached me 
that your corpse had been found. Through Irma a^d 
Mono I was kept informed of every\.Vv\w^. Y>o>3>CkV^'3kS» 
impossible. The gauchos had recogtvYzed ^o\rc \iO^^ 
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The description given was exact. I thought I should 
die of grief and despair." 

Cuchillo listened to these details with an" emotion 
easily understood; he was touched by this love, whose 
ardor frightened him, not knowing what he would 
dare say to her, presently, when the moment for final 
explanations came. 
, ** You had been killed! Who had killed you? Louis 
Clermont's disappearance made me suspect him im- 
mediately. But, knowing both your lives and your 
friendship for each other, I could not explain to myself 
what had induced him to commit this crime. I had 
two to avenge; but my own injuries were of the least 
importance to me. But, to avenge "you, I must know 
the truth. In the first place, this confirmed me in my 
resolution to keep my existence a secret. In this way 
I would be freer to act, and no one would suspect the 
actor. 

" Through Irma and Mono I had at my disposal all 
the blacks of the Argentine Republic. The most in- 
telligent set themselves to work, not knowing that it 
was for me, but simply in obedience to their mother, 

" In this way I soon learned what the police of 
Buenos Ayres had failed to discover; that, on the 
night of the fire, a man, whom I recognized from his 
description as Paul de Kandos, had fled to the campo. 
They followed his trail. It was discovered that an un- 
known gaucho had been seen at the corral with you and 
Clermont. All became clear to me. * Paul knew that 
Cuchillo was my lover,' I said to myself; for every- 
body knew it, and he wished to complete his venge- 
ance. 

" Our two causes now became one. I had to punish 
for two crimes the same man." 

" In fact," murmured Cuchillo, " the mistake was 
inevitable." 

" For months I was without news. Finally, after a 

long period, I learned that two individuals, resembling 

those I pursued, had been seen on board of a vessel, in 

the harbor of Rio Janeiro, about starting for Eu- 

rope " 
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" That was really true," interrupted the false duke. 

" My plans were laid immediately. My death was 
proved officially. So well proven that I was already 
forgotten. I adopted a false name, Dolores de Los 
Rios; through the instrumentality of Irma I procured 
false passports, and made ready to depart, in my turn, 
for Europe, determined to avenge us both." 

" But how did you manage to live without re- 
sources ? How could you bear the expense of such a 
voyage, when you had lost everything ? But you told 
me that you had sold your former jewels." 

"It is all true, though apparently contradictory. 
You kaow I have never been saving. What I earned 
I spent. The only treasure I possessed were some 
jewels worth a large sum. The greater portion of 
these were lost in the fire. But some, the most val- 
uable, were shut up in a little iron casket. One day, I 
don't know why, I had an attack of prudence. 1 said 
to myself: * This will do for a rainy day,' in case any 
misfortune or illness should overtake me. I confided 
them to Mono, telling him at the same time that I 
wished to remain ignorant as to where they were 
placed. Without that precaution I might, in a mo- 
ment of caprice, have taken them back and perhaps 
sold them." 

" Well ?" 

** Well, Mono had deposited them with Irma, where 
I had now refound them. That is the only sensible 
idea I ever had in my life. They and the solitaires 
which were in my ears were worth about three hun- 
dred thousand /r^?iC5. I have lived on this for two 
years; but I am not accustomed to economy. It was 
expensive following the track of the marquis, or rather 
yours, from America to Europe, to France, to Franche- 
Comte, and finally to Paris. I have only about twenty 
thousand francs left." 

" This money finished, what would have become of 
you ?" 

" Oh! it mattered little to me! My venc;eance ac- 
complished, 7 do not know what 1 wouVdVvaN^ (ic^w^V 

**And this is the way you have reacYve^ xcv^l: 
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" Yes, but owing to .very strange circumstances, and 
if it had not been for the murder of Coco^ the Death's 
Head, by Louis Clermont, I would not have yet found 
you.*' 

Cuchillo bounded to his feet. 

" What, you know of this crime!" he murmured in 
a stifled voice. 

" Evidently, since it is the knowledge of this crime 
which has led me here." 

Cuchillo gazed at her in a state of stupefaction. 



CHAPTER V. 

MAY, 1869. 

NOW, a great terror mastered every other senti- 
ment in Cuchillo's mind. If the Portena knew 
who had killed Coco, others might know it also. They 
would arrest the murderer, and all would be lost. This 
was a frightful idea! 

Mariquita perceived his emotion. 

" Oh! reassure yourself!" she exclaimed. " I, alone, 
possess the secret, and, if Clermont has not been ar- 
rested, if he has escaped from the police without 
leaving any trace; if he is not suspected now, and if 
he has nothing to fear, nor you either — he owes it to 
me. 

" To you ?" asked Cuchillo, surprised. 

^*Ye3, to me! or rather to Mono! knowing that 
Clermont was with the duke. Mono saved him in order 
that through him I might learn the duke's where- 
abouts, without mixing justice up in the affair, in 
which he would assume the role I had reserved for 
myself." 

" Mono saved him — " repeated the false duke, " and 
Clermont told me nothing of it." 

" He did not know it." 

'Is it possible ?" ' i 

Chance did it all. We \vad >Qe^tv \tv ^^^vs* \.^^ i 
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months seeking in vain for any trace of the Duke of 
Kandos. Not wishing to appear in public, nor to 
seek information from the police, this search was far 
from easy. Finally, some days ago, about dusk, Mono 
encountered Louis Clermont, disguised as a working- 
man, and, with the acute instinct belonging to negroes, 
immediately recognized him. He cautiously followed 
him to the door of a house, in Trois-Couronnes street,* 
which your friend entered. Mono patiently waited, 
concealed by the shadow of the building. Suddenly 
pistol-shots broke the silence. A crowd collected. 
The janitor came out to summon the police, and my 
faithful servant, gliding through the crowd, entered 
the house. He helped to break down the door, and 
recognized the corpse of Coco^ whom he had often seen 
at Buenos Ayres in company with Clermont. The 
latter had escaped by the roof. Mono hastened in 
pursuit to prevent others doing the same, resolved, if 
he could, to prevent his arrest, so that I might find 
out what had become of the duke. He followed his 
tracks, at the risk of his life, and arrived at a garret, 
in which he found this navaja." 

She drew forth the knife and showed it to Cuchillo, 
saying: 

" Do you recognize it ?" 

" Yes," said he. 

" The room in which he picked it up was in the 
greatest disorder, and everywhere gave tokens of the 
murderer's passage. Mono gained the stairway, and 
discoved that Clermont had found a refuge with some 
unknown people on the floor below, who had con- 
cealed him '* 



" Ah! I comprehend!" said Cuchillo. " He was " 

"With his wife and son! Madame, and Gaston La- 
pierre!" 

" You know all, then ?" 

** Yes. But listen. When the police came to search 
the house, Mono re-ascended the stairs, put everything 
in place in the garret, and effaced all the traces of 

Clermont's presence " 

'' Then no one suspects him ?" 
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" Nobody in the world I" 

Cuchillo uttered a sigh of relief. 

" The next day Mono informed me of his discovery, 
and gave me all these details. ' Ah! but I was happy 
for a moment! 'Clermont refound, I was sure of find- 
ing the duke, whose accomplice I believed him to be." 

" But you did not know where he was!" 

" That was nothing! I knew who had concealed 
him; and soon I knew that the person who had given 
him an asylum in the house in Oberkampf street was 
called Madame Lapierre; that she was none other 
than Madame Clermont; that she was as honest a 
woman as there was in the world, and that she had 
dropped her married name, a name dishonored by the 
life and deeds of her husband. I held her in my pow- 
er, and through her I was sure of knowing what I 
wished to know. I sent for her, and tore from her the 
information I needed." 

Cuchillo now listened, gloomy and silent, with his 
forehead concealed in his hands. There was a mo- 
ment's silence. Finally he raised his head, and said: 

"It was then that you wrote me this letter, appoint- 
ing a rendezvous " 

" Which has reunited us — yes!" 

" And you believe that I was implicated in this mur- 
der of Vigot, otherwise Coco, the Death' s-HeadV* 

"Well!" 

" Oh, Mariquita! What a villain you believed me 
to be ?" 

"But I have not reproached you — I do not blame 
you, nor judge you. He had, doubtless, surprised 
your secret. You only defended yourself." 

" No, Mariquita. No! I am no assassin — at least, 
not a willing one. And now — less than ever." He 
shook all over. " I have twice imbrued my hands in 
blood. But, both of these times, fate made me a mur- 
derer — without my having premeditated such a crime, 
and in spite of myself. I am infamous enough with- 
out that since I have agreed to profit by bloodshed; 
9nd ha}^e accepted the reward of Louis Clermont's 
rimes, " 
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He made a gesture of despair, and resumed: 

" It is true, however, that Coco had discovered me, 
and possessed my secret. He had come to the corral 
near Buenos Ayres when Paul de Kandos was there, 
and had seen him. He had observed, without know- 
ing his name or anything about him, the strange re- 
semblance between us. When the inquest was held. 
he was one of those called upon to identify the body. 
Everyone had recognized it as mine. He alone doubt- 
ed it, and suspected the substitution.** 

" And he said nothing about it ?** 

" He kept it carefully to himself. He saw in it a 
secret which might prove profitable to him. So he, 
also, began a search for Louis Clermont and for me, 
and, in the end, found us. My life and Clermont's 
were in his hands. With one word he could ruin us, 
and send us to the scaffold. * Money, or I speak!' he 
said to us. * I will bring it to you,' replied Clermont, 
*and we will come to an understanding.* They agreed 
upon a day and hour to arrange the affair. As for me, 
I had determined to give him all he w^ould ask, to as- 
sure him a sufficient income to purchase his silence. 
Clermont appeared to be of my opinion. But he 
nourished other projects." 

"Child!" interrupted the Portena^ "only the dead 
are silent!" 

" That is what Clermont said when he returned af- 
ter the crime had been committed; for he had gone to 
the meeting resolved to bring it to a violent end if 
Vigot appeared to be inclined to push his demands 
too far, or to betray us. They disputed for a long 
time, and Clermont drew his revolver in order to 
frighten the other, as he has assured me, for he had no 
intention of killing him there; and then, Coco, finding 
himself threatened, was the first to fire. He missed 
Clermont " 

"Who never misses! I know the rest," interrupted 
Mariquita. " All has turned out for the best. You 
are safe — positively safe, since the only one who would 
denounce you can no longer speak. CX^txcvciwX. ^"^ 
never betray you — and I will always \on^ ^o>3>r 
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While speaking, she rose as if to throw herself into 
Cuchillo's arms. But, all at once, she stopped as if 
thunderstruck. She had just beheld a woman's por- 
trait, hanging on the wall above the duke's writing 
desk, which she had not before remarked, owing to 
the excitement produced by her sudden meeting with 
Cuchillo. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MARRIED. 

CUCHILLO, who was looking at her, saw the 
strange expression of her face, and, following the 
direction of her gaze, perceived the cause of it. He 
trembled from head to foot and became as white as a 
sheet. The portrait was Jeanne's. 

The painter had admirably designed the ideal and 
charming type of the young wife. One saw the beau- 
tiful delicacy of her features and her white and rosy 
complexion. She was smiling, and her exquisite blue 
eyes, extraordinarily lifelike, seemed to look at Cuch- 
illo and Mariquita, and say: 

" Am I not present ?" 

" Who is this woman ?" quickly demanded the 
Creole. 

Cuchillo remained mute, hesitating and distracted, 
seeking words which would not come. 

"In fact!" resumed the Marquesas fastening on her 
lover her black eyes, shining with a threatening light. 
" In fact, I had forgotten The joy and excite- 
ment of seeing you again — yes, it is true — they told 
me — they told me that Paul, the widower, had mar- 
ried again." 

Cuchillo dared not look at her. The storm was ap- 
proaching. He suffered horribly, not only from the 
danger which he felt hanging over his head, but from 
the fear of the grief he was about to cause this 
woman, so ardent^ loving and de\o\.^^. 
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" But Paul de Kandos ! — is you ! I never dreamt of 
this. It is you, then, who are married ?" 

" Yes," finally answered Cuchillo, recovering his 
resolution, and comprehending that he could no longer 
postpone or delay this cruel explanation. 

" You ! " repeated Mariquita, shuddering, and ap- 
proaching him abruptly, with flashing eyes. 

" Mariquita, I believed you dead ! you know I did !" 

**I believed you dead also — and have I taken 
another? although I was still beautiful, and poverty 
threatened me ! I have returned to you — faithful to 
you as when you left me ! '* 

" Maria, I beg you to be calm and reasonable ! " 

" Do you love her ? " 

" It was the old duke who desired this marriage," 
replied Cuchillo, without answering her question. 

" And you consented ? " 

" I could not do otherwise. I passed for his son, his 
repentant and submissive son. I dared not awaken his 
suspicions — or those of the persons around him. He 
was sick, dying, — I had to obey— and I did ! Then, 
this marriage— oh ! it cost me much — I long hesi- 
tated—" 

This was true, but for other reasons than Mariquita 
could suppose. 

"But," he continued, "this also assured my future, 
positively settling my position and legally establishing 
my right to my assumed name." 

Mariquita, while he was speaking, had become calm 
and appeasfed. 

" Yes, you believed me dead, you passed for a wid- 
ower," she repeated more slowly, " and I understand 
the necessities of the situation. You see, I am wise 
and reasonable. If you do not love her, it is all right. 
Here I am, alive. Return with me. I have not the 
right to be very severe. Provided that you lov^e me, 
as I do you, exclusively ; provided you leave this 
woman — Eh ! well, I will be indulgent, and will for- 
give you." 

She went up to the portrait, and gazed aX. SX V^^ ^ 
moment. 
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" She is very pretty, nevertheless ! " 

Receiving no answer, she turned towards Cuchillo. 

"What are you going to do?*' she asked him. "I 
love you. You are the only man I ever have, or ever 
will love. You are married — so much the worse — " 

" Mariquita — what do you wish me to do ? " 

" What I did with my husband ! I never would have 
consented to become his wife again, not even for a 
minute—" 

" Maria—" 

"Well, do likewise — with this woman. Let all be 
ended between you ! " 

" But that is impossible, she is — she is — my wife, do 
you — u nderstand — ' ' 

" You can send her to her family, under some pre- 
text. You see I am good natured. Or you can come 
and live with me." 

While speaking, Mariquita watched him closely. 
But his face had changed its expression. It was no 
longer frank and sincere. It was as if covered with a 
mask, and his voice, calm and natural, had no longer 
any hesitation in it. He assumed this apparent calm- 
ness in order to borrow from it a little coolness and 
audacity. 

"Mariquita," said he, tenderly taking her hands, 
"listen to me." 

" I am listening." 

" The situation is cruel and painful for us both ! 
you know how much I loved you. You know what an 
ardent and sincere affection I will always have for 
you. When I believed you dead I avenged you — oh ! 
atrociously. When my blood was flowing under the 
knife — of — you know whom ! — I was happy to lose it, 
in thinking that it was for you." 

" I do not doubt it, Cuchillo." 

" If no one but myself was concerned, I would not 

hesitate — I would do what you desire with the greatest 

joy ! But there is another — innocent of everything. 

I have no right to sacrifice the wife, whom, believing 

myself free, I have married, who Vva^ eow^detvtlY ^Iven 

herself to me, and who has p\ac^d \v^x \.wXw:^,\v2>^^t 
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and happiness in my hands. Have I a right to kill 
her ? for it would kill her ! " 

"And I?" 

" And how shall I tell her — that you are alive ? I 
would have to make my secret known to her — inform 
her how shameful, degraded and bloody my life has 
been ; that I am an escaped galley-slave, the murderer 
of my brother, a forger, possessed of a name which is 
not my own, and a thief who has stolen a title and 
fortune ! I would much prefer death, a thousand 
deaths, to such an existence ! " 

The Portena now listened with her eyes veiled by 
their long dark eyelids, her curved lashes throwing 
them into a yet deeper shadow. 

" She loves you ! " said she. " But she has a family, 
a position in society, a fortune ; while I have nothing, 
nothing but you ! " 

" That is where you are deceived ! She is an orphan 
and poor. She, also, has no one but me. And your 
daughter, whom you forget ! What an example to 
give this child ! *' 
. " You adore her ! " interrupted the Portena, 

"Mariquita, I swear that you occupy, and always 
will, a place in my heart, of which no one can ever 
deprive you ? Oh ! I know, now, your real value ! I 
did not before ! Why did I not learn sooner that you 
were living, while there was yet time ? You living, I 
swear it and you should believe me, I would have 
waited for you, for you alone, forever ! Hold ! will 
you remain my friend, my devoted friend ! and have 
me for your strongest and most enthusiastic servant, 
defender and protector? Will you let me be your 
brother ? — I will share my fortune with you. All that 
I can do for you, without toruring or killing the inno- 
cent, I will do. I will worship you as a beneficent 
fairy. But oh ! Marquita, I beg of you pity — for her." 

The Creole was now walking with a regular step 
back and forth across the room, without saying a word 
or looking at him. She stopped again before the por- 
trait, and SLttentiwoiy contemplated \\.. CmOcv^c^ ^-as* 
silent, panting for breath, distracted axvdVvs* e.^^'s.'vc^ 
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of tears. She slowly turned around, and said to him 
with a strange accent : 

" You weep ! — Poor friend ! Do I weep ? Yes, I 
know what love is — and I understand your grief. You 
offer me your friendship, and half of your fortune. 
You have a kind heart. I have always known it, and 
you are not ungrateful. But in this case, the absent 
are in the wrong ! " 

" Mariquita — " 

" Let us go. Mono," she suddenly said, addressing 
the negro, who had heard all, as motionless and as im- 
passive, in appearance, as a bronze statue. He ad- 
vanced towards the door. She had, with an abrupt 
movement, closed the open navaja^ and had replaced 
it in a pocket of the man's clothes she wore. 

" Mariquita ! " exclaimed Cuchillo, greatly moved, 
" do not leave me thus. When, how, shall we see each 
other again ? I must see you in order to prove the 
sincerity and depth of my affection for you. Mari- 
quita, do. you hate me?" 

" I ?. No ! I see you are greatly to be pitied — and I 
am slightly fatigued with all this excitement." 

" Where do you live ? I must come and have a con- 
versation with you. A fuller one than we have been 
able to have here to-night. I must explain things 
which you are ignorant of — " 

" To play your part of brother — I understand. But, 
re-assure yourself — we shall see each other again ! 
Only leave to me the choice of time and place." 

" You promise me — " 

" I swear that we shall meet again ! " 

" Give me your hand, Mariquita ! " 

She gave it to him, it was cold. 

'* We will meet soon, amigo" 

She hastened out, followed by Mono. 

Cuchillo would have liked to follow her in order to 

light the way, and say a last word to her, but his 

strength and courage abandoned him, and he fell back 

into his seat. And, besides, what more could he have 

said to her ? The unexpected caVn\Tv^'&^ oi the mar- 

^uesa had surprised him, and also Te-a'£>^\v:^^\v\\a.. 
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" She will forget !" he said to himself. " She will 
console herself. With her capricious and changeable 
nature, she will love some one else, not all at once, 
perhaps — but some day I will find some way of prov- 
ing my affection for her. Good God ! how unhappy 
I am, and what a life is mine !" 

In the meantime Mono and Mariquita had gained 
the street. 

" You suffer, mistress !" softly said the faithful ser- 
vant. 

" I have known Paradise for a moment," answered 
the Creole, in a gloomy voice, through clenched teeth. 
" Now, I am in hell. I will not be there alone !'* 

" Do you wish this woman to disappearT* murmured 
Mono, his mouth close to Mariquita's ear. 

" If I had desired her death, it would have already 
come to pass, and by my own hand. But her death 
would not stop his loving her," she added, in a lower 
tone, "and would not give her the pain which she 
causes me — and which devours me !" 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE FAITHFUL WAKEFULNESS OF BERNARD, THE STEWARD. 

^^N this night not one of the actors in our drama 
^^^ closed his, or her, eyes, Monsieur Bernard to be- 
gin with. He, nevertheless, had very strong nerves, 
and was not in the least sensitive. Moreover, like 
most men who live upon their fellow-beings, he pos- 
sessed the happy faculty, under the most tragic cir- 
cumstances, of sleeping soundly and quietly, which 
gave him plenty of rest, and permitted him to return 
to his labors with a clear head and a healthy body. 

For this once, however, when he took himself to his 
comfortable bed, he could not get to sleep. He found 
himself in the presence of a iveYJ ?>\\.\\^X\q>^\^ ^<^^vcsj5.\. 
which his ordinary means ot ptocee^dvcv^ ^^t^ T^or^^e^x- 
Jess. 
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So long as it depended on him alone to unloose, by 
means of a knife or violent deed, the different Gordian 
knots by which his existence was surrounded, every- 
thing went smoothly. He had proved it in the cases of 
his former pupil, Paul de Kandos, old Sylvain, and the 
duke, and had again recentl)^ proved by Vigot, called 
Coco^ the Death's- Head, who quietly reposed, hence- 
forth mute and inoffensive, while Justice was discover- 
ing his assassin — which she had so far been unable to 
accomplish, having in her hands no thread to guide 
her. 

" Now, it is very different !" said Clermont to him- 
self. " Here I am face to face with two fellows, whom 
I cannot suppress, and who are becoming terribly 
dangerous ! They are that imbecile, Cuchillo, and my 
own son. The former becomes honest, in a deplorable 
fashion, and takes it into his head to have remorse. 
The other is a scrupulous ninny. Gaston has not 
spoken yet ; but, some day or other, he will speak to 
either the duke or Annette. This is certain, inevitable, 
He is too much in love to be depended upon. If he 
has not spoken so far, except to Cuchillo, it would not 
be so bad ; but, once with his sweetheart, he would 
wish to excuse himself and justify his conduct, and, 
slap-bang ! some of these fine mornings, the first time 
he finds himself in front of her, his secret — that is to 
say, mine — will escape him. 

" Now,when he, on the one hand, sees that the duke, 
on learning who I am, still retains me in his service, 
instead of turning me over to the lav/, or when Made- 
moiselle de Kandos, on the other hand, learns 4:he 
truth in regard to me, it will take neither of them long 
to guess the rest, and then ! — there will be two per- 
sons too many in the secret. 

'* Certainly, my son will not denounce me ! Not for 
my sake, but for his own and his mother's. 

** As to Annette, that is another thing. I mistrust the 

young lady, who is sly, violent and vindictive. From the 

day on which she knows that we have killed her father, 

^Aat the duke is nothing but an \Tf\\\.aX\c>^ l^l\ver^ I 

'ould not give four cents for m^ ?>V\tv ox C\^0cC\^cJ'5>« 
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Now, Cuchillo is the fowl that lays the golden eggs ! 
He is sacred to me ! Well ! that makes one. My son 
— we will pass over — that is two ! Annette — I cannot 
do anything there. Cuchillo, himself, would be the 
first to punish me for that, and that makes three! 

" Now, the danger is terrible, since I am disarmed. 
What am I to do ? There is only one way out of it ; 
that is to bring about the marriage of Gaston and An- 
nette. Once they are married, I can sleep p)eacefully. 
In the first place, Gaston would hold his tongue. And 
then Annette, if she is my son's wife, and, consequent- 
ly, my daughter-in-law, will remain silent, whether or 
not she learns the truth later on, so as not to dishonor 
her husband — or herself ! Both would, morally, be- 
come our accomplices. Besides, they will go and live 
at a distance. They will leave this house, and the less 
one sees of them the better. 

" But how to bring about this marriage ? Annette, 
so long as she is ignorant, asks nothing better. Good! 
Cuchillo will object, for form's sake : but I know him; 
he is scrupulous, but he always gives in when in the 
presence of accomplished facts. In short, I hold//m.' 
There remains Gaston Lapierre !" Clermont sneered. 

" This animal is full of pride, honorable ideas and 
violence. To think that I could have been his father! 
But there he is ! You can do nothing there^ my good 
fellow, so drop it !'* 

He reflected a moment ; then he shook his head. 

" He cannot play that game with papa," he ironi- 
cally continued. " I am an old fox, and I don't be- 
lieve in all this nonsense. One may be virtuous, but 
one has passions. He is in love, and poor. If I place 
b6fore him the chance of being happy and rich — he 
will stufif his virtue in his pocket, with his handker- 
chief on top of it. 

" What prevents this marriage ? I ? Why ? Because 
I am alive ! So long as he believed me lost, dead, 
at the devil, he courted the girl like mad ! The only 
thing to do, then, is to die. I ask nothing better. It 
will still be necessary for him to aeVtvo^\^^^^ Vvs* 
father's name. Pshaw I there is ttvot^ vYi^xv otv^ ^^^- 
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key who is called Martin, and the nanie of Clermont 
is not such an uncommon one !" He scratched his 
head, and suddenly said : 

" Let us look into this !" 

Then, arising, he relit his candle, put on a superb, 
warm dressing-gown, approached a very solid and im- 
posing-looking desk, which v/as near his bed, and 
opened it. 

Without glancing at the many valuables it contain- 
ed, he took some papers from a drawer, threw them 
on a table, and, seating himself before it, he studied 
them for a long time. 

These papers were a copy of the proceedings at the 
inquest over the body of the real Paul de Kandos, and 
the death certificate of Jean Pruneau, called CucMllo. 

The papers, perfectly regular, bore the different sig- 
natures of the Ministers of Justice and Foreign Affairs 
of the Argentine Republic. 

" Here is what I want !'* murmured the convict. " I 
only need to change the names and a few other words, 
to put Louis Clermont wherever Jean Pruneau is 
written, etcetera, etcetera, and I will be regularly dead. 
Nothing is easier. I know how. In twenty-four hours 
I will have the sfgnatures at my fingers' end, and Louis 
Clermont will be dead !** He rubbed his hands, as if 
pleased. " There never will have been better gotten 
up papers, nor false ones more truthful-looking.'* He 
arose and took two or three turns about the apart- 
ment. 

" The proofs of Cuchillo's death we can replace if 
needed ; but no one will disturb himself on his ac- 
count. What an advantage in having no family ! On 
the other hand, I might as well have official proofs 
of my decease. It assures my own safety a hundred- 
fold. 

"Monsieur Gaston Clermont publishes his banns; 

Madame Clermont gives her consent, produces her 

son's birth certificate, her own marriage certificate, and 

my death certificate — and all is done. It goes like a 

letter through the mails.'* 

Thereupon, Louis Clermont^ saX\^^e.^ ^VOcv Vvcns^M^ 
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replaced the papers in his desk, reclosed it, took off 
his dressing-gown, got into bed, blew out his light, 
and went peacefully to sleep. 
It was day-break. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MATRIMONIAL AGENT. 

"VIU^E left Gaston Lapierre at the moment when, hav- 
ing refused Annette's hand, the unhappy young 
man quitted the hotel, in a state of mind too easily 
understood for us to need to describe it. 

'* All is over !" he said to himself. "Annette is for- 
ever lost to me ! I have wounded her father. He 
desired a full and categorical explanation. It would 
be horrible to have to tell him the truth." 

Let him who has loved sincerely, with all the ardor 
of youth, and with a temperament as affectionate as 
generous, put himself in Gaston's place, and he will 
comprehend and experience all that Louis Clermont's 
son suffered. 

During part of the day he wandered about in the 
vicinity of Ncuilly, not being able to determine 
to leave the neighborhood in which the young 
girl lived; not daring to return home, for fear of being 
alone; seeking in physical fatigue a relief for his suf- 
ferings; and turning over and over in his thoughts a 
thousand chimerical projects. 

Finally he turned his steps homeward. He had left 
his mother suffering; she must have awaited his re- 
turn with agony. The trouble he had caused Made- 
moiselle de Kandos and himself was more than enough, 
without adding to it fresh griefs for this poor woman, 
so devoted to him and already enduring so much. 

Madame Lapierre was, in fact, greatly disturbed at 
his prolonged absence. When she saw him return, 
pale and haggard, she divined where he had b^et^ as^d 
what he had dont. 
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" You have spoken with the duke ?" she said, in a 
trembling voice. 

" Yes, mother. But not as you think. Of his own 
accord, he offered me his daughter's hand. I only had 
strength enough to say: *It is impossible !' The hor- 
rible secret did not escape my lips. I did not even 
think of it. I suffered too much. He had driven me 
away, indignant at ray ingratitude, believing I know 
not what. Oh ! what a coward I am ! When I first 
loved Annette, should I not have fled ? 

" Ah ! this man , who is my father ! Ah ! why 

can I not die, since death alone breaks family ties ! 
But you are here, my poor mother. I owe you my 
life. I will live !" 

The following night, the same one on which Mari- 
quita visited Cuchillo, and Louis Clermont soliloquized, 
Gaston, also, did not close his eyes. The n-ext morn- 
ing, unable to work or to remain in one place, he 
started out early, not knowing where he was going. 
After two hours of hap-hazard walking, he found him- 
self near the de Kandos mansion, gazing fondly at 
it from the concealment afforded by the shadows of a 
neighboring house, and weeping, like another Adam, 
before the gates of the lost Paradise. 

"She is there !" he said to himself. "These walls 
alone separate us! She, also, is unhappy. Oh ! is it 
to your love, so noble and disinterested, my Annette, 
that I owe these griefs ?" 

Gaston had scarcely left home, when some one rang 
at Madame Lapierre's door. She opened it herself, 
but recoiled in terror on beholding her husband ? On 
recognizing him she uttered a suppressed cry, and 
instinctively started to close the door; but Louis 
Clermont roughly pushed forward, saying between 
his teeth: 

" None of your tricks, Ernestine; you know that I 
do not like them. I wish to speak with you; do you 
hear: I wish it !'* 

These three words were pronounced threateningly. 

It was broad daylight; people were going and com- 
^ Ing^ on the stairs. Madame Lapietre utvd^T?>lood that 
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all resistance, all explanations would be useless or 
dangerous. She therefore gave way, and her husband 
entering, closed the door behind him. 

'* You should never cross this threshold!" she mur- 
mured in a low voice, her eyes flashing and lighting 
up the whole of her haggard features. 

" I come when I have business with you," he replied 
in an equally low but very resolute tone. " I am here 
on your son's account." 

" Gaston has gone out — happily !" murmured the 
poor woman. 

" I know it. I watched him depart." 

" My working- women are here, nevertheless !" 

" Yes, in the large room. But you have your own 
room, where we will be alone. And their presence 
will keep you quiet and render you reasonable. Let 
us go !" A 

Seeing that she remained motionless where she was, 
hesitating, through fear of scandal, indignation, and 
terror, he brutally pushed her aside, and, passing be- 
fore her, entered the large room which served as the 
shop, with that wonderful memory of places he pos- 
sessed, and which had often been of the greatest use 
to him. His wife followed him. 

" Will you please enter my room, monsieur?" said 
she, in almost her natural voice, when she was in ihe 
presence of her working-women, who gazed at the 
new-comer. "We can converse more at our ease." 

By an almost superhuman effort of will, the mother 
had recovered a portion of her coolness, and passing, 
in her turn, before her husband, she opened the door 
of her bed-chamber, and showed Monsieur Bernard 
into it. 

" Now," she said to him, " we are alone ! What do 
you wish with me? Speak, but be quick; for if Gaston 
should return and find you here — something unfortu- 
nate might happen. I repeat, monsieur, do not drive 
us too far. If you wish to see me, I do not tutsh to see 
you. You have done us enough evil. I will know 
how to protect my son, you may rest assMT^d." 

''Ta, ta, ta .'"tranquilly said ClertrvotvX.. ''^o xv^.^^'^'s* 



\ 
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nonsense ! I come on business that is very important, 
and very profitable — to the young man." 

" You can, and you ought to do but one thing for 
him; but that I demand and will obtain at any price: 
disappear from his life — and never mix yourself up in 
it again !" 

"I will, to make him happy!" sneered Clermont. 
" Listen ! He loves and is loved by Mademoiselle de 
Kandos. Yesterday, like a fool, in spite of my advice, 
he refused her hand, and came within an ace of de- 
nouncing me to the duke." 

"It was his duty !" 

" It would injure no one but himself ! you may be- 
lieve me. And it is only because I wish him to avoid 
an irreparable piece of foolishness, whose consequences 
would be terrible, that I am here." 

Clermont's accent made the poor woman judder. 

" He must, you understand, he must marry this girl. 
It is for my interest, as well as his own. And it shall 
be done !" 

"You know that, thanks to you, it is impossible. 
One does not marry the son of a convict and mur- 
derer." 

" When he is alive, yes, and one is obliged to say 
who is one's father ! But when he is dead, and one 
has no acknowledgment to make — " 

"Dead !" repeated Madame Lapierre, stupefied. 

" Don't interrupt me ! [t is my presence and exist- 
ence which prevents the marriage. Well, I am going 
to disappear, I am going to die," sneered the convict. 
If you will but hold your tongue, or rather get my 
son to hold his, before three days you shall have a 
perfectly regular * death certificate of the man named 
Louis Clermont, who died at Buenos Ayres three years 



smce. 



" I do not comprehend." 

"These papers," pursued the steward, "although 

■ giving my true name, will not, naturally, mention my 

different occupations, and I assure you that the duke 

will be content with them, as were the municipal 

authorities, without making any iMtlVv^t vwc\uiries." 
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" Then, this is a fresh forgery you propose, and you 
wish us to become your accomplices." 

" I wish what I please. That is my business. I 
count on you to make the young fellow accept this 
transaction." 

** Never, never will he accept !" 

" It depends on you — Reflect ! If Gaston refuses, it 
is utter despair for him, for you and for Annette. It 
is a constant threat suspended over my head, and I 
don't like such things," he added, in a tone which made 
the unhappy woman's flesh creep. " If he accepts, it 
is happiness and riches — that is a fortune for Gaston — 
the duke is not so rich as people suppose ; but as little 
as it really is, it is still a great deal better than your 
present beggarly condition. To me it will be absolute 
security. The police will no longer search for the 
dead, buried three years ago in America." 

Madame Lapierre was distracted, and evidently 
hesitated. Her mother's heart was willing to accept 
the proposal, which would console her son, render him 
happy, and give him the woman he loved. But many 
things were also repugnant to her, and frightened her 
in this proposition — this, from every standpoint, shame- 
ful proceeding, which had been sprung on her in such 
a sudden and unexpected fashion. 

" Gaston will refuse," said she; " and he will do 
right, for it is infamous." 

" Does Gaston love Mademoiselle de Kandos ?" 

" Yes." 

'* Do you consider him an honest man, and worthy 
of her?" 

" Oh, yes !" 

" Is she worthy of him ?" 

"Certainly." 

" Eh, well ! what is there that is infamous in uniting 
the two good young people ?" 

" But " 

"Will he make her happy?" 

" I am certain of it !" 

" Do you prefer his despair ?" 

" Oh, no I . My poor child V 
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"Then, why do you wish to punish him for his 
father's little irregularities?" 
" Him ?" 

" Certainly ! if he does not marry Annette.'* 
** Oh ! my God ! my God ! What a situation to be 
placed in. It is frightful !" 

" It is simple as a — b — c. He does not relate my 
history, which no one will ask of him. He furnishes 
my death certificate. He marries, and goes away with 
his wife to wherever he pleases — you follow your 
children. One hears nothing more said of the late 
Louis Clermont. And I make three people happy — 
to say nothing of myself." 

" Then you will disappear — you will leave the duke, 
and France T 

" Carajo ! how fast you go ! Why not ask me to 
blow out my brains at the same time ?'* 

" If you were not the worst of scoundrels you would 
have done so long since !" 

" Thanks ! But I am to give all, then, and receive 
nothing. I will do as I please, and remain near the 
duke, who loves me, and whom I adore." 

" That's impossible. Gaston would not consent to 
it." 

" Indeed ! And why ? Does this concern him ? 
What are you afraid of ? That I will run away with, 
or swallow this excellent gentleman ? Ah ! what 
do you take me for ? Doubtless, for a fool ! . Un- 
deceive yourself. A scamp, if you please ; but an 
idiot, never ! To rob or kill the duke would be to 
give my head to the scaffold ! Would not the first 
suspicion rest upon Bernard, the steward ? Now, 
Bernard is like Caesar's wife. He should not be sus- 
pected ! He would be lost — and he cares something 
for his skin and his own poor little welfare. I have 
covered up all traces of Louis Clermont. I will now 
bury him, in partnership with you. These things shall 
not be done by halves. No, no, Bernard will remain 
the friend of the duke, and the model of stewards. It 
is to my interest, do you see *, and 1 cat^ ^s» tj\>\q.\v tot 
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the duke's life and fortune, as if I was the duke him- 
self." 

The ex-gaucho spoke with such an accent of truth 
that Madame Lapierre could no longer doubt his 
sincerity. 

Still, she remained silent, struggling between the 
horror this infamous proposition caused her, and 
the secret but violent desire to assure her son's hap- 
piness. 

" Now," resumed the tempter, " remember this well, 
Ernestine, the wild boar, when cornered, turns on the 
dogs !" 

Madame Lapierre recoiled in fright before the 
atrocious look of the convict. 

" Monster !" she murmured. 

" So ! it is understood, and agreed upon ! You will 
speak to Gaston " 

" Yes, but if he refuses ?" 

" He will accept, if you wish it ! And you will wish 
it, lecause I do.*' 

The unhappy mother clasped her hands, feeling that 
it was her duty to refuse, but trembling before the 
consequences of her refusal ; and for her son, whom 
she felt was threatened. 

" Is it settled ?" 

"It is horrible!" 

" To make him happy ? To save him by assuring 
my safety ?" 

" At such a price " 

" In three days you will receive the papers of which 
I told you proving my death. In four days — the 
young man will return to demand the hand of Made- 
moiselle de Kandos, which will be accorded him. 
Otherwise, I will act! And then^ beware !" 

"She will yield," said Monsieur Bernard to himself, 
on leaving Madame Lapierre. " She is afraid of me, 
and what I may do if she resists. And, then, she de- 
sires as much as I do to see \iim rcvarx^ \}a^ ^q.>\\\5^ 
lady. As for Monsieur Gaston, tVvaX. Vu\.wo>\^ ^oxvw^ J 
gentleman will be only too happy \.o \.a\Le \.\v^ ^^"^"^ ^^^ 1 
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her fortune. Ah ! ah ! my son the son-in-law of the 
Duke of Kandos ! What a comedy life is !** 



CHAPTER IX. 

ANOTHER STORY. 

TV/TADAME LAPIERRE, almost mad with grief and 
devoured by anguish, had to return to her work- 
women as if nothing was wrong. 

For her, this pretended coolness and indifference 
was intolerable torture. 

As improper as was Clermont's proposition ; as con- 
trary as it was to the laws of honor ; although it re- 
quired, on the son and mother's part, a real, effective 
complicity, it had its tempting sides. This one, above 
all — it assured Gaston's happiness for the rest of his 
life. Oh ! if she could only have accepted without her 
son's knowledge, leaving him the integrity of his 
loyalty, she would not have hesitated. But Gaston 
knew that his father lived. He could not profit by 
the lie and the forgery without participating in it di- 
rectly and voluntarily, without falling almost to the 
level of the wretch, his father. 

Still, if she refused, and did not obtain the young 
man's consent, what might befall him ? This man, 
who had threatened him, was capable of anything ; 
she did not deceive herself in that respect. She must, 
then, save Gaston ! But, how ? Leave Paris ? Fly 
to a distance ? They were poor, and had neither the 
means nor ability to adopt a resolution so easy and 
convenient to the rich. Besides, could they be sure of 
earning their bread? Then flight would not cure Gas- 
ton of his love. He would carry with him, every- 
where, the image of Mademoiselle de Kandos — his 
wound would bleed anywhere else as it did at Paris. 
Now that she had had a glimpse of what might be 
possible, she could not brmg \ieT?»e\i \.o '^vm^W. x^:^. 
It was true that Gaston was wotxXv^ oi ^w\\'^^\.\.^, ^\igi, 
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that he would render her happy. Married to Made- 
moiselle de Kandos — what a dream! 

While Madame Lapierre gave herself up to these 
thoughts and underwent the temptation of these dif- 
ferent impulses, she unconsciously decided to influence 
her son in the way Louis Clermont had indicated; for 
there are circumstances in which to hesitate, to strug- 
gle, to reason, to discuss the pros and cons, is to already 
surrender. Gaston was still at Neuilly, net daring to 
knock at the duke's door in order to see Annette for 
the last time, and unable to decide upon fleeing from 
her altogether, and thus placing between them, in 
actujal space, the distance which would henceforth 
morally separate them. 

But his feet could not leave the ground which the 
young girl's little feet touched whenever she went 
out. 

At length he perceived that the neighbors and the 
few passers by noticed his prolonged presence and his 
agitation. Evidently they were astonished at it, in 
spite of the precautions he had taken to escape atten- 
tion. 

" I will compromise her!" he said to himself. "Well, 
I must be off! Adieu, Annette! Adieu!" And mak- 
ing a determined effort, he started away. But he had 
scarcely gone ten steps before he felt a light touch on 
his shoulder, and heard a soft, low voice murmur in 
his car: ' 

" Give me your arm. Monsieur Lapierre!" 

He turned around, and found himself face to face 
with Jeanne. 

" Madame la duchesse!" he stammered. 

"Don't look so astounded," she said, "and let us 
walk on: I want to talk to you." 

He mechanically obeyed. A sort of unreasoning 
joy had taken possession of him. This well known 
face of one who lived near Annette, whom he believed 
he would never see again, produced upon him the 
effect oi a ray of sunlight which V\g\\\.^ V\\^ ^^xYxv^'a**, 
It was as If something of the womatv \\^ \on^^ V^^ . 
come to him. He silently regarded Yver, s^caxc^Vs e^-ax- ^ 
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ing to breathe, lest he should drive awcy the visionj 
asking himself if he dreamed, and fearful of the av/ak- 
ening. 

"Monsieur Lapierre," said the little duchccs, "I 
saw you from the garden. I was thinking of going to 
see you at your home, but you were here, so I profited 
by it. Let us converse." 

" How is — Mademoiselle de Kandos?** he asked. 
" Has she seen me? Does she know you arc here?'* 

** Annette has not seen you. She is shut up in her 
own room. She is ignorant that I am with you, and 
she must remain ignorant of it." 

"Ah!" replied Gaston, with a suppressed sob, "she 
hates me now, and she ought to hate me — I deserve 
it — my conduct towards her has been cowardly, in- 
famous — " 

" No, Monsieur Lapierre, she does not hate you, 
but she suffers terribly, and your conduct is inex- 
plicable." 

" She suffers! Yes, she must suffer, and through 
my fault. But she does not suffer any more than I 
do. Oh! if it had not been for my mother, I would 
have already killed myself." 

" I do not think that would have consoled Annette 
very much." 

While talking, they had gained Neuilly avenue, 
along which they v/alked slowly towards the bridge, 
as they were now out of sight of the duke's mansion. 

" Monsieur Lapierre," resumed the duchess, in a 
voice at once firm and sympathetic, " you know that I 
esteem you highly — and even have an affection for 
you; my present proceeding is the best proof of it. 
On the other hand, I love Annette, and wish to see 
her happy. You have refused her hand. For this 
there must have been very serious and very grave 
reasons." 

"Oh! yes," murmured the young man, shuddering. . 

"Very good. But that is not enough. You owe 
ler an explanation. You owe it for several reasons 
z the Grst place, because you catvT\o\.\^s.M^ ^'^ \vo^^%\. 
^^g' ffirl in the position ot YvaVvxv^ \^^^^ x^^x^-s.^^ 
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without her knowing why. Secondly, because you 
are young, and may perhaps exaggerate certain diffi- 
culties, which others, if they knew them, could doubt- 
less help you to overcome." 

" You are right,'* responded Gaston, " and I feel 
how odious and incomprehensible my conduct has 
been. I wished to tell all to the duke, but my courage 
failed me; yes, it was cowardice on my part. It was 
* because I felt that if I once spoke all would be ended 
— ended forever!" 

"Well," kindly said the duchess, "let us admit that 
this might be true. It is none the less your duty to 
explain yourself. Your silence is misery to Annette, 
and anything would be better to her than to believe 
that you do not love her as well as she loves you." 

" Madame, to you, to you I will tell all! But you 
will be horrified afterwards, you will understand. 
Listen—" 

" No, no, tell me nothing!" she hastily interrupted. 

He looked at her with astonishment. 

" Why? It would be less painful for me to tell you. 
You are so good, kind, and humane. You are so sym- 
pathetic. You have upon me the effect of an angel of 
light and purity." 

" No, no," said she, energetically. " You should tell 
all to Annette; to her only. It is she whom you must 
reassure. It is she to whom you owe it. It is she 
who is unhappy and loves you. And, besides, if she 
knew that you had told another, even her father, what 
you had concealed from her, she would never forgive 
you for it. She must not even know that I have seen 
you. You must seem to be acting on your own im- 
pulse. 

" But she loves you as you deserve to be loved! 

" You are young, Monsieur Lapierre, and do not 
understand women!" 

He made a gesture of surprise. 

" I have a profound and devoted affection for An- 
nette," pursued the duchess. " She a\so\oNt.^ x^^-^^^-^ 
much. But in the friendship of two vJome^\Xv^\^ -^icc^ -i 
always a thousand restrictions and s>\isc^^x^^>^^'^^^'^^- 1 
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She would never pardon you for having gfreater con- 
fidence in me than in her, nor for following my advice. 
If i was in her place, I would feel the same. I can 
understand that it costs you less to speak ta me than 
to her whom you love. But if I loved you I could no 
longer understand it." 

" You are, perhaps, right," said Gaston, in a mourn- 
ful voice. ** Well, I will tell her alll But it is fright- ^ 
ful; and, far from consoling her and being a relief to * 
me, this avowal will increase her grief — and! — Oh! I 
would sooner die than to make it, above all to her!" 

*^ It is a duty. Monsieur Lapierre. Annette has a 
right to know why, after you were allowed to love 
her, you declined her hand when it was ofifered to 
you." 

" I am ready to speak!" said Gaston, in a resolute 
voice. " Yes, here is a duty to be performed. She 
must not doubt my love. This avowal will be my ex- 
piation. May you be blessed for having decided me 
to make it." 

He had become as pale as death. 

" Thanks!" said the little duchess, kindly pressing 
his hand. " I must leave you and return to Annette. 
Present yourse'f in a quarter of an hour; ask for the 
duchess and you will be received. You promise me?" 

" Yes, madame." 

" And she shall never know that it was I who in- 
fluenced you to do this?" 

** Never, I swear!" 

** I believe you, monsieur. Be courageous, and un- 
derstand well that it is for Annette alone to pronounce 
judgment on your conduct and its motives." 

Gaston seized her hand and carried it to his lips 
with a sort of religious adoration. 

" You are a saint!" he murmured. 

" No," said she, smiling kindly. " I love Annette 
and esteem you, that is all!" 

And she hastened away, lightly and rapidly, in the 
direction of the family residence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DISCLOSURE. 

A QUARTER of an hour later, Gaston, faithful to 
"^^ his promise, rang resolutely at the front door of 
the Kandos mansion. 

The servant who answered the bell and who knew 
him very well, as Gaston had for a year past been a 
habitue of the house in his capacity as music teacher to 
Mademoiselle de Kandos, opened the door and showed 
him up to the duchess's own private apartments on the 
first floor. 

He had doubtless received his orders, for, without 
announcing the young man or even knocking, he open- 
ed a door, and Gaston found himself in a salon which 
he had never entered before. 

It was small and charming, like the woman who in- 
habited it: a sort of boudoir, drawing-room and work- 
ing-room, in which the duchess received no one but 
Annette and her husband, and which seemed to form 
a pan of herself. 

When Gaston suddenly found himself in this room, 
he saw that two ladies were there. One, Annette, was 
seated; the other, the duchess, was standing up. The 
latter, who was expecting him, perceived him at once, 
and thanked and encouraged him with a rapid glance. 
Then, stooping over the young girl, who sat with 
bowed head and half-closed eyes, she whispered to 
her: 

"Here is Monsieur Lapierre!** 

He had stopped near the door; paler, and trem- 
bling more, than a criminal on his way to the gal- 
lows. 
Annette suddenly raised her Yvead ati^ ^ax^^ xi.'s^^'ft. 
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him, stifling a cry of surprise, which died almost un- 
heard on her half-opened lips. In making this move- 
ment she had turned her pretty face towards him. It 
was very pale, and had such an expression of deep 
grief and silent and unconscious reproach, that it 
made Gaston forget everything else. 

He hastened towards her, fell at her feet and, seiz- 
ing the hands she held out to him, covered them with 
hot tears. 

" You!'* was all she said. 

Gaston had expected a very different reception; 
knowing the superior nature of the young girl, and 
how passionate she was, yet also how susceptible to 
any imaginary slight, which often rendered her hard 
and sometimes unjust, he was all the more touched 
and profoundly moved at this one simple word, which 
was less a reproach than a caress, and at the kindness 
with which she gave him her little white hands, so soft 
and trembling. 

Gaston expected to see her wounded, proud and 
haughty. He found her tender, humble, without 
anger, and almost resigned, accepting his unexpected 
presence as a great joy, tempered with grief. 

"Oh, Annette!" he finally said, raising his eyes, and 
almost intoxicated at finding her beautiful ones gaz- 
ing into his, " forgive me all the evil I have done you. 
If you but knew how I love you.*' 

"You love me?" she repeated. "Yes; I see it; I 
feel it; and that is everything!" 

While they were gazing at and speaking to each 
pther, their hands clasped as if nothing could ever 
^epar^e them again, they had completely forgotten the 
duchess, and she had completely retired without their 
perceiving it, 

' " IJow you have suffered!" said Gastcn, contemplat- 
ing her. "You have wept, and for me! Oh! if I 
could only bear your part of the suffering, as well as 
my own share, I would be happy, even though it killed 
me!" 

'* No," said she, kindly. " I assure you that it is 
7od to suffer for those whom one \om^'5». N^^\\ ^^^ 
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could take my part of the grief, that is, if I ceased^ to 
suffer it would be because I had ceased to love you; 
and you would not wish that ?" 

" No," replied the young man, with the artless egot- 
ism of a lover. 

" It was good of you to come back, to return in spite 
of all. When I saw you go away yesterday, after your 
interview with my father, without speaking a word to 
me or even throwing a glance towards my window, I 
believed that all was ended, that I should never see 
you again, nor you me — even to weep together!'* 

"Annette, I was mad! The duke had dismissed me 
indignantly, and my conduct deserved it. Ah! you do 
not know!" 

" I know nothing but this, that you refused my 
hand, which the duke offered you. And all my anger, 
all my rebelliousness, all my captiousness, all, all dis- 
appeared before this one idea: *Lost! we are forever 
lost to each other!' " 

" You are better than I, Annette. Your pride, for 
you have a g^eat deal, and I love it, as part of your- 
self, is less strong than your love, and it was pride 
which kept me silent. I hate, despise myself. For- 
give me. I have come to tell you all, do you under- 
stand me ? alir 

" Ah!" said she, and her large eyes were filled with 
light. 

" Yes, ought one to blush before her whom he loves? 
Does he not owe her a full and entire confidence ? If 
you rebuke me afterwards, I will still bless you. What 
does it matter ? You shall, at least, have proof that I 
am entirely yours, and that I keep nothing from you, 
not even that which I am going to tell you." 

"Well, speak!" interrupted the young girl, leaning 
yet closer to him. " For one second, on seeing you 
again, it passed through my mind and heart with the 
rapidity of light, that as you had returned it was be- 
cause the separation was not final. I was deceived. 
But speak — who icnows, perhaps — loge\.Vv^T — ^^^ ^'^ 
£nda, remedy, if there is one." 
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" There is none, Annette. You, yourself, will pro- 
nounce and execute my sentence." 

" Your sentence! You culpable! What next ?'* 
" Yes, culpable — culpable for having loved you when 
I ought not.'* 

" Is one also master of himself in such cases?" 

" I should have been sufficiently master of myself to 
have fled from this house." 

" Then you would not have loved me T\ 

" Ah! well, listen, Annette." 

He passed his hand over his forehead to wipe away 
the cold sweat which covered it as the moment for the 
terrible confession arrived. 

" Annette," he resumed, in an almost inaudible 
voice, " my name is not Lapierre!" 

She looked at him with an astonishment, which, for 
the moment, overcame every other sentiment. 

" Your name is not Lapierre?" she finally repeated, 

" Lapierre is my mother's name." 

" Well?" 

" Her maiden name — and she is married! — and not 
a widow!" 

" Well — why? — I don't understand — why do you not 
bear vour father's name!" 

" Because that name is infamous, dishonored!" 
** Oh! what is that to me?" cried the young girl, in 
a transport of affection and ignorance, and completely 
forgetful of the world, its laws, and its prejudices, 
which are far worse than its laws; ^^you are honest, 
good and noble^' 

"Annette, my name, my father's, is that of a convict ' 
— that of an assassin, of the worst of wretches!" 

There was a silence. Annette had faintly shud- 
dered. Gaston felt it. He concealed his face in his 
hands, overwhelmed, in the posture of a criminal, and 
murmured: 



"Oh! you see it, Annette- 



t> 



He dared not look at her. It was a time of horrible 
anguish to him. If this silence had lasted much 
longer he p.'ouid have died oi atvg>us\v ^x. V^^ i^^x.. 
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All at once two lips were pressed upon his forehead, 
and two hands seized his. 

**My poor friend! My poor Gaston! My dearly 
beloved! ** said Mademoiselle de Kandos, with an accent 
of passionate tenderness. 

He raised his head. 

" Well, and after all?** she resumed. " Yes, I can 
understand your hesitation and grief. It is f^ghtful. 
I know what you have experienced." 

" Vaur 

She quickly broke off, but soon continued: 

" But, we will leave that! You are not responsible 
for the crimes of your father — poor unfortunate!" 

" I am not responsible, it is true; but there is a tie 
between us which I cannot cast aside, and I cannot 
offer you this cursed and bloody name. And even if 
I dared to, even if you were sublime enough to accept 
it, your father would never give his consent. No, it 
would be impossible." 

" Nevertheless, you knew all this when we were first 
lovers!" 

"And that was where I was infamous." 

" No, but you should have told me then." 

" I should, yes — but — the situation has recently 
changed." 

•* So you have already told me. But in what?" 

"In this: my father escaped from the galleys, and 
disappeared, many years ago, without leaving any 
traces — so that I might well believe he was dead — or, 
at all events, that he was far away — and that he would 
never be heard from again." 

" Well?" ' 

" He has returned — I have seen him." 

Annette turned pale. 

" Where, when?" 

"About two weeks ago, at home. And, oh! my 
God! under such terrible circumstances! He had 
been gone twenty years — I knew him no more than he 
did me." Gaston shuddered at iVve recoW^c\A.o\v <^V\v\^ 
meeting' with his father." 
Tell me all, Gaston." 



// 
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" He was fresh from the commission of a new 
murder. He was fleeing, with justice at his heels. 
He asked me to save him from the scaffold! — after 
having tried to kill me, not knowing who I was." 

"Yes, this is horrible!" murmured the distracted 
young girl. 

Again they were silent. 

" Where is he now?" she finally asked. 

" Oh! do not ask me, Annette — yet, still, you should 
know it. This is what I ought to have told the duke, 
for this criminal threatens you! But " 

"But what?" 

" Annette, can I denounce him, deliver him up, and 
throw to the executioner — this man; whose son I am?" 

" No!" she replied, in a hollow voice. "Oh! no, 
never!" 

" Even if I fear that he may commit other crimes!" 

"He must be prevented from doing so! Now, tell 
me all; his name, and where he is concealed. You 
and I are one. It is not betraying your secret; it is 
sharing the terrible burden." 

Gaston felt one last and supreme moment of hesita- 
tion and dread; then he hastily leaned towards 
Annette, and whispered, as if he feared the sound of 
his own voice: 

" His name is Louis Clermont, and he lives — here!'' 

" Here!" said she, her face agitated by sudden and 
great emotion. 

" He is the duke's steward! he whom they call 
Monsieur Bernard." 

Annette uttered a terrible cry, and stood up perfectly 
rigid. 

" What ails you?" asked Gaston, frightened. 

" What ails me!" she repeated, with a wild burst of 
laughter. " Ah! it was really true, then ?" 

And her laugh died away as she staggered and fell 
fainting into Gaston's arms. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Annette's secret. 

<< ANNETTE, what is the matter?*' murmured 

•^^ Gaston, distracted. " You do not answer 
me! She is going to die — I have killed her " 

He clasped her to his heart — covering her pale face 
and closed eyes with ardent and despairing kisses. 

" Oh! help — help!" he at length cried out, more and 
more frightened, and, seeking with his eyes for a bell- 
rope or some way of obtaining assistance without 
leaving her, he started to put her in an easy chair 
near by. But as soon as his arms were unclasped 
from around her, the young girl appeared to return to 
herself. Her long eye-lashes were raised. 

" Stop!" she murmured, in a weak voice. " Hush — 
be silent." 

At the same time she took his hand. 

** But you suffer! you are ill!" 

** There, that bottle!" sighed Annette. 

And she glanced towards a small table, on which, 
among various toilet articles, was a small, gold-mount- 
ed, crystal smelling-bottle. Gaston seized it, and 
opening it, made Annette, whose breathing was short 
and quick, inhale the odor. 

" Now, I am better," said she, as, with her lover's 
help, she arose to a sitting posture. " I alarmed you, 
friend. I am greatly ashamed of myself. Forgive 
me — I did not know I was so foolish." 

" Oh! I can easily understand why you were 
alarmed, learning that this man was near you and 
your father; but reassure yourseli. Iti x^-aiVx.-^ ^ ^'^yxi. 
run no serious risk, for he knows \.Vva\.\ am ^aVck\v?N% 
over you, and he dares not risk e-sipo^w^^. ^\N^o\bX.^ 
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that, do you believe that any consideration would 
have made me withold or delay any avowal; or would 
have prevented me from speaking to the duke ? No 
— no! Rather the scaffold for him; and shame and 
suicide for me!" 

She smiled kindly, and said: 

** I am braver than that. And, besides, to save you 
pain, what danger would I not risk!*' 

" How you love me!'* murmured Gaston, enchanted 
in his grief, and experiencing, amidst so many cruel 
emotions, the holiest and profoundest of joys. " It is 
true, then," he continued, " that one can be loved so 
much! Now, Annette, I bless all that has separated 
us, and everything which has tortured us, as it has 
taught me to know you better, and to read the 
depths of your heart. Oh, how happy I am! Do I 
merit so much happiness? What are ambition, glory, 
fortune, and all the joys of this earth in comparison 
with the intoxicating pleasure of being thus at your 
feet, hearing your voice and kissing your hands ? The 
light from your beautiful eyes penetrates me — it is the 
sun — the spring-time — it is love! The only feeling 
that can tear us from the earth, and make us greater 
than the world! Anyone knowing our situation would 
mourn with us. Yet we are the happiest beings in 
creation!" 

" Yes," said Annette; " and still more happy than 
you might think, for this terrible avowal, which has 
cost you so much, which has separated us, unites us 
closer, through fate and anguish, than we were before 
united through our love." 

" What is it that you are saying, Annette?" asked 
Gaston, surprised. " I do not understand you." 

" Come, sit down here, Gaston, beside me. I have 
something to tell you in my turn. I have a confidence 
to repose in you — a secret to reveal. Like you, I for- 
get all my self-respect — after having struggled, after 
having wished to remain silent, as you did. We shall 
no longer have any secrets frotn. eada. o\.Vve.Y " 
*'Of what secret do you wisVv to s^^^*^. "^V^v. ^^- 
cret can there be in such a calm \\le a.s ^o\xx'5»r 
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" You have revealed it to me — or, rather, you have 
removed all my doubts. I doubted the evidence of 
my senses. I told myself that I was deceived, that I 
had not heard correctly, or that I misunderstood. I 
knew well that this was not true, but . I struggled 
against my own convictions. You have cleared up 
everything. It was true — positively true!" 

She gave a quick shudder. 

" Explain yourself, Annette. You frighten me." 
She lowered her voice, and leaned closer to him. 
" We have nothing to reproach ourselves with — it is 
horrible, and this pleases me." 

" Annette, what are you saying ? I — I do not un- 
sderstand." 

- " You will soon." 

She was very pale, and her eyes shone with feverish 
fire. For a mo.nent she was silent, collecting herself, 
and finding, perhaps, that her avowal was more diffi- 
cult to make than a few minutes before she had 
thought it would be. 

" Listen," she finally resumed. " You must have 
often noticed my strange questions and behavior when 
you have said that you could not marry me ?" 

" That is true!" replied Gaston. " But I felt myself 
so blameworthy " 

" You must have thought it strange that I should 
have so frequently and persistently asked you if tlie 
obstacle was on your side, on on mine, whether it was 
you — or my father ?" 

"In fact — I now recall — yes — but I suffered too 
much to ever dream " 

"And you have also remarked, that although the 
duke appeared good and kind to me, and did for me 
what so few fathers would have done, in being the 
first to make himself an advance which you could not 
have made, and in being willing to give me to the 
man I loved, without taking into account the differ- 
ence in our fortunes and positious, yow mu^t \v^m^ t^- 
marked that I never expressed for VvVrcv atv^ ol X^^ '5.^'^- 
timents of gratitude, and affectiotx \\Vuc\v xNxvs q.o^^nxcX 
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would have inspired in any other young girl in my sit- 
uation ?" 

" I attribute^ that to your peculiar nature — so diffi- 
cult to understand — restrained to excess or adorably 
expansive in turns, and which is always astonishing 
one by its sudden changes," replied Gaston, greatly 
astonished. 

" Gaston, I have never loved my father!" said she, in 
a still lower tone. 

" Why is that ?" 

" For a thousand reasons. In the first place, he 
abandoned me, an infant, as he had my mother. I have 
been brought up away from him. I knew he had 
been cursed and driven away by my grandfather, who 
worshiped me, and whom I loved. I knew, without 
understanding why, that he had been a bad son, a bad 
husband; and my mother, you see, has been a kind of 
religion with me. I observed that he was a bad fa- 
ther, since for fifteen years he had been able to live 
far away from his daughter without endeavoring to 
see her." 

" But you, yourself, acknowledge that he has been 
kind to you since his return; and I must say that he 
greatly moved me by his reception of, and his sym- 
pathy with, me — it was so great and generous." 

** One is not master of one's self in such things as 
these, Gaston. I have struggled, believe me, against 
this feeling which appeared to me wicked and unnat- 
ural. When I saw him, two years ago, for the first 
time, although he appeared moved, and wept on em- 
bracing me, I felt a sensation of repulsion. There is 
everything about him to please one, I acknowledge. 
He has been good — very good to me, although at 
times he seems as if embarrassed and intimidated " 

" Intimidated ?" 

"Yes; and now, I understand why!" 

"And why is it, then?" 

"Listen! Jeanne, whom I love very much — the 
only being I do love besides yourself, loved him, and 
/ was the £rst to perceive it. She \s ^o cVv^xmrn*^, ^c» 
""voted, so admirably good -** 
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"Oh! yes!" murmured Gaston, 

" That I became ashamed of my indifference, of my 
antipathy. * Since she loves him, he must merit it,' I 
said to myself. And when she married him I almost 
believed that I would end by having for him the feel- 
ings of a daughter for her father — " 

" Well r 

" Well," resumed Annette, with an approach to a 
sneer, which alarmed Gaston, "I was the one who was 
right, after all." She raised herself up. " Gaston — 
my fatlier is as bad as yours! " 

" That is impossible ! Heavens ! what are you say- 
ing?" 

" It is impossible ! — Yes, that was what I said to 
myself, every day, at first ; but, after what you have 
told me there is no longer any doubt. 1 heard cor- 
rectly." 

She shivered. Her hands were like ice. Her long 
eyelashes drooped over her flashing eyes. 

" What have you heard ? " asked Gaston, as anxious 
now on her account as he had been a short time be- 
fore on his own. 

" It was shortly after our arrival at Paris. We had 
just taken possession of this house," she continued in 
a short and abrupt tone. " One evening it was very 
warm. I was nervous and could not sleep. I had 
known you for a short while, and had commenced to 
love you. Being unable to close my eyes, I arose, put 
on a light dressing-gown and started to go down into 
the garden. The nightingale sang; it seemed as if he 
called me and as if he spoke of you. I softly des- 
cended the main stairway so as to disturb no one. 
It was late, everyone had gone to bed, and I believed 
all were asleep. 

^ •* In creeping along the corridor I saw a gleam of 
light under the door of the duke's study. This sur- 
prised me. I thought he was in the duchess's apart- 
ment. I feared that he might come out and see me 
and would not consent to my going into the garden 
alone at that time of night. While 1 slood Vv^svV^i^lvw^ 
what to do, ready at the slightest aVavm lo ^o\i^c:V \.q> 
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my room, I heard the sound of voices. He was n< 
alone. He spoke violently — and some one, a ma 
answered him in the same tone ! It was Bernafd— 

" My father!" 

" Yes, your father! I did not wish to listen, as yc 
can well imagine, but a strange word riveted me 1 
the spot — " 

*'What word was it?" 

"The word, * galleys.'" 

"Oh !" said Gaston, distracted. 
. " Then I all at once noticed the familiar tone i 
which this Bernard spoke to my father." 

" They are familiar ?" 

" Yes, when they are alone — while before the worl 
he is very respectful, indeed, to * Monsieur le due !' " 

" This is strange !" 

" You shall see. * I don't know exactly what I fel 
but it was a sort of vertigo, a frightful presentimen 
. I drew nearer the door and — listened !" 

" And—" 

" And I heard, indistinctly, broken phrases. Tl 
duke, in a voice which frightened me and which I hs 
never before known him to use, said: * Depart, wretcl 
1 do not know what restrains me from crushing yc 
under my heel !' ' Try it once !' responded the othe 
in a railing yet threatening tone. * I will only have i 
say one word to send you to the galleys or the sea 
fold!'" 

" Oh ! my God !" murmured Gaston. 

" *I will not go alone!' replied the duke. * Possiblj 
retorted Bernard. * But you will go as surely as I. 

" This is frightful ! Are you sure you heard ar 
understood correctly, Annette ?" 

"There was a humming in my ears. I believed 
was going to die !" pursued the young girl, almost b 
coming ill at the remembrance of the scene. Sudden 
a piece of furniture was moved — I heard a step a] 
proach the door, I recovered my senses, and fled fro: 
the place, I, instinctively, regained my chamber, an 
fell unconscious on the floor, wYvete \ ioM\A \so5'$.0^^ 
daybreak, " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BOTH IN THE SAME PREDICAMENT. 

■pOR a moment there was an oppressive silence. 
One could even hear their long drawn breaths. 
Gaston was the first to speak. 

" Are you very sure that you did not dream all this?" 
he said finally, but hopelessly ; " that it was not a 
frightful nightmare ? You know that such things are. 
A dream is often so distinct and clear that one takes 
it for reality — and can scarcely drive out of their 
minds the images evoked by an uneasy sleep." 

"No, Gaston; I have, without believing it, said the 
same to myself. I have tried to cling to that hope, 
also. But there was no illusion about it. Remem- 
ber, that on recovering my senses, I was partly dress- 
ed — I had on my dressing-gown. Moreover, my door, 
which I had pulled to after me, remained half open. 
Then, I had really gone out. Still, for a long time, I 
endeavored to believe it was an hallucination, but 
without success. Now there is no longer any doubt. 
That is — Bernard being the man you say — you can 
plainly see that the words overheard by me corres- 
pond too exactly with the truth for us to attempt to 
deceive ourselves any longer. It would be a cowardly 
shrinking from fate. Let us look the truth in the face, 
and cease playing — as far as we are concerned, a use- 
less deception." 

"Thus the duke — oh ! Annette — my poor Annette !" 

He hurriedly caught ler to his breast. She now 
seemed nearer to him. A common misfortune hence- 
forUi united them. It was no longer a case of a great 
lord's noble and rich daughter \ov\tvg atv^\i^vcv<a^\<^^^^ 
fyapoormusician. It was a young gvtV atv^ ^^omxv^ 
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man, equally stricken by misfortune, equally bow 
down under the threat of the same danger and t 
same shame. He now understood Annette's fii 
words when, before revealing her secret to him, s 
exclaimed : 

" That which separated us brings us together aga 
through fate and suffering, as we were before unit 
by our love !" 

" Still," he resumed, " there are things which I ca 
not explain to myself, which escape me. I do not s 
all this clearly. How has the duke- — your father- 
man in his position — been forced to commit crim 
which put him at the mercy of Louis Clermont ? H( 
is it that this has never been heard of 1 Why has 
never been pursued ? How can he live tranquil 
openly, here in Paris — without anything being si 
pected ?" 

" You forget that he has lived many years in Ameri< 
on the pampas, as a gauchol I have heard it said th 
the life is a savage one, and justice is powerless, 
badly executed. It may have been at that peric 
without anyone knowing anything about it. Besid 
no one suspects the past of Bernard, his steward !" 

" He conceals himself under a false name ?'* Gast 
suddenly paused, but as quickly resumed : " And y 
say that this man and your father are very familiar 

" Yes, I am sure of it." 

" Then," continued Gaston, trembling, " they canr 
have secrets from each other." 

" Well ?" 

"Well ! then the duke must know who I am. It 
impossible that my father has not told him, now t\ 
he has discovered me — that my name is Clermont, a 
what ties unite us." 

"Indeed!" said the young girl. 

Gaston struck his forehead. 

" Listen, this is certain, now 1 recollect " 

"What!" 

" When I came, two days ago, to refuse your har 
my poor darling, I encountered Bernard as he w 
coming from the duke's study \" 
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"Ahr 

" And he said to me: * Don't speak to the duke. Keep 
my secret. If you are wise Annette is yours! ' " 

" He said that to you! He knows that we love each 

other? He knew that you came on my account ?" 

" Yes, yes " 

" You can see plainly," interrupted Annette, " that 
the duke knew all, when he offered you my hand!" 
They looked at each other in profound silence. 
" Well," resumed Annette, in a low and affectionate 
voice, " I am only a young girl. What I am about to 
say is perhaps improper, but I will be frank and sin- 
cere. I know only my love. The laws, prejudices and 
scruples of the world, what are they to me ? Provided 
it does not know what it need not know, what matters 
the rest to us ? Are we responsible for the misfortunes 
of our birth ? No, I know that I am honest. I am 
sure that you are the best and noblest of men. I love 
you, and will never love any but you, and if I cannot 
be yours I will die mad and desperate. Once married, 
we will fly from this house and go far away, together, 
and live only for and in each other; you are poor, so 
am I. I do not wish a dowry, nor anything else from 
the duke's fortune. You will labor, and I will also; I 
I will become a working-woman with your mother, who 
will knojv how to employ me, and we will be happy. 
Write to the duke, or, better still, go to him and say 
that you accept. You cannot be ashamed, now, to 
give me your name, since mine is worth no more than 
yours." 

Gaston heard her with delight. He now only saw 
one thing, which was, that Annette, knowing his secret 
and agreeing to become his wife, the duke knowing 
who he was and yet giving him his daughter, and being, 
doubtless, an accomplice in crime of his own father, he 
no longer had any reason for declining a happiness 
which had been brought about by the strange combin- 
ation of two overwhelming misfortunes. 

"And then," he exclaimed, "if that which you be- 
lieve is true, I ought not to leave yoM Vv^t^ vcv 's^^c^ 
^nds. Yes, yes, you are right, my vjeW-\ie\oN^^\ Ma\\'^\. 
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you have told me of your father is no longer to be 
doubted. Now I recall the duke's emotion, the strange 
words which escaped him and the savage and threat- 
ening expression of terror which convulsed his features 
when I told him that I could not give you my name. 
He believed that it was because of him." 

" Now, you see I was right, Gaston! Oh! I will be 
your wife. I am anxious to leave this dreadful atmos- 
phere. Take me, carry me away, and let us forget it 
all." 

" But I will have to produce certificates of my birth 
and my mother's marriage, and my father being alive, 
that would denounce him." 

" If such was the case he would not have said lo 
you: *If you are wise Annette is yours.' " 

" You are right; together they have invented some 
method that I am ignorant of." 

" It must be so. Do not be uneasy ; simply say to 
the duke : * I accept !' If he had not known how to 
arrange the marriage without any danger he would 
not have proposed it." 

** My head swims !" murmured Gaston. " It seems 
as if I was walking in darkness and had the vertiga" 

" Only love me as well as I love you, Gaston. I do 
not stop to reflect, or to hesitate. I am ready to bless 
the crimes and shame which give me to you!'^ 

" I will prove that I am worthy of your love. Yes, 
now it is impossible that you should not be my wife, 
since it is possible that you may be. How, I am 
ignorant, as yet. But you are right, I will go and 
write to the duke that I accept." : 

" Above all, let him suspect nothing!" 

" Do not be afraid. Your secret shall die with me!** 

" And yours with me! Gaston, embrace your wife!" 

Their lips met. It was for the first time! A slight 
noise made them start from each other's arms. It was 
the duchess, who thus announced her return. They 
had been left together for two hours, and Jeanne now 
came to warn them that it was near the dinner hour 
and time for them to separate. 

Gaston, on seeing her enter, sudd^ivVj ^vi!b^\^Vat* 
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"Madame la duchesse, thanks!" he said to her, and 

LStened out of the room, and then out of the house, 

nning like mad, absolutely intoxicated and out of his 

nses from joy. 

" Eh, well ? my dear Annette," said the little duchess, 

Itching the young girl's radiant face. 

'* Oh! Jeanne," murmured the other, " I am happy, 

ry happy!" 

" Then you have had an explanation, and the obstacles 

hich appeared insurmountable do not exist ?" 

** No, no!" said Annette, " but do not question me " 

le stopped abruptly and fixed, with a frightened air, 
ir eyes on the laughing ones of the little duchess; 
Ah! my God! And you!" she murmured, with an 
cpression of anguish on her lovely features. " I had 
►rgotten " 

" What are you saying ?" 

" Nothing, nothing !" 

She hid her face on Jeanne's shoulder, and clasped 
er in her arms, while a flood of tears filled her eyes, 
he had suddenly remembered that Jeanne was her 
ither's wife; that she loved and worshiped her hus- 
and; and the idea of the duke's unworthiness and 
lat this charming and good woman was without 
oubt united to a criminal, had completely unsettled 
er. 

"If she knew, the unfortunate woman!" thought 
nnette. "What a horrible situation!" 

Softened by the interview she had just had with 
raston, and rendered better by the hope of future hap- 
iness, she felt herself full of a great pity. The victim, 
ow, was no longer herself, the daughter, who knew 
nd who expected to free herself by a marriage into 
'hich the ardor of her love and her nature had drawn 
er; but it was Jeanne^ who was to remain in that 
areatened house, and who was united to a man whose 
rimes might yet some day be exposed to the world. 

She covered Jeanne with ardent kisses and feverish 
aresses, which greatly astonished the little duchess, 
^ho was little 2LCCustoin^6. to such outb\\TSlsoiaS.^^^Asyow 
^ the part of her step-daughter. 
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" Oh, Jeanne! Jeanne!" she sobbed. *'No, do not 
question me, but remember this: I love you with all 
my heart!" 

" Nevertheless, I cannot tell her the truth, and I ought 
not to. It would kill her. I have no right to speak!" 
she thought. " May she always remain ignorant, 
always!" 

Jeanne returned her caresses, with a kindness mixed 
with astonishment and uneasiness. 

" She seems to be very sorry for me!" said the 
duchess to herself, agitated by secret fears. "But 
why ?" 



CHAPTER XIII. 



CUCHILLOS ACCOUNTANT. 



T 



HE evening of this same day, after dinner, the 
duke, in place of remaining with his wife and 
daughter as usual, retired to his study. 

" I am not very well," he said to Jeanne, " and I 
passed a very bad night." 

" You are not seriously ill?" she asked, with tender ' 
solicitude, mixed with a vague uneasiness stronger 
than the circumstances seemed to justify. 

" No, no!" quickly replied the duke. " I only need 
a little rest." And, without awaiting a response and 
escaping farther inquiries, he hastily retired. 

" I have been uneasy about your father for some 
days," said the duchess, sadly, when he had gone, ad- 
dressing Annette. " He neither looks nor acts as 
usual." 

Annette remained silent. 

" Have you not also remarked it?" 

" No!" replied Annette, without looking up. 

As soon as he had arrived in his study, the duke, 
far from taking the rfepose which he had seemed to 
think so necessary, gave an order to have Monsieur 
Bernard sent to him. He had not seen him all day. 
Louis Clermont, after his lulervvevj ^\\}cv '^^^^xs\^ 
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Lapierre, had shut himself up in his own private 
apartment, and had not again come out of it. 

Although he was in the house, and had been imme- 
diately informed of the duke's desire to see him, he 
waited some little time before complying with his 
grace's request. 

On seeing him enter, at last, the duke hastened to 
dose and lock the door, and, through an excess of pre- 
caution, even lowered the heavy curtains, which re- 
mained raised during the day, in order to thoroughly 
shut in the sound of their voices, so that no words 
they might utter could be heard from without. 

Bernard watched him do this, and slightly trembled 
on seeing the discomposed features of the false duke. 

" Oh, oh!" he thought, " still another difficulty. To 
the devil with this animal! He is decidedly too nerv- 
ous, and gives me more trouble than a sucking child 
with the colic. Why cannot I dispense with him?*' 

But he carefully kept these reflections to himself, 
and waited to let Cuchillo speak. 

"Bernard," said the latter, suddenly, and drawing 
near the other, so as not to have to elevate his voice, 
"I wish to know how we are off for money." 

"If I had been forewarned. Monsieur le Due, I 
would have brcught my books," replied Louis Cler- 
mont, in the obsequiously insolent tone which he 
adopted, under certain circumstances, when he found 
Cuchillo little disposed for familiarity. 

" I do not need your books. How much can I have 
immediately?" 

Bernard pricked up his ears and regarded his com- 
panion with surprise. 

" By Jove ! you know your resources as well as I 
do." 

" Can I have thirty thousand francs within a few 
days?" 

The steward opened his eyes very wide. 

"What is the matter?" said he. ** Have you be.e5\ 
pmbling? "But no; you aire as virtuous, as a s^vcsX. 
You do not belong to any club. You tvevet ^o ovxV, 

5 
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SO it is not that. Then — ah! that wotildhe droll! 
you be in love with some fashionable woman?" 

"What is it to you?'* replied the duke, violentb 
need money — a large sum — and that, not only " 
but regularly." 

"Ah! you do not wish to speak," thought Cleri 
"Well, you shall speak all the same. Monsie 
Due," he continued aloud, in his most cynical 
" the amount you mentioned represents your ai 
income.*' 

" But I have sixty thousand francs a year," 
rupted Cuchillo, striking his hands against each ( 

" Pardon me! you forget that thirty thousand 
a certain Louis Clermont. You share with him, 
just. And he is liberal, for he could have dem£ 



more." 



The duke made an angry gesture, but he im: 
ately checked himself, and made a few turns 2 
his study, with the tread of a lion enclosed in a 
Louis Clermont followed him with a glance whic 
both derisive and interrogative. 

"Very well," said Cuchillo, pausing; " I will S€ 
land; I will realize, but I must have money, ai 
cost!" 

" I have no objection; sell! You settled 01 
duchess one hundred thousand francs when you 
ried her. Your daughter, through her mother, 
titled to two hundred thousand, the interest on \ 
you only receive until her majority or her man 
when she will come into possession of the entire 
There are then remaining nine hundred thoi 
francs, which you can realize, subject to the cone 
of paying into the said Louis Ciermont*s hand 
hundred thousand francs. There will then be h 
you three hundred thousand, which will bring y 
an income of about fifteen thousand francs. Tl 
yours. No one will dispute it; and you are at li 
to raise on this capital as many times thirty thoi 
francs as you choose." 
Cuchillo^ who at first lislen^^ V^ ^xx*^^^. xvq 
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peared dejected. These figures fell one by one upon 
his head like so many drops of cold water. 

He was not, in truth, ignorant in regard to the situ- 
ation, but he had avoided thinking of or examining 
into it, and the retired life he led, and Jeanne's simple 
tastes, contributed to lull him into a partial delusion, 
in creating around him a relative abundance, which 
appeared genuine luxury to him, although in reality 
he only spent an income of thirty thousand francs, 
which Clermont allowed him. 

^This is horrible!" he murmured, falling into a 
chair. " I have nothing, I do not belong to myself, 
and can do nothing!" 

- He was thinking of Mariquita. It was for her that 
he wanted this money. She was ruined; not by him, 
it is true, but because of him. He had wished to share 
his fortune with her. It was a duty, a strict duty, in 
his eyes. And the money of which he wished to dis- 
1 pose, by despoiling his wife, whom he worshiped, re- 
I presented but a ridiculous sum, above all for Mari- 
j <|uita, whose expensive tastes and irregular way of 
! Uving he well knew. He felt as if taken by the throat; 
i choked by a sentiment of unspeakable shame. It 
seemed as if he had ruined this woman, whom he had 
loved so much and who had lost everything for him! 
Two large tears filled his eyes and then rolled slowly 
down his p>ale cheeks. Bernard shrugged his shoul- 
ders and uttered a sneering little laugh. 

"How womanish!" he muttered. "Well, my good 
fellow," he added, with an air of contemptuous pity, 
"you never in the least understand life! The devil! 
This was our agreement. I repeat, I could have de- 
manded more. I did not do so because, in regard to 
you, I am foolishly weak. I could have demanded, 
for instance, this realization of your fortune. And I 
probably. shall, some day — " 
Cuchillo raised his hand. 
'*Whyr he asked. 

"How ^whyV Decidedly you are too ^o>vw^ Iot 
your a^e. T>o you not understand, tV\etv, \iva\. \^ ^o.>x 
should die it would be all up with yowv \\oox Oex- 
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mont? The whole fortune would go to your daught 
and your wife, and this poor sheep would be shorn of 
his fleece. Now, that is exactly what he does not wish 
to happen. He has, therefore, made up his mind that, 
on the first good occasion which offers itself, you shall 
sell the estate of your papa, and he shall count with 
his own hands the six hundred thousand francs which 
your gratitude will make you offer him. If he has 
not done it sooner, it was because he was prudent and 
calculating. There is a depreciation, just now, in the 
value of real estate, and, besides, too sudden a sale 
might give birth to comments or awaken importunate 
attention. It is only three years since we left la Plata, 
You are well, and we have a plenty of time. You can- 
not say that I am not amiable, hey? I take as good 
care of you as if you were a pretty woman spoiled by 
her lovers." 

Cuchillo arose with a bound, his eyes flashing. Cler- 
mont, who knew how violent he was, recoiled a step, 
putting his hand in a side pocket where he always 
carried a knife. One never knows what may happen, 
and prudence is the mother of safety. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CONFIDENCE. 



T^HE two men measured each other for a moment 
with their eyes, then the expression of Cuchillo's 
face suddenly underwent a change, and passed from 
the fiercest threat to the cruellest anguish and the 
most violent discouragement. Clermont, who had 
not once taken his eyes off him, slowly withdrew his 
hands from his pocket. 

*'Say, my son/' he said, in a conciliating tone, "why 
do you not confide in the old man, and why try to 
play it fine with him? You know llval 1 catv ^we ^ood 
advice, and that you have ne^et re^xe\.\.^e^\v5X.^^vcv^\a 
ioe When I first knew you, ^oax ^ex^ \^^^^- ^^^ 
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you are rich; for, after all, thirty thousand francs a 

y^ar are not to be sneezed at. You are the Duke of 

Kandos, married to a charming woman, and installed 

^n a handsome residence! To whom do you owe ail 

this ?" 

"Oh! Why did you not leave me where I was?" mur- 
mured Cuchillo, bitterly. 

**Why do you need this money?" said Clermont, 
returning to the original subject. 

The false duke hesitated; but he was in one of those 
moments of weakness and despair in which one needs 
a confidant. He was powerless. Besides, Clermont 
was a man of resources, and Cuchillo, through custom, 
or cowardice, whichever one pleases, was in the habit 
of going to him for help whenever the burden became 
too heavy for his own shoulders. 

"Eh! well, so be it!" said he, slowly. "I wished to 
keep it to myself, but you would have discovered it 
in time. You may as well know it now as in the future! 
Listen! as infamous and wicked as you are it is im- 
possible for you to remain insensible to that which 
has passed, and, if there is anything human about 
you, you will understand my sorrows, and the sacred 
character of my duty." 

"Go on; speak," said Clermont, who assumed his 
most familiar air, whenever his friend became senti- 
mental. 

Cuchillo drew near, and leaning towards the other 
whispered, rather than spoke, in his ear: 

"Mariquita is not dead! ' 

Clermont gave a start. 

"What are you talking about! Are you crazy?" and 
lie regarded Cuchillo with a sort of gennine unea- 
siness. 

"Alas! no. I tell you that she is alive." 

"But—" 

"I have seen her — " 

"Where?" 

"Here. Last night. She is in Paris, axvd I Vva.^ie. 
ipoken with her.'* 
Cucbillo's accent was so distinct, and ^o \Jnw<^>\*i^'^ 
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carried conviction with it, that the steward's incredul- 
ity was shaken. 

"Oh! oh!" he replied, without any sneer this time. 
**this might be very serious, in fact — . Tell me all." 

They both sat down on a sofa and Cuchillo gave the 
old convict a faithful and exact report of all that Ma- 
riquita had told him. Clermont did not once inter- 
rupt him. 

When Cuchillo had finished his long recital th< 
other even then remained mute for some little time. 

"This singularly complicates the situation," he final- 
ly grumbled between his teeth. "All the same she is 2 
good girl, I have always felt a sympathy for her. So 
she loves you as well as ever.^" he continued, in c 
louder voice. 

"Yes!" 

"Well?" 

"Well, I am married, and I love Jeanne!" 

" What ! You have sent her away? You have let he 
depart ?" 

"Clermont, we will not discuss these things," sai< 
Cuchillo, sadly. "There are feelings you cannot un 
derstand ; but what, perhaps, you may be able t< 
comprehend is that 1 cannot abandon her thus — . Yoi 
would not do it, yourself, would you ? She loves m- 
and I also love her, not as I formerly did, but still ven 
much. She has sacrificed herself for me. She hai 
given her life for me. For me, she has lost her whoh 
fortune. Now, she finds me married. She is alone 
poor and unhappy. I cannot leave her like this. Hen 
is a sacred duty, I repeat ; one from which nothing ir 
the world can release me. I can neither give up Jeann( 
nor abandon Mariquita. If I can no longer be hei 
lover, I will be her brother. I would kill mysel: 
rather than fail in what I have resolved to do for her 
Do you see, do you comprehend the situation, Cler 
mont?" 

" It is very simple. Mariquita loves you, and it ij 

you she wants. Mariquita knows our secret, and car 

speak, Mariquita is dangereus. A.tvd, besides, be 

tiveen these two women t \vou\d i\oV \ve^\\.^.\.^ ^-^ \^ 
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stant. She is worth a hundred times more than your 
affected little duchess." 

" Be silent ! I forbid you — " 

"Well. I do not advise you to bring her here; that 
would provoke scandal and that is something we do 
not need. But, the devil ! Mariquita must be consoled 
and satisfied. I know her : and it is not your money 
.which will do it. In the first place you have next to 
none. Figures are figures — " 

"What is there left to me?" murmured Cuchillo, 
pressing his hands to his forehead in despair, and 
seeing that he could obtain nothing from the old con- 
vict. 

"Yourself!" said the latter> laughing sneeringly. 
^^ Yourself I and yourself should be enough! I believe 
that this will turn out something of a tragedy. This 
is what comes of your scruples !" 

Cuchillo looked at him gloomily and in silence. 
What good was there in insisting or saying anything 
more ! This man would never understand the frightful 
struggle which was going on within him. Now that 
he had spoken he no longer felt anything but a great 
lassitude. 

"Where does she live?" suddenly resumed Bernard. 

"I know nothing about it." 

"Idiot! You should have asked her." 

"She refused to tell me, and said that she would let 
me hear from her." 

"But she will not, you fool!" cried the convict an- 
grily. "She is jealous, and is not to be trifled with. 
Above all, we muse not give her time for reflection," 

"What do you intend to do?" 

" To see her !" 

"How?" 

"Rest easy, I will find her address." 

" And then ?" 

"Then ! You will do what is necessary, do you hear? 
This does not concern you alone, you and your senti- 
mental fooleries. It also concerns W2<?.' There are two 
^omen — one too many. We w'lW Vva^X.^^ Vo \}cv^ xsv^'sX. j 
pressing, the most dangerous, the mosXN\\\^v^<^^^— • } 
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* 

Thunder and lightning ! we are in a nice mess, tha 
to you ! When I have seen Mariquita and conver 
with her I will know what is going on ; and you si 
do what I tell you — " 

" Clermont !" 

" Ah ! that is enough ! Do you prefer the scaffol 

" But, Jeanne—" 

" Eh, well, and afterward ? She will be the widov 
an executed assassin. Now, Mariquita is capable 
anything, if she is irritated, or driven to extre 
ties—" 

" You calumniate her. Besides, she loves me, i 
I—" 

*• Parbleu ! her love is a plank of safety ; withoui 
I would not give four cents for our hides." 

" She has accepted my friendship, I tell you !" 

The other shrugged his shoulders with such an 
pression of ironical contempt, that Cuchillo sudde 
shivered from terror. 

" To-morrow," resumed Clermont, " I will star 
search of her and I will find her. Then, I will disco 
what she is up to, and we can lay our plans accord i 
ly. But enough on this subject !" 

Cuchillo was about to reply, when there was a kn« 
at the study door. 

For a moment the two men looked at each other 
easily, then Bernard, reusming as well as he could 
face of a faithful and honest steward, went to ans^ 
the door. The duke's valet entered. 

"What is it, Germain?" demanded Cuchillo, ir 
voice which he forced himself to render calm and 
different. 

"A letter, which has just arrived, for Monsieur 
due." 

" Very well, you can leave us." 

And Cuchillo, greatly excited, tore open the en> 
ope. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BERNARD ASSUMES ALL THE MERIT OF SUCCESS. 

'PHE letter contained but a few lines, and Cuchillo 

glanced at the signature before reading it. His 

tace immediately assumed an expression of intense 

surprise, and, at the same time, a mixture of relief and 

of being mistaken. 

" What is it ?" said Clermont, roughly snatching it 
from his hands. "Ah! ah!'* he instantly added, on 
reading the signature : " * Gaston Lapierrei' " 

"Another terrible and cruel complication!" mur- 
mured thfe duke. ** I had believed the letter was from 
Mariquita." 

"Let us see what the fellow says!" said Clermont, 
And he read aloud, as follows ; 

"Monsieur le duc: 

" Yesterday, when you offered me the hand of 
Mademoiselle Annette de Kandos, at the greatness of 
this happiness, which I had so little expected, I lost 
my head " 

"I believed myself unworthy of it, and my conduct 
must have appeared inexplicable to you. 

"Will you please forget it? 

"I now joyfully accept this alliance which then 
frifjhtened me, and since you have considered it as 
possible, I dare to ask you to hasten a union without 
M^hich my life would be utterly hopeless. 

"Will you please to accept, monsieur le duc, the 
homage of my respect and gratitude. 

^vJdeatly Gaston had follow«d,\v\X.Vvo\]L\.\o^^olx:vc^^. 
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Annette's advice, and had immediately executed the 
promise he had made her. 

" What does this mean ?" asked Cuchillo, very much 
astonished, taking back the letter which Clermont 
handed him. " This is a singular proceeding, and has 
something strange about it." 

The old convict sneered with an air of triumph. 

" Let this prove to you, once more, Clermont's 
superiority! and let it demonstrate that you would be 
worse than helpless without him." 

** What do you mean ?" 

" You owe this sudden change to me, my good fellow. 
This was a serious danger. This young man might 
have inconvenienced us terribly. Did he not come to 
you, in a burst of honesty, to reveal who I am ? What 
could you have done ? How would you have come out 
of it? Don't you see that the young one, Annette, 
would have wished to know why the man she loved 
had refused her hand ? And when she had learned who 
I was, as she would have done from her lover, she would 
not have been long in guessing what you, yourself, are, 
in discovering that you are not her father, but her 
father's assassin " 

" Be silent, wretch!" exclaimed Cuchillo, with fright. 

*' Well, it is poor Bernard who has parried the blow. 
I cannot say that I have dictated this letter. I wished 
that Monsieur Gaston Lapierre, my son, should accept 
this marriage which he had refused with the airs of a 
Don Quixote, and he has accepted. Oh! virtue always ^i 
makes me laugh." And, in fact, the convict gave one 
of those sardonic chuckles which he called a laugh. 

" How, is it you " 

" Exactiv!" 

" I do not comprehend!" 

"Still, it is very simple." 

" The difficulty which made this young man hesitate 
has not been done away with." 

" What difficulty ?" 

''Are you not still his father ?" 
''Certainlvr 
'' Will it not still be necesc>cr\' lot VCvTs>.,\tv cx^^t \.^ 
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. get married, to furnish his papers and resume his real 
name, and thus acknowledge to me who and what you 
are; and, then, all that you fear will be realized!" 

Clermont shrugged his shoulders. 

" Fool! Do you know why I was so long in coming 
when you sent for me this evening ?'* 

"No." 

" It was because I was working for the happiness of 
these two loving children. I was playing the part of 
Providence, in my own room, by regularly preparing 
all the documents which prove the death of one Louis 
Clermont, who was found dead on t\iQ pampa,'* 

Cuchillo gazed at him in astonishment. 

" You do not understand ? Nevertheless it is admir- 
ably simple. Listen!" And he tranquilly and minutely 
explained to his companion the plan he had disclosed 
to his wife, the execution of which he had already 
commenced. ** In this way," concluded the sham 
steward, " all becomes easy. The young man no longer 
has anything to tell you. You are supposed to be 
ignorant of my existence, happy Mademoiselle Annette 
blesses you, and my son, united to your supposed 
daughter, becomes henceforth an accomplice, would let 
himself be cut into mince-meat rather than say a word 
which might injure our profitable business." 

" It is true," replied Cuchillo, with an involuntary 
admiration for the other's powers, so audacious and 
fertile in resources. He uttered a sigh of relief, and, 
for a moment, his anxious brow became serene. 

Annette, at least, would be happy, and the happiness 
of his brother's daughter was one of the most cherished 
desires of his life. 

" What amuses me," pursued Clermont, with an ex- 
pression of triumphant cynicism, " is to observe that 
all men are alike. Now, here is Monsieur Gaston, my 
son. He effects the puritan and the fastidious. He is 
always speaking of duty and honor. One would have 
supposed that he would break his heart or die rather 
than soil in any way what he calls his hotvot, Bvit 
observe! All this is because he be\\e\^s \X\^ \s\^xx\a%^ 
to be impossible. I have only had Xo ^yon^ Xsi Vws^. 
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that he could take the young lady and her dowry, and 
he has become as soft and pliable as a glove. One 
would have sworn that he was about to send papa to 
the scaffold, and he has become his accomplice. Ah! 
I shall split my sides over it for a long time!" 

We know that the convict deceived himself. Gaston 
had not yielded to the cowardly, selfish and interested 
calculations which his father had attributed to him. 
He had done his duty in revealing the truth to Annette; 
but her counter- revelations had completely changed 
the situation. His duty, now, was to snatch the young 
girl from the midst of infamy, to unite both their 
destinies already stamped with the same seal, and, 
without accepting any portion whatever of a fortune 
they both despised, to go far away and help to found 
an honest race. 

When he had returned to his mother, the latter, with 
unspeakable anguish and a thousand precautions, had 
told Gaston of his father's visit and of his proposed 
plans. This would have dissipated the young man's 
last doubts, if he had still preserved any. 

" Annette was right," he thought. " She said : ' Your 
father's words prove that there is an understanding 
with the duke, and that they have found some way of 
assuring our marriage.' " 

Clermont's propositions came so very opportunely, 
and answered so well to Mademoiselle de Kandos's 
foresight, that there was no longer any cause for hesi- 
tation. 

" I accept ! " he said to his mother, who was as- 
tounded, yet, at the same time, happy at this sudden 
resolution, which corresponded with the secret desires 
of her maternal heart. 

" He is saved, and will weep no more ! " this was 
her first thought, and which over-ruled all others. 

"Dear mother," added Gaston, "do not question 

me, nor seek to know the motives which dictate my 

conduct, so unlike, apparently, what it should be. If 

for once in my life I have a secret Itom yovi— It is be- 

cause the secret is not my own.'* 
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» 

Gaston did not think it right to repeat, even to his 

mother, that which his fiancee had confided to him. 

Did it not belong to her alone to make this confi- 
dence, whenever she judged it useful or proper? 

" I know you to be good, courageous and honor-i 
able," replied Madame Lapierre, embracing him ; "sof 
keep your secret, my child! provided you at last enjoy' 
life, which, until now, has been so hard for you, what 
xtfatters the rest ? " 

It was then that Gaston wrote the letter we have 
heard Clermont read aloud. 

" This affair is all settled," concluded the latter, ad- 
dressing Cuchillo. " From this quarter, there is noth- 
ing more to be feared; Mariquita, alone, remains. I 
must find her again and see her. Leave it to me to 
arrange this affair, also, and you will find that you 
have done wisely." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

i 

CLERMONT BELIEVES IN PROVIDENCE MORE THAN EVER. 1 

T OUIS CLERMONT never lost any time when he 
had anything to do. So, early the next morning, 
he started out on his search for Mariquita. 

He wished to see her, to feel his ground, to know 
clearly what danger this new complication, so unfore- 
seen, threatened them, and ready to come to a decision 
according to circumstances; but resolved, at all events, 
to recoil at nothing in order to ward off danger and 
save the position they had conquered with so much 
difficulty. 

Meanwhile, he had no violent or evil intentions 
against the Marquesa. 

Provided that she did not demand money, which 
would have been to infringe on his province; and pro- 
vided she remained silent in regard to the past of 
Cuchillo and of Bernard, the steward, he was disposed 
to make her all the concessions imaginable and to 
enter into arrangements with her. 

His search was longer and more difficult than he 
had at first imagined it would be. It is not very easy 
to find a person in Paris, when one is absolutely igno- 
rant of that person's address and can take no one into 
one's confidence. 

But the old convict was endowed with a remarkable 
scent and a sort of divination in affairs of this kind. 
Besides, chance served hiYn. He told himself that the 
Marquesa, not having much money and wishing to 
remain unknown, since she was pursuing a private 
vengeance, when she arrived at Paris, must have chosen 
a retired quarter of the city and otve Y\V\\^ Vc^Q>OL^Tv\&<i 
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by a certain class, and it was in this direction that he 
conducted his search. 

Clermont also knew that she had with her a negro, 
the duke having spoken to him of Mono, and the part 
he had played in the fire, at Buenos Ayres. 

For three days he had hunted over Paris, studying 
above all the more retired streets, when, in crossing 
the Austerlitz bridge, he perceived a young negro of 
vigorous and resolute aspect. He followed him, saw 
him enter a house in Cuvier street, went in after him, 
questioned the concierge, and learned with joy that he 
was at last successful. 

"Decidedly Providence continues to smile upon 
me!" said he to himself, with a sardonic smile. And, 
without hesitation, he mounted the stairs and rang at 
the door leading to the apartments of Madame Dolores 
de Los Rios. 

Mono, for it was indeed he whom Clermont had 
followed, had entered a few minutes previously. 

" Where is the mistress ? " he quickly asked Carmen- 
cita, who had opened the door for him. 

" In her boudoirl *' answered the little half-breed. 

"Go and tell her that I wish to speak with her.*' 

" I believe she is taking her siesta^ and I dare not 
awaken her.** 

" Nevertheless, it is necessary! *' replied Mono. 

Carmencita no longer insisted, and, stepping lightly 
on the tips of her toes, she gained the end of the room, 
raised a curtain, and found herself in the chamber 
where we first saw Mariquita. 

The latter was now dressed in a light silk dressing- 
gown w^hich moulded itself to her magnificent form; 
her eyes were wide open and she was not asleep, al- 
thongh lying perfectly motionless on the divan we al- 
ready know. Her face was very pale and bore the 
evident traces of unrest, and she seemed plunged into 
deep reflections. 

Carmencita, seeing she was awake, advanced softly 
and timidly and stopped at about two paces from her 
mistress, waiting for the latter to interrogate her. But 
the Marquesa did not appear to noXict ^"^t ^i^^^tvs:^. 
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" Mistress! *^ said the little maid in a soft voice. 

Mariquita did not move. 

"Mistress!" repeated the China, slightly raising her 
voice. 

Mariquita trembled, as if torn from some dream, 
arose, and at length perceived Carmencita. 

"Why do you disturb me?" she angrily said, draw- 
ing her black eyebrows together. "What do you 
want?" 

" Mistress, Mono wishes to speak to you. He said 
It was * necessary' that he should see you instantly." 

The Creole trembled again. 

"Ah!" said she quickly. "That is different. Let 
him come!" 

And she threw herself back again on the divan, 
while Carmencita hastened rapidly away. 

Two seconds later Mono entered the boudoir, ad- 
vanced towards his mistress, knelt before her and car- 
ried to his thick lips the fine white hand which she let 
him take. 

"Well?" said she, questioning him more with her 
eyes than her voice. 

" Louis Clermont follows me." 

"Are you sure?" 

"Absolutely, mistress. For three days, according 
to your orders, I have not lost sight of the hotel occu- 
pied by Cuchillo. On the two first I did not show 
myself to Clermont, who went out early every morn- 
ing and did not return until night. I wished, in the 
first place, to assure myself if it was really you he was 
in search of; and, besides, he would not have believed 
too sudden a meeting to be a chance one." 

"So," murmured the Marquesa, in a strange tone, 
^^ he does not even search for me; it is the other!" 

A cloud passed over her forehead. Perhaps she was 
about to add something more when the sound of the 
door-bell was heard. 

"You hear, mistress?" exclaimed Mono. "He is 
here! What shall I do?" 

"Introduce himV* resolutely i*e^\Wd X^oVox^s. 
Mono arose. 
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"Only do not forget to make him wait — *' 
" I know, mistress!" and Mono disappeared. He 
arrived at the door just as Carmencita opened it to 
the visitor, and found himself face to face with Louis 
Clermont. 

"Does Madame de Los Rios reside here?*' asked the 
latter, who had assumed his pleasantest expres- 
sion. 

" Yes, sir," said Carmencita. 

"Is she visible?" 

The little maid turned to Mono, as if for instruc- 
tions. 

" The mistress is visible," replied Mono. " Whom 
shall I announce?" 

" Monsieur Bernard, the steward of the Duke of 
Kandos." 

"Very well, monsieur. Please to follow me." And, 
going ahead to show the way, Mono opened the door 
of the dining-room, into which they entered. 

This room was encumbered with trunks and boxes, 
the first half full of women's clothes, and the latter 
already closed and nailed up. Everywhere in the room 
was visible the disorder attendant on breaking up 
housekeeping. 

" Will monsieur please to wait here a moment," said 
Mono, " while I go to announce him?" And he left 
Clermont alone. 

" Oh! oh!" said the latter, when the negro was 
gone. " What does this mean?" 

He threw a rapid glance around him, inspecting the 
disorder with the quickness and clearness of an auc- 
tioneer. 

"Is she going away?" 

He approached the open trunks with a light step. 
" Hum!" said he, " the packing-up is too serious for 
a simple change of residence." 

Suddenly his roving eye perceived a brass T^late 
nailed on one of tlic /;oxes, on \v\Vic\\ 21 levj \\tv^'f^ \vc5A 
7€en painted with a brush. 

6 
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He hastened, or, rather, bounded, to its side, an< 
stooping eagerly over it, read, written in Spanish: 

"Senora Dolores de Los Rios." 

Then, underneath, more recently added, the followin 
words: 

"Buenos Ayres, 

"La Plata. 

"(Via Inglaterra.)" 

"Oh! oh!" murmured Clermont. "Is she goir 
back there? The devil! this will suit us nicely! Bra^ 
girl! I would gladly embrace her for this wise res' 
lution, which simplifies everything. But, if this is tl 
fact, we must pretend to regret it, and not appear tc 
well satisfied. On the contrary — I know her. SI 
would be capable of changing her mind." 

When Mono returned to tell the visitor that his mi 
tress was ready to receive him, Louis Clermont wi 
attentively examining an engraving on the wall whic 
represented a bull-fight at Seville. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

ON WHEELS. 

<« TV/riSTRESS awaits Monsieur,** said t'he negro, ^ 
fecting the dialect of the people of his col < 
as he always did before strangers. 

"I am ready, my friend,'* replied the stew£L3 
promptly. 

They passed through a salo7i^ which was almost 
encumbered as the dining-room, and revealed, beyo 
a doubt, an approaching departure for some dista 
country, and. Mono raising a curtain, Clermont foui 
himself in the presence of Mariquita. 

She had lifrhted a cigarette, atvd, lyi^^^ nonchalant 
back on her sofa, was smoking. 
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** Buenos dias, amigOy' said she, in Spanish, tendering 
him her beautiful hand, with a smile. 

This reception, so different from what he had ex- 
pected, or, rather, doubted, for it is always imprudent 
to expect in regard to women, delighted the old con- 
vict. 

" Well," said he, mentally, " this looks well." And 
he continued, aloud: ^' Carajo ! I discover you at last! 
But it has been difficult. However, I am more than 
paid for all my labor in finding you still so beautiful 
and charming. We are old friends, and I have always 
had a weakness for you. But what a devil of an idea 
it was to conceal your address from us!" 

**Ah! my dear friend," replied Mariquita, "you 
fcnow very well what has happened. I worship 
Cuchillo. I come to Paris to avenge him, as he 
avenged me." 

*' Yes; he has told me all." 

** Well, I find him living, and married. The blow 
"^as a hard one." 

** Pshaw! What does that amount to? He could 
^ot do otherwise. I do not say but that it is unfortu- 
nate, but there are always means of arranging such 
"^ irs— " 

** Very true. Only, he no longer loves me." 

Clermont pricked up his ears, uneasily. 

That is the direction of the wind I" he thought. 
Let us keep a sharp look-out and see what comes 
'^ext." 

While he was preparing for the assault of re- 
proaches, tears and threats, which he expected, the 
Marquesa, in place of continuing her discourse, sud- 
denly paused and clapped her hands together three 
^i tries. 

Carmencita immediately appeared in the half-open 
doorway. 

** The ^'cfr^tf .'" said the Creole. 

**Ah! ah!" exclaimed the ex-gauchoy w\\\i an air of 
assumed pleasure, and decided xvot lo b^ \}cv^ ^x'sx \.<5> 
Attack the subject which occupied \v\^ \?cvo\W3Cc\X.%« ^''^- 
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see that you have not forgotten your good American 
habits." 

" My faith, no. I have in no wise become a Paris- 
ian, and it is scarcely worth while trying now." 

" This is an allusion to her approaching departure!" 
said Clermont to himself, joyfully. 

Carmencita now re-entered with an urn of yerba. 
She first offered it to Mariquita, who slowly sipped 
the hot liquid through a long silver tube placed in the 
urn, which was ornamented with rich arabesque pat- 
terns. 

The little half-breed stood erect and motionless 
near her mistress, and the old convict, greatly puzzled 
and completely baffled by these tranquil proceedings, 
preserved silence, fearing to commit an imprudence if 
he said a word, to awake, as the saying is, a sleeping cat. 

When through, Mariquita offered the silver tube to 
Clermont, who, in turn, placed it to his lips. 

** One would believe himself in Buenos-Ayres," said 
he, between two swallows. He was commencing to 
get impatient. It was not to drink yerba that he had 
come to Cuvier street. 

" Buenos-Ayres," repeated the Portefla^ " I am about 
to return there." 

Clermont swallowed a mouthful the wrong way. 

"Ah! indeed!" 

" What good is there in remaining here ? What can 
T do ? Paris only recall unpleasant memories. It was 
here that I married Paul de Kandos; and I hated him. 
I return here and I find the man I loved, the only one 
I ever loved, married to another woman, having for- 
gotten me — . So, I am going to try and forget him. 
Besides, I have no longer any money, and one cannot 
live in Paris without thaty 

" Now we are coming to it! " thought Clermont, but 
he said aloud quickly: "Well, I understand your irri- 
tation. I have never loved, myself, nor been entangled 
in any love affair. I am not such a fool. Only, if, by 
chance, I had ever loved, and been loved, I feel that it 
would not have lasted long. 1 'woxA^VvaN^ ^ja^A'TOod 
evening!' to my sweet-heart, atvd sou^X. a.wo>Cafctr 
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" So," resumed Mariquita, fixing her dark eyes upon 
him, " he does not love me any longer! It is all over!" 

"Oh! I do not say that!" replied Cuchillo's friend, 
feeling that he had gone too far. " The proof to the 
contrary is that I have been looking for you every- 
where, and that poor Cuchillo is in despair over the 
manner in which you parted from each other." 

The Marquesa withdrew her eyes from him, and 
Clermont handed the urn to Carmencita, who then 
left the apartment. 

"It appears that the duchess is charming," tran- 
quilly continued Mariquita. 

" Pooh! that depends on tastes. I find her most in- 
sipid!" 

" Poor Cuchillo! He was very unhappy on seeing 
me again. I pitied him, when he had to acknowledge 
his marriage to me. Poor friend! He is kind hearted. 
It grieves him to grieve me. If I remained here we 
would mutually suffer, without profit to either of us. 
I am not the woman to share with a rival, and in his 
position, I understand his hesitation and regret. If I 
remained here, near him, I should come to hate him. 
I prefer preserving a kind remembrance of my only 
love, very much cooled, nevertheless, and returning 
across the seas." 

"What will you do there?" 

"Oh! I do not know!" She smilingly looked at him, 
and added: "Your question is not complimentary. I 
no longer have a voice, but I am still beautiful, and all 
my adorers will not have forgotten me." 

" Here is a woman whom I understand," said Cler- 
mont apart, and then to her: "That is something like! 
What a humbug love is." 

The conversation was continued in this strain for 
nearly half an hour, re-assuring and delighting Louis 
Clermont. 

" I .will leave here in eight days," she finally said. 

" I can see you again ? " 

"Certainly. You can come and bid me farewell, 

^'Carajb/ I certainly will! I will accoTCv\>^v\:^ >30m\.o 
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the railway, and even further; I will go with you to 
the place you sail from — . By the way, mujer* where 
do you sail from ? " 

" Havre." 

"Well, I will go with you to Havre — ^and — if you 
should happen to need a few thousand francs, you 
know you can count on me for them." 

" I can get them back again from Cuchillo," he men- 
tally added. 

"Thanks! I have enough for the voyage. And on 
the other side — " 

"Oh! there the coins will shower upon you. So 
then, it is understood that I will see you again soon. 
I will return in two or three days." 

^^Hasta la vista T* replied Mariquita, again giving 
him her hand, which was rather cold. * * * • • 

"Well, my old woman!" said Clermont to Cuchillo, 
when he had returned to the duke's and they were alone 
together, "I do not understand those who scoflf at 
Providence. There is one! That is certain — . And 
you have better luck than your fooleries merit. The 
Marquesa departs. In eight days I will ship her, at 
Havre, for La Plata. We are saved! Thank God!" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

PROVIDENCE DEPARTS. 

A FEELING of calmness had entered into the'hearts 
"^ of most of the personages of our narrative, and, 
for a long time, the different inmates of the duke's 
mansion had not felt so happy. 

Annette knew that Gaston had written to her father, 
and that the duke had most favorably answered the 
man she loved. 

Her marriage was formally agreed to. 

In a few weeks more she would be Gaston's wife 

*Mu/^, a /amili'ar name applied to womewKtv^v^xo^ 
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and would leave, with him, this house in which she 
had suffered so much; and where she had never been 
happy, in spite of the sincere affection she bore the 
little duchess. 

For Annette, everything else disappeared in antici- 
pation of this great happiness; and the grief, which 
Jeanne's situation caused her, almost disappeared be- 
fore the immense joy with which this idea filled her 
heart. 

" After all, she knows nothing, and he seems to love 
her," she said to herself with the selfishness belonging 
to a young girl in love. 

Gaston, also, in spite of occasional uneasiness, and 
vague remorse for the sort of complicity he had ac- 
cepted with his father, lived in a state of genuine ec- 
stasy. 

The struggle was over, and, his eyes fixed on the 
approaching end, he saw nothing else, neither on this 
side nor on that. His fiancee was happy; so was his 
mother — . He was going to marry her whom he had 
believed forever lost to him. Was there nothing in all 
this to intoxicate his youth ? 

As for Cuchillo, he too commenced to recover from 
the ef!ects of all these cruel blows of fortune. 

Annette's marriage would cause him the greatest 
relief; it was the realization of one of the dreams, one 
of the duties, of his new life. 

It seemed to him that in assuring the happiness of 
his brother Paul's daughter he was making some 
atonement for the blood shed by him. 

On the other hand, Mariquita, from what Clermont 
had told him, was going to return to Buenos-Ayres, 
already consoled for having been deceived. 

What better could he desire ? 

Certainly, he would preserve a tender recollection 
of her, and one full of devoted affection. He told him- 
self that he would watch over her welfare Irom a dis- 
tance, and that if ever the time should come when she 
would need assistance he would know Vvo"^' Vo ^xox^ \xi 
her the sincerity and gratitude oi V\\^ aS.ecXvo^. T\\^ 
unexpected departure and resignation ol V\\e Marquesa 
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would deliver him from the most frightful of suffer* 
ings and the most terrible of threats. 

Henceforth his life would be easy and simple. Jean^ 
ne was saved. She would be happy, and provided that 
was the case, what else was there to sigh after ? 

As to the little duchess, she saw that her husband's 
face was calmer and that Annette was happy; and 
that sufficed to fill her own heart with joy. 

It is almost useless to refer to Clermont, 

He rolled in happiness, and weaved himself crowns, 
attributing all to his own great ability and to Provi- 
dence's affection for him. 

He ** closed his beak " to his son, as he called it, and 
got out of his way. No more danger from that source. 

The Marqiiesa gone, carrying in her trunk the last 
clo::d which could darken the horizon, and demanding 
no money, was a great thing; for, after all, he knew 
very well that being himself as badly threatened as 
Cuchillo by this unexpected resurrection, which upset 
all his calculations, he would have been constrained 
to contribute from his own purse in order to purchase 
the Creole's silence or to indemnify her. 

The very next day after the one which had cast so 
much sunlight into the lives of all these different per- 
sonages the duchess's maid entered the little salon 
Where Gaston and Annette had had their reconcilia- 
tion. Jeanne was there alone. 

" Madame," said the servant to her mistress, "a lady 
wishes to speak to you." 

** Did she give her name ? " 

" She refused, saying that she did not wish to speak 
it to anv save vourself." 

" What style of person is she ?" resumed Jeanne, sur^ 
prised. 

"She has a very respectable air; and is richly 
dressed, although in a very original manner." 

*• You are sure of never having seen her before?" 

"Oh! certainly, madame." 
Jeanne hesitated an instant. 

''Very well/' she at length sa\d. '^'&Vvo\n Vv^x voXft 
^e drawing-room, I will see lier tVvete, pte?»^Tv\\"^r 
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A. few minutes later she descended to the drawing- 
Din and found herself in the presence of a lady, very 
hly dressed, indeed, but in black, whose face was 
tirely covered by a thick and long black lace veil. 
This stately woman, of whose face nothing but a 
ir of bright black eyes could be distinguished 
rough her veil, watched the duchess advance with- 
t making the least gesture. 

Her look had something about it so penetrating, so 

ute, and was so full of fire, that it caused the little 

ichess a certain uneasiness. 

"To whom have I the honor of speaking?" she 

ked, with the affable tone peculiar to herself, which 

lined so many hearts by its sound alone. 

" I am about to tell you, madame," replied the 

ranger, in that deep, guttural voice belonging to 

Daniards, but with a solemn and slightly threatening 

tonation which struck disagreeably upon the ears of 

le young wife. 

"I am listening," said Jeanne, a little more coolly, 
id pointing to a chair. 

Mariquita, the reader has already guessed it was she, 
owly threw back the veil which covered her face and 
loulders, and appeared in all the splendor of her cre- 
le beauty and Argentine costume. 

Under her veil she wore a long black satin dress, 
ery short-sleeved and low-necked, which marvellously 
lilted her magnificent figure. 

The little duchess could not restrain a look of sur- 
rise mixed with admiration. But the glance fixed 
n her was so burning and obstinately searching, that 
he became more uneasv than ever. 

Both women stood a moment face to face, studying 
nd analyzing each other with that rapidity of intuition 
eculiar to their sex. In proportion as they consid- 
red each other the expressions of their eyes changed, 
he Marquesa, on seeing how pretty the little duchess 
^as in her delicate gracefulness, experienced a secret 
^ger and felt her heart filling more aivci t£\ox^ >n\\>cv 
*tred, Jeanne divined these sentiments, atvd^\^x^A^\^ 
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eyes now said very plainly that she knew she wa 
the presence of an enemy. 

She was the first to break the silence. 

" I am listening to you, madame," said she foi 
second time, and she seated herself. 

Mariquita sat down opposite to her, and said: 

" Are you Madame la Duchesse de Kandos?** 

"Yes, madame." 

" And you married Monsieur Paul de Kandos, 
years ago, on his return from America?" 

"Yes, madame. But why these questions? 
have not yet told me your name, nor who you 
and it was in that way, it seems to me, that you she 
have commenced." 

" Who I am and my name you will learn preser 
Will you only grant me two minutes of close at 
tion r 

Jeanne assumed a position of polite resignat 
The uneasiness with which the sight and the ton 
the strange visitor had inspired her had increa 
She felt that she was about to hear something > 
serious. 

" When you married the Duke of Kandos, did 
know that he had been married, a long time bef 
at Paris ?" 

Jeanne bowed her head in token of assent. 

" He then married a young girl named Mariq 
Antequerra, by whom he had a daughter, who b 
the name of Annette." 

"Yes, certainly — " interrupted the little duct 
" But, once more, why do you speak to me of all 1 
madame, and what do these questions mean?" 

The Marquesa arose, pale, a smile on her lips, 
triumph in her black eyes. 

"You do not know why, madame?" 

"Not the least in the world," said Jeanne, gre 
moved and rising in turn. " I so little know v 
madame, that I shall be obliged to withdraw, if 
persist in not telling me who you are and why 
Aave come here." 
The little duchess did not abso\wX.t\.^ V^"^ ^.xim^^ 
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>he said that she knew nothing; but, still, she 
J something evil, for she was afraid, 
dame," replied Mariquita, in a harsh voice, and 
ing on the young wife, with the look of a falcon 
tating itself upon the bird it is about to make 
r, " Paul de Kandos believed himself a widower, 
: was not; his first wife was supposed to be 
•ut she is alive. I am the Duchess of Kandos, 
eturn to my own house !" 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A BIGAMIST OR WHAT? 

can now easily understand Mariquita's appar- 
it resignation. On finding Cuchillo married to, 

love with another woman, her first idea had 
t kill the latter. But this desire had not lasted, 
^ed Cuchillo more than she hated her rival, 
aid have given her life to him; she could not 
n him, accept the present state of affairs, and 
iw before another woman. She had never even 
d of doing so. She did not wish to hurt him, 
►unce him, to deliver him up. She only wished 
e Jeanne away, to separate him from her; to 
his woman feel a little of the anguish she her- 
1 endured. 

t she feared was that Cuchillo, in order to es- 
2r anger or her demands, might flee with his 
She fully understood how difficult, not to say 
ible, it would be for her to find him again; be- 
she soon would be, destitute of means, and un- 
to put the police on his track. • 
. on reflection, the following thought came to 
at as long as Paul de Kandos was living she was 
s duchess, the legitimate, the \e^a.\ aivd v\v^ onl^ 

would be hundreds of witnesses^ lo teco^vvvxfc 
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her, on the day when she should come to revea 
existence and appeal to them to identify her. 

Mono would relate how he had saved her froi 
flames. His recital could be confirmed by old 
the mother of the blacks. She would not even nee 
this. She would call upon Cuchillo himself. ^ 
he dare to say to his wife: " I am not Paul de Ka 
I am his murderer ! I am Jean Pruneau, nickm 
at the galleys, Cuchillo ?" 

" No," she replied to herself: " He would never 
that; he could not do it. And, besides, even if h 
the necessary courage, what good would it do 
His wife would then fly from him in horror. T 
fore, in one way or the other, their union will be bi 
up: whether she withdraws before me, or flies ter 
from him." 

Would he love Mariquita any the better for thi 
She thought not of that, but only of the resu] 
her proposed action. She fondly hoped that he v 
soon forget his new love, once parted from her 
had inspired it; and that the cinders of the pasti? 
little by little rekindle themselves, under the infli 
of her ardent breath. 

And Jeanne, innocent of everything, it was she "v 
she was going to strike and wound, if not kill, 
she no pity? The woman who pities another, 
her selfishness, her love or her vanity is concern 
the rarest phenomenon in all nature. 

Now, we can return to the two women we lef* 
to face at the moment when the Marquesa had s< 
Jeanne: 

" I am the Duchess of Kandos, and have returr 
my own house." 

The shock astounded the young wife, more th 

grieved hei*. In the first place, she did not belie 

" You are crazy, madame!" she replied, shru| 

her shoulders. " AH the world knows that the perj 

whom you speak died at Buenos- Ay res, when her 1 

was burned down. The duke's, Vi\y httsbancCs ' 

family has worn mourning lor \.Yv\^ wtCtv^c^VS "^ 
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and I, myself, have seen a copy of her death certificate. 
It must even be here yet among the duke's papers." 

" In fact, madame, I know that they published a 
report of the death of the Marquise de Kandos, at that 
time separated from her husband; and if I have never 
yet contradicted it, nor proved that I was alive, it was 
because I had reasons which it is unnecessary forme to 
tell you. But these reasons have disappeared, and 
here I am, determined to have myself recognized and 
to resume my name and title — and all my rights as 
only legitimate wife of Paul, the Duke of Kandos." 

She had raised her voice, while speaking, with an 
assurance somewhat disdainful, overwhelming her 
whom she addressed with an implacable smile and 
such a cruelly victorious glance, that Jeanne recoiled 
before it in a state of distraction and a prey to un- 
speakable anguish. 

The Marquesa saw the effect she had produced. 

"You commence to believe me, do you not?" she 
resumed, in a sarcastic tone which struck the little 
duchess to the heart. " You begin to understand, 
that, not being mad, which is plainly evident, I can 
prove what I assert?" 

"No! no! it is not true — it is impossihle!" violently 
exclaimed Jeanne, her face covered with a cold perspir- 
ation. " I do not know what I have ever done to you, 
I do not know the object of this abominable comedy — 
but, you are lying — you must be lying. I will listen 
to you no longer. Go, madame. I am here in my 
own house." 

"That is where you deceive yourself; you are in 
mine, since you are in the duke's." 

Jeanne bounded towards the mantel-piece, seized a 
bell-rope and pulled it violently. 

"Well, madame, he shall tell you to leave!" 

"If you are going to call him to tell him that I am 
Mariquita Antequerra, Duchess of Kandos, go on and 
do so. That will, in tact, simplify and end it all." 

"Yes, yes, he shall come, he s\\<x\V comeV t^mtt^wc^^ 
ibe young wife, in a paroxysm oi l^ttot ^xv^ ^^o\.^- 
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A servant entered. 

" Jean, go and tell my husband to come down to the^. 
drawing-room, where I am waiting for him. Let him 
come immediately!" she exclaimed, recovering her" 
Voice and endeavoring to keep up a good countenance 
before the servant. 

The latter departed, and the two women were agai 
left alone with each other. ' Neither said a word. 
Jeanne rubbed her feverish little hands together, he 
eyes fixed on the door. Mariquita also regarded i 
with her bold eyes, although she had become a trifle= 





pale. Thus passed two or three moments of solemi: 
silence, broken only by Jeanne's panting breathing. 

Finally the door opened and Cuchillo appeared. 

Mariquita made not the slightest movement. 

" Paul," cried the little duchess, hastening towards 
her husband with a violence he was unaccustomed to 
in her, and which greatly surprised him, " here is 
woman who pretends she is your first wife, and call: 
herself the Duchess of Kandos!" 

And, drawing to one side, she disclosed the Portelk^ 
and pointed to her with a quick gesture. 

Cuchillo made a step forward, perceived the creole 
and remained motionless where he stood, paler than 
corpse, and his mouth half opened for a cry of pair~m, 
which, however, was stopped in his throat as if th.e 
latter had been suddenly clasped in a vise. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DUCHESS, BUT NO DUKE. 

r speaking Jeanne had turned her face from her 
husband in order to look at the strange woman. 
2 latter stood erect and looked proudly in the duke's 
2 with a defiant smile on her lips, but her eyes were 
of a strange expression, at once tender, threatening 
L victorious. 

ler husband's perfect silence, under such circum- 
cices, attracted Jeanne's attention towards him, and 
could not refrain from crying out on observing the 
composure of his features, and the terrible agony 
)icted on them. 

' Speak, Paul! Reply to this woman. Tell her that 
: lies," cried the little duchess, her heart pierced by 
harp pain. 

' He will not give me the lie, madame," replied 
.riquita, in a sombre voice. " Monsieur le due re- 
jnizes me perfectly well. He knows, and will not 
ly, that I am Mariquita; and he also knows, and 
1 not deny either, that I am the legitimate wife of 
ul de Kandos, and that I alone have the right to 
ir the title which he has given to you." 
' Paul! Paul!" murmured Jeanne de L6on, throwing 
•self into her husband's arms in a sort of desperate 
je, " speak! why do you not speak? Is it true, what 
s woman says? Is it true?" 

^It is tn4e r at length said Cuchillo in a dull voice, 
1 he caught his wife to his breast, regarding the 
ole with more of sadness than of anger. ** I be- 
^ed she was dead, and that I was ite^. Ixcv^xxv^^ 
7 she knows that neither are \ou, ivoy \ X.oXAs^'w^^. 
knows that I would give my \\ie TaL\.\ve.t Ocva.^ ^^^- 
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don or renounce you. And, if she does not know it, I 
now tell her it is so! Ah! unhappy woman!" he add- 
ed, addressing himself to Mariquita, " what have you 
done here?" 

Mariquita looked on at this scene, her heart pierced 
by all the serpents of jealousy. She felt herself becom- 
ing mad with fury ; she was ready to throw herself 
upon these two lovers and separate them by violence. 
Her hand had already seized a small poniard around 
the handle of which her long fingers had closed like 
iron pincers. The veins stood out on her white arms. 

Cuchillo know her too well not to thoroughly un- 
derstand her sentiments. He was afraid for Jeanne. 
He pushed the latter from his breast, on which she 
had been sobbing, and, throwing himself forward, ex- 
claimed : 

" Oh ! yes, kill me ! It will be a deliverance." 

" No, not you !" murmured Mariquita, brandishing 
her weapon. 

Jeanne did not hear this answer, she saw only the 
gesture, and, with a single bound, she was between 
her husband and the true Duchess of Kandos. 

"Stop, madam!" she gasped, offering her own bo- 
bom to the knife, in order to protect Cuchillo, sur- 
prised by this sudden movement. 

The Poriena recoiled before this beautiful woman, 
whose blonde hair had become loose and whose soft 
and delicate features breathed only the suffering and 
heroism of love without any anger or malice against 
her rival, and threw her poniard far from her. 

" Madam," continued Jeanne, with exaltation of 
spirit, * pardon me. There are things here which I do 
not understand very well. But what matter it? You 
are the Duchess of Kandos. It is horrible — it drives 
me mad — but it is true. Do not believe that I wish to 
dispute your rights with you, or to steal your place. 
Oh I my God ! my God ! Still, this is not my fault. 
Wc loved each other. Excuse me, that is a crime in 
your eyes. I will depart — you are in your own house 
— you have told me so very bruVaW'^ \ now c.o>\\.d^ and 
should have spared me a Utile moi^. ^N^C^^W^'os^ 
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I 

Struggle against it, you are the legal wife, I am no 
longer anything. I leave — Oh ! I leave ! I will for- 
gave you, if you make him as happy as he deserves." 
She stopped, passed her hand over her forehead, 
and threw around her a glance in which the fever 
had dried the tears. 

"Adieu! Adieu!" she said, to the inert objects 
and the cold walls, which had been the nest of her 
love and was now its tomb. "Adieu ! All ! Every- 
thing ! Adieu ! Oh ! this woman, this woman I I 
do not wish to die in her presence !" 

She staggered and fell into Cuchillo's outstretch- 
ed arms. He pressed his lips to hers, and the kiss 
reanimated her. She made a movement as if to 
arise and tear herself away, but he restrained her. 

" Remain, Jeanne !" he said in a resolute voice. 
"You shall not go away, thus. I do not wish it, and 
you do not need to. She knows that as well as I 
do." 

" I know only one thing," replied the creolc, in 
a piercing voice, which echoed the tempest within 
her, "which is, that I am the Duchess of Kandos, 
that I am at the Dukc'of Kandos's and that I remain 
here ! So it is for her to leave." 

" Mariquita, as you have loved me, do not do 
this ! It will be worse than death and more fright- 
ful than the most horrible of tortures. There is no 
hatred in the world, pitiless as it might be, vv-hich 
would wish to strike me in this manner. Mariquita, 
it is impossible that your heart can have become so 
hard that it cannot be moved!" 

"I love you !" said she, fiercely. 

" Mariquita, be merciful to Jur r 

"Who would be merciful to me? Here, enough 
of this ! It must be ended. I am your wife. I 
cannot help it !" 

" I am going ! I a.m going !" repeate^V xXvo^ \\\.\\^ 

duchess, recovering herself; and, learwx^ \\^ts^^ 

from her husband with unexpected lorce, s\\^ ^^^^^'*^'" 

7 
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cd her steps, without staggering, automatically, 
towards the door. 

But Cuchillo had bounded before this door. 
His face was imprinted with so much resolution, 
was so like that of a martyr marching to the stake, 
and was so full of resignation that Jeanne paused 
and Mariquita felt a shiver run through her. 

" Remain, Jeanne," resumed Cuchillo, in a firm 
voice. " This woman, who pretends to love me, 
has condemned me. Listen to me, as one listens to 
the dying. My life is finished. If I was not re- 
solved to die, I would not say what I am going to 
say. I am, in my turn, going to hurt you more 
cruelly than this woman has, but I expect — ." A 
sob cut short his words. " I expect," he continued, 
"that contempt will kill all love in your heart, and, 
at all events, this woman shall not have the trimuph 
she has come to seek in your tears and my heart's 
blood." 

** Hold your tougue !" shrieked Mariquita, com- 
prehending what he was about to say, and over- 
whelmed at last by the terrible situation she had 
brought about. 

But Cuchillo no longer heard her. 

"Jeanne," he said, "this woman lies. She is not 
my wife. She is the Duchess of Kandos, it is true, 
but my name is not Paul de Kandos, and I am not 
the duke!" 

** Be silent, hush, hold your tongue !" repeated the 
Creole, i a panting voice. She was ferocious, if one 
may so express it, but she was not malicious. To 
give a knife thrust would not have frightened her ; 
nor to have received one. Carried av/ay by jealousy 
she had thrown herself headlong and pitilessly into 
this contest without thinking of consequences or lis- 
tening to anything but impulse. Now, she was 
afraid, for Cuchillo's sake, of the revelations he was 
goinfr to make, and ashamed of having pushed him 
to this extremity, which s\\c\vadtve>Jt^iot ;xmws«^^ 
anticipated. 
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" It is too late, Mariquita," responded the ex-con- 
vict. " You wished to kill her, and have stricken 
me to the heart. I forgive you." 

He once more turned towards Jeanne, but with- 
out touching her, and.it was from a distance, with 
bowed head and on bended knees, that he resumed, 
in a low voice: 

"Jeanne, I am the illegitimate child of a poor 
girl who was seduced and abandoned by the old 
Duke of Kandos. My name is Jean Pruneau. I 
have been sent to the galleys, whence I escaped. On 
t\i(t Pa j?ipa, in a frightful combat, I killed the genuine 
Paul de Kandos, without knowing that he was my 
brother. I stole his papers and his name and re- 
turned, a forger and murderer, to the house of Mon- 
sieur de Kandos. There, I knew, loved and married 
you. I am not, therefore, this woman's husband. 
She is, indeed, the duchess; or rather the marchion- 
ess, for Paul was only the marquis when he died. 
She is the widow of my brother, of whose death she 
was ignorant." 

Mariquita had concealed her face in her hands, and 
no longer made a single movement. 

Jeanne, her eyes wide open, gazed like a mad 
woman upon this man on his knees, her husband, 
who was relating this abominable odyssey to her. 

** Before cursing me and driving me from you in 
horror," pursued the unhappy man, without raising 
his head or daring to lift his eyes to the creature 
whom he worshiped but whom he was thus crucify- 
ing, " listen to the history of my entire life. After- 
wards, all will be finished. You shall never more 
blush for me. I will know how to be just. So, lis- 
ten, without interrupting me." 

At this moment the door opened, and Annette en- 
tered, without any of the persons in this drama, 
overcome by their emotions, hearing or perceiving 
the newcomer, who paused, stupefied, at si^Kt ol 
the strange group of distracted iaces \j\vv.c\\ x^^x\\fcrc 
eyes. ■ V '■ • ''■•■ 
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PART FIFTH, AND LAST. 



BERNARD, THE STEWARD. 



CHAPTER L 

LOUIS CLERMONT EARNS HIS RECREATION. 

AWHILE the events we have just related were tak- 
ing place Louis Clermont was shut up in his 
own private room, having given orders that under 
no pretext should anyone disturb him. 

We already know that he inhabited a small isolat- 
ed pavillion at the lower end of the garden, which 
permitted of his going and coming without being ob- 
served bv the domestics. 

His vagabond habits would not have been long in 
exciting suspicion in those about him, if he had not 
in this manner assured his own personal independ- 
ence. 

Thanks to the situation of his apartment no one 
suspected him. He Vvxnt out and returned at his 
ease. If he frequently arose late in the mornings, 
his face disfigured by the orgies of the previous 
night, he was supposed to have had an attack of 
neuralgia or to have been up late going over the 
duke's accounts. 

This time it had not been for the purpose of a se- 
cret frolic that he had shut himself up and fasten- 
ed his door against visitors, but in order to work, as 
he snecrinfrly said, " tor tVve ^'outv^ -^^o^V! '^ \ca.i^^i- 
ness. '* .' 
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The reader will recollect that as a result of the re- 
velations made bv Annette to her lover, Gaston La- 
pierre, or rather Gaston Clermont, had consented to 
let himself be made; in a word, he had agreed to 
marry the duke's daughter, and gave the old convict 
carte blanclie as regarded his arrangements, without 
himself mixing in them or appearing to know any- 
thing about them. 

Clermont was enchanted at this solution, and it 
was to work for it with his head, or rather hand^ at 
ease, that he had shut himself in his apartments, far 
from every eye. 

" This goes on wheels ?" he said to himself, mak- 
ing use of his favorite expression when pleased, and 
rubbing his hands. "Gaston, married, is no longer 
a danger. Mariquita is resigned and is going to 
depart. Brave girl, go ! The marriage over, and the 
Marquesa returned to America, I will assist Cuchillo 
to realize his fortune, and we will divide it in broth- 
erly fashion. That is a little operation which is 
very urgent and very useful." He knitted his brows, 
" Shall 1 separate from Cuchillo ? No, not just now. 
What would be the good ? He will still need watch- 
ing. Besides, in remaining with him, I will continue 
to live without having to spend any of my own 
money, and I can increase my capital in place of hav- 
ing to live on it, which would, after all, be very silly.** 
He smiled at this agreeable idea. "Well, everything 
goes for the best, and if an accident should happen 
to this poor duke, heavens! it is necessary to be pre- 
pared for eveijthing here below. I should lose a 
friend, it is true, but I would have still saved a not- 
able portion of the *swag' and that is most import- 
ant ! Now, let us to work, and lay the foundation 
for this smiling future !" 

So saying, and after carefully closing and locking 
the door which communicated with the garden, and 
feeling himself now secure from every indiscreet eye, 
he sat down before a table iurmshed V\\.\\ ?iD\ ^^ 
materials necessary for writing, a^d ^c;x\X^t^^ ^^ 
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which were all the different official documents relat- 
ive to the death of Jean Pruneau, called Cuchiilo, and 
carefully examined them with the eye of an expert, 
before submitting them to the divers changes neces- 
sary for substituting the. name of Louis Clermont 
wherever that of Cuchillo occurred. 

This important occupation employed the whole 
day and part of the evening. 

He commenced by washing the papers in a bath 
ad hoCy which removed all the writing, without in- 
juring the official seals and the printed formula, 
in heavy black printer's ink. This done, he put 
the leaves in a press in order to dry them. When 
they were dry, seeing that the bath had whitened 
them too much and had slightly discolored them, 
he plunged them into a second bath destined to re- 
store the color and shade previously removed. He 
again put them under a pressure, and when they 
came out, for the second time, the papers had re- 
sumed their original aspect. Nothing now remain- 
ed but to fill in the blanks and reproduce the 
original signatures. This took but an instant. 
Louis Clermont was genuinely gifted in this re- 
spect, and there was no style of writing which he 
could not perfectly imitate, after a few hours' study. 
This task terminated, he contemplated his work. 
It was a marvel of exactitude. It was impossibles 
to divine, or even to suspect, the fraud. 

" That is it !" said he, whistling between hisB 
teeth a portion of an air he had formerly learne 
at the galleys. " That would deceive a mother's 
eye," he added, with pride. " Now, Louis Cler- 
mont is really dead : dead to all forever ! There is 
nothing else to do but to make the ink a little paler, 
and to crumple and soil the paper a trifle, and tc 
refold it in its original form. That is nothing." 

He softly rubbed his han^s. But he was not the 
man to sleep upon his laurels. He promptly mad 
aU traces of his meritorious \\ot\l ^\s^\k^^%x^\svi\.^ 
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ungrateful is the world, he expected to receive no 
recompense for his services. 

" It is as easy as that !" and he snapped his. 
fingers. " In three days the banns will be publish- 
ed. In three weeks the *young people* will be a 
stupid married couple." He paused a moment. 

" What a farce life is !" He paused again, and 
then said : 

" Now, for a frolic ! I have well earned it." 

It was now night. He dressed himself in a plain 
dark costume, and went 6ut through the back door. 
It was late and he was hungry, not having dined. 

He went to a cabaret he was acquainted with, was 
served with a plenteous repast, highly seasoned and 
accompanied by an abundance of wine, and went 
to " frolic " for the rest of the night. 

He did not return home until morning. In spite 
of his fatigue he did not wish to lose the day which 
was commencing. 

So, after changing his clothes and bathing his 
head in cold water, and finding that it was nine 
o'clock in the morning, he directed his steps to- 
wards the main building, in order to have a final 
conversation with the duke, and to announce that 
everything was arranged according to his plan. 

The weather was splendid. The sun, already high 
in the heavens, cast its golden rays upon the grass 
in the little park, which had been refreshed by the 
night. 

At the moment when Louis Clermont, become 
once more the steward Bernard, was about to mount 
the steps leading to the main door of the duke's 
mansion, he perceived the servants, crowded togeth- 
er at the entrance of the vast hall which divided the 
basement floor, speaking excitedly, making rapid 
gestures, and appearing to be much troubled and 
alarmed. 

The old convict stopped, feeding uneasy. He was 

mistrustful by habit and position. "^YvOiW o^\^ Va^'s. 

a past like that he dragged be\\\nd \\\yc^, ^.^^ ^V^-k 
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one carries on his shoulders a present like his, every- 
thing that is unexpected, and is not capable of being 
at once explained, may be a threat. 

"Oh! oh!" said Clermont, to.himself. "What does 
this mean? Can any misfortune have happened?" 

And, taking his resolution, he advanced towards 
the group, which became silent at his approach. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DISAPPEARANCE. 

A/rONSIEUR BERNARD occupied a peculiar po- 
sition in the duke's household. 

In the first place, his official duties as steward 
placed him greatly above the common servants. 
Next, it is to be remembered that Louis Clermont 
had been represented by Cuchillo as a former pro- 
fessor, whom he had met in South America, which 
cast upon him the reflection of education, and 
classed him at once as a man of learning. 

And, finally, they knew that he had saved the 
duke's life, while he was still a marquis, and that 
genuine ties of intimacy and friendship united the 
gentleman and his steward. 

Besides, Louis Clermont had ably made the most 
of the situation, in order to create himself a very 
strong and important position in his master's house^ 
and all the servants in it treated him with great re-^^..^ 
spect, and for the most part obeyed him as thougfc:..:-^ 
he had been the duke himself. 

It was, therefore, in a tone of genuine authorit:^ y 
that Bernard, on arriving near the group of servant^ ^ 
asked: 

" What is the matter here?" 

"Ahl monsieur," cried a \it\\e tcvav^, ^kv'Ocn. ^^kvI.^, 
Skwakc air, who was the ^rst to "bi^a^s. \>cvr. ^-^fcw^i^^ 
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'"monsieur le due and madame la duchesse have 
disappeared." 

" How, disappeared?" repeated Bernard. " What 
are you talking about?" 

" The truth," replied the duke*s confidential 
valet. 

" The truth?"again repeated Bernard. "Say! are 
you mad? What means this pleasantry?" 

While speaking, he glanced interrogatively at 
the faces of the different servants, of both sexes, as^ 
sembled about him. These faces said only too plain- 
ly that no one was joking, or had a desire to joke. 

" Monsieur Bernard," resumed the oldest domes- 
tic, " this is what has passed — " 

"Speak quickly!" said Clermont, a prey to serious 
internal agitation, all expression of which, however, 
he managed to restrain. 

"This morning, about an hour since," pursued 
the lackey, " I went to the duke's room, somewhat 
astonished that he had not rung for me as usual. 

"Marie, madame's maid, experienced the same 
surprise as myself, for madame, although ordinarily 
an early riser, had not yet rung either, but, after 
what happened yesterday—" The servant hesitated 
and stopped. 

"What?" said Bernard, quickly. "Did anything 
extraordinary occur yesterday?" 

"Oh! yes, and no; monsieur and madame appear- 
ed agitated in consequence of a visit. They did not 
come down to dinner. They shut themselves up in 
their chamber, and forbade anyone to disturb them." 

Clermont felt his uneasiness increasing. 

"Well, go on!" 

" Well, then, when I arrived at the duke*s door 
I knocked quietly. No answer. I supposed he 
was still asleep, and started to descend the stairs. 
But on my way down I met Marie, who was also 
returning — " 

" Well?" 

'^Well, Monsieur Bernard," add^d \.\v^ V^e^-sfv 
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maid, ** the same thing happened to me as did to 
Joseph." 

"What* same thing'?*' 

" I knocked at madame's door, and I received nd 
response, and I noticed how silent everything seem- 
ed." 

" You should have endeavored to enter." 

" That is exactly what we did," replied Joseph, 
"After waiting a half-hour, seeing that neither 
monsieur nor madame rang, called or appeared, we 
went up-stairs again. I turned the knob of the 
door, but expected to find it locked on the inside. 
It was not! — " 

"Ah!" 

" I entered and hastened through the duke's 
apartments — they were empty!" 

" Perhaps he went out early, for a ride in the 
lois,** said Clermont, who felt himself turning pale. 

" No, sir. The horses are all in the stable, and 
the porter would have sfeen monsieur le due pass 
out." 

"That is true!" 

"It is the same with madame," quickly added 
Marie. " For her apartments, like the duke's, were 
also unlocked, and equally empty. And, besides, 
the beds have not been touched. Neither monsieur 
nor madame slept in them last night, and no one 
knows when they went away " 

" But Mademoiselle de Kandos?" suddenly ex- 
claimed Clermont. " Where is she ?" 

"Oh! mademoiselle went out yesterday even- 

"Went out! Well?" 

" And has not returned!" 

" She has not returned?" murmured Bernard, who 
could no longer doubt that something terrible must 
have occurred, and he trembled at the idea of pos- 
sible catastrophes, and future dangers. 

" No," replied the porter, who had just joined the 
assemblage, and had heard t\\^ \ai^\. ^o^^'^. 
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" Was she alone?" again asked Clermont, almost 
mechanically. 

" No, sir: a lady accompanied hen" 

"A lady! What lady?" 

" I did not know her, she had arrived during the 
day—" 

'* And," added Marie, " she was unwilling to give 
her name, but asked for madame la duchesse." 

" What was this lady like?" 

** Tall, very beautiful, very dark and dressed in 
black. And eyes — Oh! I never saw such eyes I and 
she had a foreign accent." 

**Mariquita!" thought Clermont, filled with ter- 
ror. " We are lost! Oh! the she-devil. She has de- 
ceived me. She has done some great evil!" 

He was afraid, and felt ready to lose his head. 
But the old scamp had nerves of steel. 

** No nonsense!" he said to himself. " I must first 
see my way clear, and know the facts." 

He straightened himself up, and, by a violent ef- 
fort of will, recovered his presence of mind. 

" Very well," he resumed aloud; "let us see, in 
the first place, if the duke has written nothing, left 
nothing, to explain this sudden departure. He 
smiled, and then continued: "You scared me for a 
moment. I almost believed some crime had been 
committed — but you are sure — " 

" Oh! as to that, yes," cried several voices. 

" Nothing has been disturbed — " 

" Everything is in its place — " 

" And besides, we would have heard if — " 

" That is evident!" said the old convict. " Every- 
thing will explain itself, presently, I have no doubt." 

With a gesture he scattered the group which had 
occupied the hall and stopped his passage. 

" I will go up-stairs," said he. " Remain here, and 
above all, let no one disturb anything! I know the 
duke's habits." He paused for breath, and added. 
" I think I know what it is — " 

**If you had not come, and \i tvo ov\e\vA.^ x^\-\yt^^^ 
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soon," said Joseph, " I had almost made up my mind 
to go and alarm the police — " 

"And why do that?" exclaimed Clermont, in a ter- 
rible voice. 

" Why! Monsieur Bernard — I did not know — but 
that some misfortune had happened to the duke, or 
to the duchess — but as you are here—'* 

" Yes, yes, I am here," resumed Bernard, subdu- 
ing his passion. " This is my affair. 1 forbid you 
to stir — I am going to look around up-stairs. I 
know what it all means — " 

The domestics looked at him with astonishment. 

" Or, at least, I believe I divine it — I am going 
up — to see for myself. There is nothing to be un- 
easy about." 

Clermont was greatly agitated while speaking, 
lie moved suddenly forward, and mounted to the 
first floor. 

"Alarm the police!" he thought, v/hile ascending 
the stairs. "Wake them up! The idiots! It lacked 
nothing but that! Here we are in a pretty mess! 
What can the Ma.rquesa have done? For it is she! 
She has tricked me! But, she shall pay for it, if I 
catch hold of her again! But, where are they? 
This milk-sop of a Cuchillo has lost his head — 
Wliere can he have gone? And the little duchess? 
And Annette? Flown with Mariquita — But, then, 
she must know all! God*s thunder!" 

He paused at the head of the stairs. Now, he was 
alone. He breathed hard, and, with his handker- 
chief mopped the sweat off his forehead. 

" It is to be hoped that the animal hasn't commit- 
ted suicide. He is capable of it, he is such a cow- 
ardly fool! He has remorse — and scruples. The 
idiot! If he has, I shall be ruined!" He entered the 
duke's studv, which was next his bed-room. 

" And if the duchess should speak, for she, also, 
must know the truth, my ruin is certain! I wonder 
how she took it? Badly, most assuredly!" Again 
he paused for a second. " 1 a\mos\. l^^ \^^ t\\x\.Tvv^s£, 
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away> myself." He hesitated^ and then furiously 
shook his head and shoulders* " But, no, my good 
fellow! One does not throw the handle after the 
hatchet — so quick as that! Am I going to show ther 
white feather, in my turn? To fly would be to lose 
all — and, perhaps, I may be able to save all. Cour- 
age! with a little coolness and presumption, who 
knows? Let us wait a little and look around a bit, 
before committing any nonsense, or playing any 
fool tricks!" 

Then he closed the study door, and commenced 
to look about him« 



CHAPTER IIL 

LOUIS CLERMONT IS EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

C\^ first sight the study, as had been said by Joseph, 
^^^ the duke's confidential valet, presented nothing 
abnormal. Nothing indicated, in fact, that there 
had here been a struggle or violence of any kind. 
On the writing desk, towards which Clermont at 
once directed his steps, there were some newspapers 
and letters received during ihe day. There was 
nothing extraordinary about these of a nature to re- 
veal the cause of this sudden departure. 

Clermont ran over the letters and opened and 
shook the papers, with the hope, or, rather, the de- 
sire of finding a word from his accomplice, which 
might forewarn and forearm him, or at least, of dis* 
covering some evidence of what had taken place. 
All in vain. The old convict was about to leave, 
much disappointed and discouraged, when he sud- 
denly perceived a drawer not completely closed. He 
knew this drawer. It was a secret one, in which he 
knew that Cuchillo was in the liabit of placinc: his 
pnvate papers and a revolver. He opened the draw- 
er. It was empty! 
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"Oh! oh!" said Clermont. "There was nothing 
here but his papers and the weapon. He has taken 
away, or destroyed the papers, and has carried of! 
the pistol. This is serious." 

He clasped his hands together with rage; but he 
was not a man to lose time in thought, when he felt 
himself on the scent. He then turned towards the 
fire-place, before which there was a fire-board ; he 
thrust the latter aside and perceived some cinders 
of such a character as to denote that numerous 
sheets of paper had been burnt there, 

"Ah ! ah !" said he again. "Here is an indication. 
Why did he destroy these ? And what did they con- 
tain ?" 

He kneeled down and felt in the cinders, with the 
hope that the destruction had not been complete 
and that he might perhaps find some scraps of writ- 
ing. But the flames had performed their office well. 

He was about to arise when he perceived, thanks 
to his stooping position, a revolver thrown under a 
sofa. He eagerly seized it. It was loaded and 
cocked. It had been thrown some distance, evident- 
ly. It was certainly extraordinary that the shock 
had not discharged it. 

" Why did he load it ?" the convict asked himself. 
" And, then, why did he throw it away ?** He reflect- 
ed. " Was he disarmed by violence ? No. There 
would have been some trace of a struggle, and, de- 
cidedly, there is none." 

He concealed the revolver in his pocket, arose, 
and, very pale, directed his steps towards the duke's 
bed-chamber, which communicated with the study 
by a door opposite the fireplace. 

The bed-chamber was yet quieter then the study. 
It was evident that Cuchillo had not been there 
since the day previous. The bed had not been 
touched. Louis Clermont nevertheless examined 
the room in the most minute fashion. He found in 

eir places all those ordinary, useful articles which 

e necessarily carries \v\l\\ oxve. \\\\^vv ^o>aX to ab- 
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sent one's self for some time. The keys of all the 
different pieces of furniture were left in their locks. 
Everything, as we have said, was in its proper place. 
He even observed that the duke had carried away 
none of his clothes. If he had gone away, he must 
have gone in the clothes he was wearing at the time. 

" Mariquita is mixed up in this," he grumbled be- 
tween his teeth in a threatening manner. " I won- 
der what exactly occurred?" He had finished exam- 
ining the duke's private apartment. " Now, let us 
see the duchess's," he continued to himself. **A 
woman does not run away in this manner without 
leaving behind her some trace of how she last oc- 
cupied herself." 

Saying this, he left the bed-room, went out into 
the hall, crossed it and entered the duchess's room. 

The same sight met his eyes as in the duke's. 
Nothing was disturbed. The small, private salotiy 
in which we assisted at the last interview between 
Gaston and Annette, and in which Jeanne was in 
the habit of spending most of her time, offered 
nothing suspicious and revealed nothing. 

Still, Clermont noticed a disordered and rumpled 
pillow which looked as if some one's face had been 
pressed against it. He approached it, contemplat- 
<2d it, felt of it, turned it over and found under it a 
liandkerchief belonging to the duchess. This hand- 
Icerchief was also rumpled; and it had little holes in 
it, as if some one had bitten it. Moreover, it had 
the aspect of linen which had been recently wet. 

"She was weepingi" said our acute old scamp, 
aind she tried to stifle her sobs by chewing her 
liandkerchief. That looks bad, very bad !" 

He then went into the bed-room. Neither had 
lier bed been slept in. A wardrobe only was open. 
It contained Jeanne's clothes. Nothing was missing 
save her plainest and least expensive mantle. That 
alone was gone. 

Clermont, more and more agitated, returned to the 
bondoir and went up to the little s^ct^lait^ 'v\\v;:.Vv 
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Jeanne had owned before her marriage. She was 
very fond of it. The key of it was in the lock. He 
opened it. Many of the drawers contained money. 
The duchess had left all as it was. This appeared 
stranger than all the rest to the old convict. But 
some of the other drawers, which had evidently con- 
tained papers, were empty. 

" Has she burnt hers also ?*' he asked himself j 
and he inspected the fire-place, as he had done in 
Cuchillo's study. Here, there were no cinders. 

" She has destroyed nothing," was his conclusion. 
" She has carried them with her.*' 

This long domiciliary visit each minute increased 
the ex-convict's distraction. 

"This looks bad," he repeated between his teeth, 
with a fierce look. " Mariquita ! I cannot doubt but 
that this foreigner was she !" 

He left the first floor, and went up to Annette's 
apartments on the second. He found nothing here 
that could throw any light on the subject. The 
young girl had put on a cloak and hat in order to 
g9 out with the unknown visitor of yesterday. 

Clermont let himself fall into a chair. 

"What appears plain,*' he finally said to himself, 
**is that the Marquesa has been here. She has spoken 
and revealed all. Annette has gone with her. That 
is because she has learned that this woman is her 
mother — . But she could not have learned that 
without learning all the rest ! This is fine ! I had 
fixed everything, so she could marry my son, which 
would have closed her mouth forever. A thousand 
thunders ! If she knows that Cuchillois her father's 
(the real Paul de Kandos) murderer — Whew ! how 
my flesh creeps I Now, what has become of Cuchillo^ 
Has he gone to rejoin the MarquesaT* He remained- 
silent a moment. '* And the duchess ?" he continued- 
** Where is she ? Why has she fled like the others ^ 
Has she pursued her husband ? Or, on the Contrary^ 
has she accompanied him, and have they gone away 
ogether 7 I am d U if I understand anythingT 
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about it ! It is disgusting ! To have worked so well, 
3ust to see every-thing go to pieces ! If we had only 
realized and divided I would at least have my little 
hoard — . I would fly also, and evil to him who 
Would catch me !" He arose, and clasped his fingers 
nervously. " But I haven^t a cent ! Thinking this 
Would last — I have tippled away, day by day, what- 
ever came to me. I have slidden along nicely ! And 

not a radish for the future unless I find Cuchillo 

ag^ain ! Provided the brute has not killed himself. In 

any case, I cannot remain here. The police would 

Aa.Te already been here if anyone had said a word. 

riius far they held their tongues — . Then, nothing 

is lost — if I regain the upper hand! — Then here are 

some who will remain silent and some who will 

sixig!" he added, with a sinister laugh. 

Itox about ten minutes he promenaded up and 
do>wn Annette's chamber, where he had remain- 

**In the first place,*' he finally resumed, "it is 

necessary to prevent this from becoming known, 

an d to calm the uneasiness and suspicion of the 

scsr-vants. Then, I must find Mariquita again. She 

ca.nnot be very far off: but there is no time to lose. 

It is through her that I will reach the others, now. 

^h ! the jade ! She shall pay me for this ! She can't 

play with this old cock ! I have been too good to 

^^r. That shall never happen again." 

-A quarter of an hour later he descended to the 
drawing-room on the ground floor with a perfectly 
c^lm air. He collected the servants together there 
^nd read them a letter, which he had written him- 
self, purporting to be signed by Paul de Kandos, 
9.nd which he pretended to have found in a drawer 
J^ the duke's study, in which the duke said that 
't>cing obliged to depart hastily, with his wife,on urg- 
ent business, he left, for some days, the custody and 
direction of the house in his, Bernard's hands." By 
I ^^is letter he also " begged his excellent steward to 
\ '^uve some cJothing* as well as llic ducVv^^'sr^, 'Si^^^-^^ 
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him at the Chateau de Xandos where they would so- 
journ for a short time." 

This was a trifle improbable, but Clermont had 
not just then a choice of means, and he knew so 
well how to play his role that he partly deceived the 
domestics and they dared make no open comments. 

Clermont indicated very minutely what should be 
placed in the trunk, gave very precise and detailed 
orders, and announced that he was going out to ful- 
fill some other orders of the duke, but that he would 
return at an early hour. 

" Here are several days gained," he said to him- 
self. "Things must remain as they are, until I 
know exactly what threatens me. Now, I am off to 
the Marquesa's." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BLACK AN'D WHITE DIPLOMACY. 

ERMONT jumped into the first carriage he saw, 
and was rapidly driven to Cuvier Street, 
•rived there, without addressing the porter, he 
ed rapidly into the house, and, mounting the 
s, stopped all out of breath before the Creole's 
. According to his ideas everything at Mari- 
I's should have been silent. His astonishment 
therefore, extreme, when he heard the sound, in 
ise concealed, of a hammer, at times mingled 
the noise of heavy steps, proceeding from some 
)n who never dreamt of concealing his presence. 
)h! oh!" said Clermont internally and with 
t satisfaction. "They cannot decline to open 
loor on the ground that no one is at home." 
he rang the bell. But at that the noise of the 
mer was resumed and overpowered that of the 
Clermont had to ring twice more. The last 
he pulled the handle witn such force that the 
I'ling-a-ling I of the bell was louder than the 
s of the hammer. The latter immediately 
;d, Clermont heard the heavy steps approach- 
and the door was opened. 

le visitor found himself face to face with Mono, 
looked at him with a frank air, and as if he had 
expecting him. He even stood to one side to 
lit the duke's steward to enter the apartment. 
-Veil, this goes better than I could have hoped," 
ght Clermont. " Good-day, my friend." he said 
s most conciliating voice, closing aivd i?v"?X^xvvc\^ 
^oor behind him, without the negro's ap^^^'^vcv^ 
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.nclined to oppose it, or, apparently, even thinki 
it extraordinary. 

" Good day, massa!" replied Mono, with tl 
thickness of pronunciation and stupid air which 
had assumed before the police commissioner 1 
evening when he had gone on the roofs in pursuit 
the assassin of old Vigot, alias Coco, the Death's H€\ 

** I would like to speak with your mistress," 
sumed Clermont ; ** Madame de Los Rios/*' 

" Mistress no here,*' replied Mono. 

" Has she gone out ?*' 

" Yes." 

" But she will return presently ? I will wait 
her." 

" No use." 

" How is that, since she will return ?" 

" Mistress no return." 

" See here, my good fellow, you needn't tell th 
to me. I am an old friend of your mistress, 
isn't necessary to treat me like a stranger, or ; 
intruder, to whom madame's door is forbidden." 

" Yes, me know. You friend to my mistress — y< 
called Bernard, duke's steward.'* 

" The same. Well ?'* 

" Mistress very sorry no see you befo* she go *wa 
massa ; but she in hurry, great hurry, boat vvaiti 
fur her." 

" What boat ?" said Clermont, very uneasy ai 
mistrustful. 

" Boat at Havre, fur America." 

" See here, my friend, let us be plain and try a: 
tinderstand each other. Then he said to hirose 
trying to not show his distrust and uneasines 
"This animal is playing stupid I" But he imn 
diatelv resumed aloud : " You first tell me tl 
your mistress has gone out, and then you say tl 
she has departed." 

"Yes, sfone out, dnnart fur Havre." 

"S/ieis at HavreV' 

**Fur to take boat, and «o Viti^c)^ \.o Krrc^WL^-^!* 
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" When did she leave ?" 

"Yes'day cvenin*." 

"That is not true ! You lie !" said Clermont, be- 
side himself. 

" Me no lie ! nebber lie, nebber !" 

" If she had gone she would not have left here all 
alone." 

"We meet her at Havre berry soon.'* 

Clermont almost foamed at the mouth. Suddenly 
he pushed the negro aside and rushed into the 
dining-room, where he had been two days before 
when he had come to see Mariquita. The room was 
encumbered with trunks — closed this time — and 
strongly fastened boxes. But there was no one 
there. Clermont went on, and entered the ivof/w;/.. It 
offered the same appearance of disorder as had the 
dining-room. 

A heavy hammer on a chair, and some nails scat- 
tered on the floor, indicated that Mono had been in- 
terrupted just as he was finishing fastening the boxes. 

Clermont gained the boudoir, then the" bed-cham- 
ber; in fact, he went through all the apartments. 
They were perfectly empty. Neither Mariquita nor 
the little half-breed was to be found. 

He returned to the salon, where Mono, kneeling 
on the floor, was with vigorous blows driving the 
last nails into the boxes. 

This work so absorbed him that he did not hear 
Clermont, who had spoken to hirri two or three times 
without getting any response, until the old con- 
vict took him by the shoulders and shook him in 
order to attract his attention. 

"So," said Clermont, " Madame dc Los Riosisat 
Havre ?" 

"Yes, massa." 

"Alone?" 

" No." 

"With whom?" 

" Carmencita." 

''Who is Carmencita?" 
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" The half-breed, the China, tnistfess's maid/* 

" Why are you not with her f" 

*• Me stay to pack up and see to the baggage 
Misstress no like all this with her." 

** And you are going to rejoin hcf ?" 

" Yes." 

" When ?" 

" When ebcryt'ing is packed up.** 

" But she will be on her way to America by tha 
time." 

" Not yet. Boat don't sail fur three days. Me ge 
there plenty time *nough." 

Clermont was exasperated. 

" Sec here,** said he, assuming a caressing torn 
''answer me sincerely." 

'* Me tell all to massa.** 

" Yesterday evening when your mistress rcturnc 
didn't a young girl accompany her?'* 

"No,'* said Mono, *• mistress alone, Butnoalon 
when she go away." 

" Ah !" 

" Carmincita go with he;*'* 

Clermont clasped his fingers together. Still h 
managed to restrain himself, and, quickly dri^wing 
bank note from his pocket-book, he showed it t 
Mono. 

" Know what that is ?'* 

" Money,'* said the negro, showing all his whit 
teeth. 

" A hundred francs, my friend ; that's what it i 
They are yours, if you wish.** 

Mono stretched out his enormous hand, but Cle 
mont drew back his. 

" You must earn them,** said he. 

" How ?" 

" By telling me the real truth.** 

" Me have tole truth." And he still held out h 
hand. 

'' Then Madame de Los Rios Is re;illy at Havre 
*' Yes. " 
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nd if I go by the railway to-day I will find her 

es, massa.** 

ou are sure of it ?'* 

ire, yes.' Mistress say : * Old friend promise 

ne and meet me.*" 

h ! she said that ? Why didn't you tell me that 






v» 



;e believe massa knew." 
rmont remained silent a moment. 
!assa satisfied?" resumed Mono, once more 
ig out his hand for the bank-note, 
ery well, indeed, my good friend," responded 
lont. He replaced the note in his pocket-book 
:he latter in his pocket. The negro made a 
ice of dissatisfaction. " I am going to join your 
ess, and I will give you this money at Havre." 
or true ?" 

n my word of honor !" 
no's face expanded into smiles. 
''e will meet again soon !" said Clermont, and 
:t the negro to finish his work, 
e lies !" said Clermont to himself in a fit of 
leration, as he descended the stairs. " He lies! 
wish to send me to Havre to get me out of 
7ay, and to profit by my absence in order to 
off their baggage without my knowing to what 
But I am as sharp as this devilish negro, 
:hinks to deceive vie by imitating the speech of 
niggers !" 

appears that Madame de Los Rios has depart- 
Havre," said he, entering the porter's lodge. 
2S, sir," answered the old woman, who was the 
)ccupant of the lodge, in a manner which left 
ubt as to her good faith, 
lone ?" 

li ! no : her little maid accompanied her." 
nd no one else ?" 
o," said the woman, astonished. 
hi I only asked because 1 \wT\^yj ^\v^ '^^'s^ Vi 
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have been accompanied by a young lady who w 
with her yesterday evening when she returned he 
before her final departure." 

'* Madame returned entirely alone, as usual." 

" Then the young lady must have waited for h 
at the railway station. Well, I will rejoin them 
Havre, as I have several important commissions 
give Madame for America. Thank you very muc 
Madame." And Clermont left the house. 

" Where the devil can she have put Annette ?" 
asked himself in a rage. "They were, they are 
gether, since Mademoiselle de Kandos followed 1 
when she left Neuilly yesterday evening. Ah ! tl: 
wish to play it too fine on the old man! Well, 
shall see ! He laughs best who laughs last !" ] 
assumed his cynical and threatening smile. " She 
a sly one, is Mariquita. But I am an old fox. A: 
no chicken can entice me to my ruin, not even she 
While reflecting he hastened along, and while J 
hastened along he reflected: "They wish to sendn 
to Havre. Then it is unnecessary for me to g 
there," he pursued, mechanically. " But I must a] 
pear to go. The porter at the lodge will be que 
tioned and will repeat my words. That is not sufl 
cient: they will perhaps keep a watch on me. Wei 
let us go to the Saint-Lazare station and find outtl 
hours for the departure of trains fo* Havre, ac 
have the air of intending to go there." 

Having come to this conclusion he directed h 
steps towards Saint-Lazare street. He had enoug 
time before him, and the walk did him good ; 
calming, by fatigue, the exasperation of his nerve 

"Ah!" he all at once thought, after a half-hour 
walking, " I have it I Annette is in love. She wou! 
carry the news to my son. That is certain. The 
is the quarter in which I can learn the truth and r 
cover the trace." 

And he entered the Saint-Lazare station, whei 
with much ostentation, he informed himself as 
the hours of departure ior Havm, 
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CHAPTER V. 

NO CHANCE ! 

T^HIS \'?- formation secured, Clermont left the sta- 
tion and entered a carriage, saying to the coach- 
man : 

"I eni3;age you by the hour !" 
" Where shall I take monsieur first ?" asked the 
automaton. 

" Straight ahead !" replied Clermont, who was in 
reality very much perplexed. His first impulse had 
been to go directly to his wife and question her. '* I 
can frighten her, at need, if she resist," he continued 
to himself; " and I can surely force her to speak in 
case she knows anything.'* 

This was simple, but brutal. Only, like all that 
which is too simple, this way was not, perhaps, as 
efficacious as the ex-convict had at first thought. 

In the first place Madame Lapierrc might not yet 
know of the duke's departure. 

On the other hand, if he did not obtain an im- 
mediate and categorical answer, this step might put 
his wife on her guard and he would lose all the ad- 
vantage of a first surprise. 

In the second place, by going immediately to 
Madame Lapierre's he was almost certain, at that 
hour, to meet his son there. 

Now, the old convict experienced, at sight of Gas- 
ton, a very singular feeling, a mixture of fear and 
respect; and he did not like to meet him. 

" I Vv'ould much prefer a little private tite-h-tlte^* 
le said to himself , with his wicked smv\<i, ^''Wwo.^ 
be fellow. I/c would tell mc nol\ux\^, ^tv^ ^:;<:i^^^.^ 
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prevent his mother from speaking. Therefore, i 
will be better to wait till he is out of the house 
There is no danger in going there," he concludec 
" The danger I most fear, that of denunciation t 
the authorities, does not appear probable; at leas) 
not just yet." 

He passed his nervous fingers through his rougl 
gray hair. 

" Who would denounce me ? Certainly not Cu 
chillo. He has run away and is in hiding. He ii 
afraid of Mariquita; at least he has not rejoined her 
The little duchess will not speak, either, wherever 
she may be or whatever else she may do ! One docs 
not denounce one's husband. She adores him — and 
even in my case, when did 7ny wife ever denounce 
me ? There are, then, Annette and the Marquesa. 
Annette might, perhaps, give way to a feeling of 
anger, to avenge her father — but, since she is with 
Mariquita, who, after all, is her mother, she will do 
nothing without the advice and consent of the 
latter." 

Mariquita was the black spot. 

Still, on thinking over the situation, Clermont be- 
gan to feel more and more re-assured. 

" After all," said he, " what is Mariquita's in- 
terest ? It is not in denouncing Cuchillo ! She may 
have threatened him, but that is all ! She could 
only wish for two things: her fortune and her lover, 
if she still cares for him !" 

He gave a shudder. 

*' In reality," he murmured, "by denouncing Cu- 
chillo and in giving him up to justice she would 
come into possession of the inheritance of Paul dc 
Kandos, of whom she and Annette are the le^ 
heirs. Whew!" His shuddering increased. "Still 
she had a great weakness for him. And to send 
him to the scaffold — . No, that is certainly impos- 
sible. I know her. She has a devil of a sight of 
vanity, like all women, T\\eV\\.\\c<\\\cVv^^'3i\^ ^rettyi 
and Cuchillo loves \\cr. IsVolyv^xxyX.^. tcvw^x. V«' 
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hed, still wishes, above all, to separate him from 
wife, to regain possession of him, and to revenge 
self on the false duchess by stealing away her 
band. This is her plan, or I greatly deceive my- 
." Clermont felt still further reassured. " The 
iger, therefore, is not immediate. It would not 
5t nor become serious if Cuchillo had not acted 
fool, resisted her and. refused to resume their 
mer relations. Then, she would only listen to 
hatred and jealousy, and would very naturally 
^e his head cut off; unless she kills him and his 
e herself, which would seem perfectly proper in 
eyes if it did not ruin me. For, from the day 
which she lays hands on the money, no more 
iding. I am robbed, despoiled, as if by high- 
ymen in a forest. She has no reason for treat- 
: me tenderly. And, since she flies from me and 
iceals herself, it is because she wishes to play 
:h me. Ah ! but no !" he exclaimed, assuming 
most ferocious look and threatening smile, "none 
that, you jade ! The old man will put a stop to 
It little game ! My beautiful child, you must not 
ly with Louis Clermont, nor deride him, nor med- 
\ with his little interests, or, if you do, woe be to 
u ! You possess my secrets, 3^ou have thrown 
urself across my path. You threaten me. You 
ve made me grow a little grayer since this morn- 
j. All this you shall pay for. You are in the 
y, Marquesa of the devil, and I shall not leave a 
ir of Cuchillo's head in your clutches. He be- 
igs to me, to me alone/' He remained thought- 
l for a moment. "To find her again is the main 
ing. Let us hope that when she is disposed of 
is affair will be ended and that I may at last be 
le to enjoy a little repose. Coachman !" called 
, through the window, " to Neuilly !*' 
He had determined on his plan of action. First, 
must know if anything had happened at Neuilly. 
irhaps he might find some news th^t^, ot a X^xx^x 
'alting him from Cuchillo. In auv cclS^ V<i x^xvsX 
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overlook the domestics, and prevent them from gos- 
sipping in the neighborhood; and make them believe 
in the lie he had invented that morning. This done, 
he would return after dark to Cuvier street, and 
assure himself that Mono was still there with 
Mariquita's baggage. Then, he would go to Trois-- 
Couronnes street to take a survey of his wife's house, 
and see what was going on there. He would enter 
and have a talk with Ernestine, regulating himself 
according to circumstances, and the inspiration of 
the moment. Ah ! if he could only divide himself 
into three persons, and so be able to act, in all three 
of the places in which his peace and safety were 
concerned, at one and the same time. 

At Neuilly, he found nothing. No news, no 
letters. The duchess's waiting-maid and the duke's 
valet had prepared the two trunks of clothes ac- 
cording to his orders. He had them addressed to 
the old family cliateati in Franche-Comte, and sent 
them to the railway; then he was served with his 
dinner, and, night coming on, retired to his pavilion, 
so that the ser\'^ants, believing him about the house, 
would not dare to go out or to neglect their duties. 

Once in his own rooms, he changed his clothes, 
putting on a dark suit, took a revolver, v/hich, along 
with a knife, he placed in a side pocket of his over- 
coat, and then left the place by way of the little 
back gate while the entire household believed him 
peaceably in bed for the night. 

Then, gaining the nearest carriage stand, he 
entered a hack and was driven to Cuvier street, 
where he got out of the carriage at some distance 
from the house in which Mariquita had resided. He 
walked rapidly up to the latter and entered the 
janitor's office. 

"Beg pardon, madamc," said he to the old woman 
he had seen before, " I missed the train I had counted 
on taking for Havre this afternoon, and have come 
back to say a word to Madarcve d^\-.o^^\Ci^'s» ^ca^ ' 
ifervant Is he still above stairs Y' 
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"But he has gone,, sir," replied the woman. 

" Gone !" 

** Yes, sir; an hour after you left a wagon caniie for 
the baggage." 

" Gone with the baggage," repeated Clermont in 
despair. '* And where ?" 

" To the railway station. Here are the keys of the 
apartments." 

Clermont made but one bound from the house to 
the street, and another from the street into the 
hack. 

" Saint-Lazare station !" cried he to the coachman* 
" And at a gallop !" 

At the station he assured himself in a very few 
minutes that neither Mono nor his mistress's bag- 
gage had ever been there. 

" Thunder ! I am doubled up !" exclaimed be, 
literally foaming at the mouth. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Pl^ unexpected rencounter. 

'PJECIDEDLY, Louis Clermont began to cxpcri- 
ence a most marked nervousness. Now, some 
half-dozen people might be, or actually were, in the 
secret which he had believed so well buried (he re- 
called at what a bloody price) between Cuchillo - 
and himself. 

Besides being in great danger, he saw himself 
played with, and it war> this, perhaps, which caused 
him the most auger. £ach one, here below, has his 
pretensions and his " particular vanity," as Artemus 
Ward has it. Now, the old convict's pretension was 
to play with (^. e. make a fool of) other people, and 
his vanity consisted in believing himself to be sharper 
than the rest of the world. 

Under the influence of thes^ two sentiments, fear 
and humiliation, he commenced to lose a little of 
his usual and wonderful coolness. He now began 
to feel that his hours and minutes "were numbered. 

If Mariquita had found herself face to face with 
the duchess and Annette, there must have been a 
terrible explosion. And the proof of this was that 
Cuchillo and his wife had fled ; and Annette had 
gone away with the Mar quern. 

Under the circumstances, in a situation as fright- 
fully strained as he well guessed this one was, every- 
thing was to be feared. Nevertheless, there remained 
but one step for him to take. This was in the direc- 
tion of his wife and of his son. So he ordered the 
coachman to drive toward Trol8-CouTom\e>i ^tveet. 
Arrived at a short distance itom \}at, \i.o\i'?«.\^ 
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:h his wife lived, he descended from the carriage, 

:h he sent away. 

alking slowly, his hands in his pockets and his 

: in the air, like a resi>ectable citizen promenading 

: dinner, he made his way towards the house oc- 

ed by "his family." 

[s Monsieur Gaston Lapierre at home ?" he 

d of the lame old janitor, whose acquaintance 

nade at the beginning of this narrative. 

Mo, sir; he, has gone out." 

\h ! that is vexatious 1 Do you think he will 

rn soon ?" 

[ do not know. He said nothing to me about 

Has Madame Lapierre gone out, also ?'* 
Madame Lapierre ? No, she is at home." 
Then I will go up and see her — " 
Vou know the right floor?" 
The fourth, I believe." 

ifes; the door at the head of the stairs. Besides, 
e is a brass plate on the door." 
Ah ! very good. Thanks !" And Louis Clermont 
kly ascended the stairs. 

rrived at the proper door, he rang three times 
re anyone came to open it for him. Finally he 
d a hesitating step, and a voice, which he recog- 
d as Ernestine's, asked: 
tVho is there ?" 

Al dispatch for Monsieur Gaston Lapierre,** 
vered the ex-gaucho, in a disguised voice, 
he door was quickly opened. Not less quickly 
he throw liimself inside of it, pushing against 
jurprised and frightened wife, and close it behind 

n recognizing her husband, and doubly terrified 
he roughness of his entrance, Madame Lapierre 
Led to utter a cry, but Clermont placed his hand 
• her mouth, and said to her in a low but threat- 
£>• voice: 
?c silent I I wish you to keep qvxvcX^r 
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She made a struggle to get loose. He seized her 
roughly by the arm, his fingers sinking into and 
bruising the flesh, as he placed his own flashing 
eyes near the terrified ones of the unhappy woman. 

"No airs!" ne said. "March straight ahead, 
or—" 

This was so clear that Madame Lapierre turned 
pale. 

" He is going to kill me !" she thought. 

" I see that you understand. That is right !" he 
sneeringly continued. **Go on directly and sub- 
missively ! I engage that you will, I am not in a 
humor to be trifled with !" 

Then, tearing from her trembling hand the candle 
It held, he pushed his wife before him, and in this 
manner they entered the shop. It was now empty. 

Arrived here, he paused, and, holding the light 
before his wife's face, closely regarded her agitated 
features. 

" What do you wish wiih me V she murmured. 

" You shall soon know !'' He was still looking at 
her very attentively, and appeared satisfied with his 
examination. Madame Lapierre's eyelids were red 
and swollen, as if she had been weeping plentifully 
and for a long time, and under the excitement 
caused by her husband's presence and actions, one ■ 
could easily distinguish the traces of a previous 
emotion. 

" Good," thought he. " She knows all, or, at least, 
something." 

He placed the light on the large table which oc- 
cupied the middle of the room. 

" Monsieur," said she, in a choking voice, but 
which had recovered some energy. " I have forbid- 
den you ever placing your feet in my house !" 

" Ernestine," replied he, with an jiccent which 
made her flesh creep, "you ou^ht to know that I do 
not like to fool away wy <i;;ic wseXe.'SjsVj. \-.^\.\ys»\.€\^. 
fejv stones, and tell them wcW. ^^4V^^TC:\^^:c^^^\^^^ft.^ 
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Where is the duchess ? Where is Mademoiselle de 
Kandos ?" 

She shuddered ; but did not appear astonished at 
the questions, and Clermont immediately drew his 
conclusions. Then, she recovered herself, and look- 
ed him straight in the face, like a woman who has 
taken a resolution. 

" I know nothing of them !" said she. 

" My dove," he replied, " don't lie ! I am in a 
hurry." 

"I have nothing to say." 

"We will see about that !" and he seized her by 
the wrists. " Ernestine, I have an idea that you will 
come to your death by my hands." 

" I expect it !" 

"You and your son !" 

"Wretch!" 

"No pet names, if you please !" 

There was a short silence. Pale but resolute she 
looked him in the face, while the iron fingers of the 
scoundrel squeezed her arms, bruising the flesh, 
making the veins stand out till she believed they 
were going to burst, and causing her very joints to 
crack. 

" You torture me !" said she, in a stifled voice, and 
almost ready to faint. 

" Answer me then, madame ; for I can read on 
your face and in your eyes that you know that 
which has brought me here. The duke and duchess 
have disappeared, as well as your son's dear little 
friend ! Can you deny that you know it ?" 

"I— know— it— " 

She commenced to writhe with pain under the 
close grip of the ex-convict ; yet she made super- 
human efforts not to scream out. 

•'Where are they ?" 

" I know nothing. Oh ! the coward ! Let me go. 
I am going — to call for help !" 

" Do you wish to send me to the scaftoVd"^ "WCv^ 
Qfvour son /" 
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She had now fallen on her knees, her face, covered 
with perspiration, panting for breath, sighing, agit- 
ated by convulsive twitchings of her limbs, and al- 
most ready to faint. 

Fearing that she might lose consciousness, he 
slightly loosened his hold, without, however, alto- 
gether abandoning his victim. 

" You shall speak,'* he resumed, with his cynical 
sneer, "or you shall die !" 

"I will not speak," said she. "I do not know 
where they are. I only know that they have gone 
away." 

" How do you know it ?" 

She remained silent. He again tightened his grip 
on her swollen and discolored wrists, and with such 
violence that she cried out. He threw her back- 
wards on the floor, and placed his knee on her 
breast. 

" Keep quiet, or I strangle you !" 

" Coward ! infamous wretch !" murmured she, 
restraining her voice, thinking of her son, ready to 
die, and determined to die silently, rather than dis- 
honor him by betraying her husband, who was his 
father. 

" Where are they ?" repeated the convict. 

" I tell you — that I do not know ; and if I did,^ I 
would die rather than tell you." 

"Why?" 

" Because Gaston, my son, would not have me tell 
you, as you very well know." 

Madame Lapierre was evidently sincere. Clermont 
comprehended it. He arose, and raised her with 
him. 

The poor woman could not stand. She was about 
to iA\ back on the floor when he pushed her into a 
chair, into which she let herself fall, her arms hang- 
ing at her sides, almost paralyzed from pain, and the 
arrested circulation of the blood. 
''Ernestine,** he resumed moxe. €»^o^Vj , ^\1\sl con- 
centrated rage, "you s\iaiW V^7 lox \X\vs., ^siftk ^ 
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shall he, your son. He is my enemy. Carajo ! You 
must know how I treat those Who aniioy me or 
threaten my safety !" 

He ground his teeth, and with a sneer, continued: 
" I wished his happiness. I was going to marry 
him to his sweetheart, and, without my help, he could 
never have married her ! My head is threatened, and 
the scaffold for me means the scaffold for the duke, 
shame for Annette, and for you two. You will be- 
come objects of horror. People will chase you in 
the streets, point to you with fingers of scorn and 
cover you with filth. T, alone, can prevent this, and 
here I am disarmed !" 

He uttered a terrible oath, and turned on his silent 
and motionless wife. 

" Ah ! you know nothing," he resumed. " Well, 
he knows ! I will wait for him. And we will have 
an explanation with each other !** 

Madame Lapierre shivered from head to. foot. An 
encounter between these two men, father and son, 
was the very thing in all the world she most dreaded. 

" Monsieur," said she, " however infamous one 
may be one does not do evil simply because it is 
evil ! Gaston does not know, any more than I do, 
that which you have demanded of me. He cannot 
tell you, therefore, what you wish to learn, any bet- 
ter than I can. Do with me what you will. Kill 
me, if my blood can save him, if it is enough to as- 
suage your ferocity — and your hatred. But, do not 
touch him. Stay, do you wish me to write out, now, 
with my own hand, that I have killed myself ? He 
would weep for me. But — you will respect him, 
your son — and leave him his life, as sad as it may 
be, and the little honor and consideration I have 
been able to gain for him — in spite of you." 

Clermont shrugged his shoulders. All this did 
not in the least interest him. The wild beast, which 
was now in possession of him, exasp^T^\.td \y^ ox- 
cumstances, thirsted for crime, atvd \i V^ ^^^ "c^^*^ 
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give way to his desire it was simply because he had 
not yet lost all hope. 

All at once some one rang the door-bell. 

Madame Lapierre recovered herself as if under 
the influence of an electric shock. 

"Who can it be ?" thought she. "And this man 
here !" 

Clermont had become motionless. A second ring 
was heard. 

" Is this my son ?" said he. 

" No. He has a key." 

" Who are you expecting ?" 

" No one. I will not answer the bell !" 

"You must." 

" Why ?" 

" Because I have been seen to enter here — and it 
might give rise to suspicions." 
" But—" 

" No *buts', in the name of God ! Dp what I tell 
you," and he took her by the arm and led her to- 
wards the door. 

" Ask who it is !" he whispered in her ear. 

"Who is there ?" said she feebly. 

" Open, I beg you !" answered a woman's voice. 

Louis Clermont gave a sudden start. 

" The duchess !" he murmured. " I recognize her 
voice. Well ! there is a Providence !" He drew his 
poniard, and held it before his wife's eyes. " I am 
going to hide behind the door," said he, in a low 
tone. " Open it, and be silent ! Or I will cut both 
your throats as if you were a couple of chickens. 
You hear me ?" 

He stepped back a few paces so as to be hidden 

by the door when it was open. Madame Lapierre, 

half dead with fright, and not daring to resist, for 

she knew he was capable of doing what he had 

threatened, opened the door >n\1\v a trembling hand. 

Clermont had not been deceW^^. \\. ^^^'vcAs*^ 

the duchess, dressed from Yvead Xo iooX. va^JasSL^w^ 
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her face covered with a thick veil which concealed 
her features. 

"You, madame," said Ernestine, recoiling, not 
knowing what she ought to do, and almost ready to 
cry out: " Fly, for your life!" 

" Yes, I wish to speak with you. I beg you to hear 
me!" replied Jeanne, in a broken voice. "Are you 
alone?" 

" Yes," replied the convict's wife, in an almost in- 
audible voice, without re-closing the door, so that 
her husband, flattened against the wall, knife in 
hand and concealed by the darkness, might not be 
seen. 

She directed her steps towards the room which 
served as her shop, and was the first room one en- 
tered. 

As soon as the two women had left, Clermont 
noiselessly closed the door leading to the stairs, and, 
taking off his shoes, advanced with the step of a 
wolf and placed his ear to the door of the room 
where they were, which had been closed by Madame 
Lapierre immediately after the duchess had en- 
tered. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

WHAT HAD HAPPENED. 

"DUT, before going any farther, it is time for us to 
relate what had occurred among the other per- 
sonages of our drama since we last saw them. 

The reader will remember that we left Cuchillo at 
the moment when he was about to make his confes- 
sion to his wife in the presence of Mariquita and of 
Mademoiselle de Kandos, the latter having entered 
the salon without anyone having perceived her. 

The situation was tragic. Cuchillo deeply loved 
Jeanne. This love, the contact with this good and 
pure, as well as beautiful, creature, had little by lit- 
tle converted him and brought him to a better life, or, 
had reawakened in him the generous sentiments 
which slept at the bottom of his heart, and which 
a long life of shame, among men of blood and 
vice, had not been able to completely extinguish. 

Weak of character, strong of passion and superior 
to the position which chance had given him in life, he 
had succumbed to temptations with a sort of fatality ' 
and had committed crimes which begat themselves, 
by the logic of descent, without possessing either 
the heart or the temperament of a criminal. 

Since he had loved Jeanne and since the com- * 
parative calmness of his life had left him some 
repose, a horror of his past and present had taken 
possession of him. 

The idea that he was deceiving this adorable creat- 
ure who was his wife; that it >Nas» axvotVver whom 
she loved in him, and that iVve ^ovA^ ^t\n^ \w\m 
away with contempt and disgust \i sYv^\i\sxVTLfev\»& 
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real personality, burned him like those caustics 
which devour what they touch. 

This was an intolerable suffering. Often had his 
frightful secret trembled on his lips. Often had he 
been on the point of telling Jeanne all, and of ask- 
ing her forgiveness and mercy! 

And if he had been silent, it had been from pity 
for her; saying to himself that her happiness was 
his first duty, his only way of redeeming what could 
be redeemed of the odiousness of his past conduct. 

When he saw that Mariquita was going to tear 
him from the duchess, and that nothing could pre- 
vent this catastrophe, he no longer hesitated. 

" She will despise me," he said to himself, " and 
she will feel it less." 

It was amidst a deep silence that he commenced 
the detailed recital of his life. 

Mariquita, overcome by the situation, ashamed of 
the evil she had done, without looking forward to 
consequences, in despair at seeing how much he 
loved another and how far off from his heart she her- 
self would henceforth be, listened to him with low- 
ered head, pale and trembling, and no longer know- 
ing why she had come there, so overcome was she 
by a suffering which was hitherto unknown to her. 
She no longer recognized herself. Who would have 
supposed that she could see such a rival before her, 
and that in place of striking the latter down with 
her poniard she would pity the man who had pre- 
ferred another to herself? 

As to Jeanne, motionless, her eyes wide open, she 
stood like a statue looking at her husband. 

He no longer saw anything. He spoke, or rather 
his conscience did. It was like the confession of one 
who was dying. 

At the moment when he related how he had killed 
Paul de Kandos, in order to avenge Mariquita; how 
this duel, which he believed a fair one, had become 
a murder, an assassination, through the ca\evv\^.\\ow 
^<f iafcryeation of Louis ClermoHt*, and \vo^/v5\ 
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falling, Paul de Kandos had thrown in his face the 
terrible word: "Assassin!" a slight figure suddenly- 
stood up before him, with raised arm, the hand 
pointing towards him and a voice repeated: 

** Assassin! Assassin! Assassin!" 

It was Annette. Annette, who had heard all, and 
who, her face distorted and her eyes flashing, like 
some avenging Nemesis, overwhelmed him with her 
hatred and her grief. 

Mariquita, torn from her torpor by this movement 
and these words, raised her head, and, with deep 
surprise, regarded this young girl, whom she did 
not know and whose really extraordinary aspect ex- 
cited at once her terror and her admiration. 

In fact, at that moment Annette was terribly 
beautiful. Her face, at once strong and pleasing, 
revealed such an intensity of passion that they all 
regarded her as if fascinated. One would have said 
that a transformation had taken place in her. It was in- 
deed Mademoiselle de Kandos, but it was also an- 
other woman. Her Creole blood lightened up her 
eyes and reddened her lips. She was an absolute 
likeness of Mariquita. 

" Who are you?" cried the latter, instinctively 
throwing herself between Annette and Cuchillo, 
feeling he was threatened, being afraid for him and 
forgetting all in order to protect him. 

Jeanne had not stirred. She had remained mo- ' 
tionless, her face of an expression difficult to define, 
in which grief, severity, contempt and despair were 
confounded, without it being possible to know which 
of these feelings was the strongest. 

As to Cuchillo, he gazed at Annette, surprised at 
her presence, yet without fear, as if insensible to any 
new blow which might fall upon his head. 

Mariquita's cry and gesture attracted Annette's 
attention to her, and she turned towards the Mar- 
quesa. 

" Who am I?" she repeated, fiercely. " I am Mad- 
emolsejle de Kandos, the only oxve \v^i^ ^Vo \ias»^ 
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right to bear that name, except you, my mother; for 
I am the daughter of Paul de Kandos and Mariquita 
Antequerra! lam the . daughter of him whom this 
wretch has assassinated — and this monster could 
listen to me call him: *My father!' He could clasp 
me in his arms, all dripping with the blood of Paul 
de Kandos!" 

These words fell from her lips, stinging and cut- 
ting, like the blows of a whip. 

" l^ly daughter?" murmured the Marquesa. 

" Yes, my mother!" responded the young girl, with 
a singular accent. She paused and looked at Mar- 
iquita. Her nerves became relaxed. Her ' expres- 
sion altered. She wrung her hands, her bosom 
heaved with sobs, which could not break forth. 

"Oh! my mother! my mother!" murmured she, 
speaking to herself' more than to Mariquita, " is it 
thus that I ought to meet you again ?" * 

She staggered. Mariquita caught her in her arms, 
in order to keep her from falling, regarding her, 
greatly moved and almost beside herself, with admi- 
ration mixed with timidity. 

Jeanne approached them. She was as pale and as 
rigid as marble. Her movements were slow. 

** Madame," said she, addressing herself to the 
Creole, in a voice which was firm, although hollow 
and humble in tone, " take this child away. She 
has heard enough. She has even heard too much ! 
You are her mother. You alone, here, have the 
right of speaking to her, of watching over her, and 
of loving her. Take her away. Do not be afraid. 
No one contests your rights and your title. All 
shall be restored to you. To-morrow you shall re- 
enter this house, to leave it no more. 1 shall have 
left it, before an hour. Leave me this hour to hear 
what my husband — he was my husband — still has 
to say; to come to a final resolution and make my 
fareweii arrangement^/* 

Mariquita, without loosening her \\o\d oi K^\^^^^X^^ 
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had turned towards Jeanne and looked at lier, with- 
out anger, but hesitatingly. 

" Madame," said Jeanne, " I pray you do this ! 
Leave us alone." 

Her tone was beseeching but also authoritative. 
There was, above all, a touching dignity about it 
which went to Mariquita's heart. 

" Come, my child," said she softly in Annette's 
ear. And, leading her unresistingly along, for the 
young girl, now, with difficulty stifled her sobs and 
seemed to have lost all her strength, the two women 
left the apartment. 

Cuchillo had not made a movement nor said a 
word. He kept his face concealed in his hands. 

When the mother and daughter had disappeared, 
Jeanne turned her face towards her husband, but 
did not approach him. 

** Go on, and finish," she slowly said to him. "I 
must hear and know all." 

He shuddered from head to foot, and let his hands 
fall to his side. 

" I will finish," said he, in a suppressed voice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CULPRIT AND HIS JUDGE. 

'T^HEN he related how he had come to the Chateau 
de Kandos, knowing the old duke to be blind, 
and conducted by Louis Clermont, whose plans and 
counsels he had docilely followed. 

" You know the rest," he finally said, in a dull 
voice. " It has passed under your eyes." And he 
stopped. 

" Is this all ?" said she, with the same firm and 
cold accent. 

" All, yes— still— " 

"What?" 

" I did not know that I was the illegitimate 
brother of Paul de Kandos." 

" How did you learn that ?" 

" From the duke." 

"When?" 

" On his death-bed." 

Cuchillo shuddered on recalling the terrible scene 
which ended the third part of this recital. 

" I do not understand you very well," said Jeanne 
again. " He still took you for his legitimate son, 
for him whom he had cursed and driven away, and 
in whose repentance he at last believed ?" 

" That is true," replied Cuchillo. " And that is 
why, seeing death approach, he confided to me the 
secret of the other son's existence. He regretted 
this sin, he regretted having abandoned this child, 
and he knew not what had become of him. Re- 
morse had seized him. He begged me to seek out 
his son, to love him, and to give Mta ^, ^\\^x^ o^l ^3^^ 
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fortune I was about to inherit if I ever found him. 
I comprehended the atrocious truth, when he named 
my mother as the young girl he had seduced at 
Toulouse when he was a student there." 

" So," said Jeanne softly, " he died reassured, 
satisfied, believing in you, and hoping that his last 
wishes would be accomplished." She paused, and 
then added bitterly: "He, at least, preserved his 
delusions to the end." 

Cuchillo, on hearing these words, bowed his 
head still lower, and his features expressed such 
agony that his wife noticed it. 

"Is it possible that I am mistaken?" she quickly 
exclaimed. 

He had wished to remain silent on this point, but 
she would not permit it. 

"Speak!" she continued. "I see that you have 
not told me all." 

" I beg of you " he murmured, joining his 

hands in entreaty. But she was pitiless. 

" Haven't you the courage to be sincere ? And do 
you recoil before the confession, when you did not 
recoil before the acts themselves ?" 

Cuchillo recovered himself. 

" You are right. The expiation should be com- 
plete." Still, he hesitated for a second. 

"I am waiting!" 

"Well, Jeanne, this wretched old man, whom I 
had deceived, had not the consolation of dying be- 
fore he knew the truth." 

" Ah!" said she. " You told him " 

"Overcome by this revelation, distracted with 
horror of my crime, the truth escaped my lip s ■ " 

" And he understood ?'* 

" Yes — . I fled from his bedside, while he w^ 
crying out in a faint voice; * Stop the assassin!' " 

There was a short silence. 

" And, so, he died in despair!" at length Jeanne 
murmured. " That was most infamous on your 
part!" 
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"Oh! I did not wish to do it. Horror had ren- 
dered me mad for an instant!" 

There was another pause. Jeanne, still cold and 
stiff, appeared plunged in deep thought. 

" And it was under these circumstances," she all 
at once resumed, " that you married me, made me 
your companion, and gave me this name, stolen with 
the aid of murder' and falsehood; this name, which 
did not belong to you, which belonged to the still 
living widow of Paul de Kandos, the woman whose 
lover you have been and who loves you yet! And, 
now, I have no rights; neither to the name you gave 
me, nor to the stolen title and fortune I have been 
using for two years!" 

Cuchillo had fallen on his knees and clasped his . 
hands. 

"That is my crime," said he, " the one .for which 
I shall die!" 

" ThaJ; is one of your crimes," she replied, in a vi- 
brating voice. " And, perhaps, it is the most 
cowardly. What had I done to you ? Why take 
me ? J did not even bring you any money !" 

*• Jeanne," replied the poor wretch, still kneeling 
at her feet, " do you not recall that it was not I who 
desired this marriage, but the duke ?"- 

** The duke intended me for Paul de Kandos — not 
for his murderer. He destined me for his repentant 
son, redeemed through labor and suffering. He 
esteemed me enough for that!" 

" Hear me, Jeanne; listen to me. I am unable to 
defend myself. I am a wretch. I know it — I see 
it. No one can judge me more severely than I 
judge myself. In none could I ever inspire more 
of horror and contempt than I inspire in myself at 
this moment. I condemn all my crimes, although 
fate has had more to do with them than has my 
will, and they have always disgusted me; but as for 
my marriage with you — Oh! let me tell you — I 
swear that I am sincere — that I do not lie — . Well! 
never, no, n^er had I dreamt oi be\xvg ^o>3iX \sxv.v 
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band! Never had I thought of demanding your 
hand! And, nevertheless, I loved you. Oh! yes, I 
loved you with all the strength of my heart!" 

" Your 

" Yes, I! I loved you at first sight! I loved you 
ardently, yet respectfully, as one adores a saint! and 
forbade myself ever to think that you could be 
mine. I did not even wish to acknowledge my own 
love to myself. You must remember ve'ry well that 
not a word came from my lips, not a glance escaped 
my eye, to disturb your calmness and your virgin 
modesty. I was happy in seeing you, in hearing 
you and in breathing the same air. I, above all, de- 
sired to conquer your esteem, and show myself 
worthy of it. The old duke was not mistaken in 
attributing to you the change wrought in him 
whom he took for his son." 

Jeanne shrugged her shoulders. 

"That entered into your play!" said she, 'disdain- 
fully. 

Cuchillo placed his hands to his breast, like a 
man who had received a thrust from a knife. 

"Ah!" murmured he, "if you knew how you 
wrong me!" He was silent a moment, and re- 
sumed: " But, you are right! I have done you so 
much wrong that you will never be able to do me 
enough; and you may tread me under your feet and 
I shall only say: * Thanks!' Still," he cried more 
forcibly, " do not be unjust. All that I have said of 
my sentiments towards you, of the influence you 
have exercised over me, is true, and I would like to 
convince you of it. As for the rest I am guilty. It 
was infamous, my marrying you. But I loved you 
purely and deeply, and did not think of offering 
you my hand until the duke said to me: * You will 
marry this woman. I wish it. She, alone, can 
bring you back to goodness!' In place of being 
joyful and accepting the realization of this unheard 
oi happiness, which I had ioxbidd^tv Ycv^^e\i eveti to 
dream of, I was silent and fted \\V^ ^ Tcv^^m^.xir 
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Jeanne remained silent. Not a muscle of her 
face, usually so soft and kind, relapsed from its im- 
placable rigidity. One would have said that she 
was stone and her heart bronze. 

** And yet it was true that you had converted me 
to good. Since I had known you I was changed. 
Another man had been born and developed in me. 
I was ashamed of my past and horrified at my 
present. I was my own judge. I wanted to be an 
honest man. For the moment I even thought I 
might become one." 

A sob tore his breast. 

" I swear, Jeanne, if I had known you earlier in 
my life I would never have been the guilty man I 
have been. Alas! it was too late to save me!" 

** It was not too late to injure me!" exclaimed 
Jeanne. 

" That is true. I committed this last crime, this 
last cowardly action, .of accepting the unhoped for 
happiness of gaining the woman I loved — . Who 
would have resisted, in my place?" 

"An honest man!" replied she. 

" Yes, I should have fled, I know it. But, had I 
had the strength, as I often had the desire, I was 
not free to act." 

" Why ?" 

"Ah! why? Alas! must I recall to your atten- 
tion the fact that I did not belong to myself — that I 
belonged to this wretch, my accomplice and my 
master, by the supremacy of his villany! Louis 
Clermont!" 

"The steward, Bernard!" said she, with a sort of 
cold irony which was torture to Cuchillo. He would 
have a hundred times preferred insults, violence, 
threats — anything, rather than this cool contempt 
which tbld him that this woman's heart was dead to 
him. Still he continued. So long as he was speak- 
ing she remained with him. He saw her and felt 
her glance upon him, and this was something. 

" Clermont would not permit me to escape. He 
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had a hold on me. I was his, tied to him by 
mutual crime and infamy.*' 

" True!" 

" Nevert heless, Jeanne — -** 

She made an impatient gesture. 

" Let me give you that name for the last time. 
Nevertheless, Jeanne, you can see plainly that you 
have wrought a transformation in me. Are these 
avowals and my present conduct those of the villain 
I formerly was ? No! The Cuchillo of former days 
would never have felt or acted thus. He who 
speaks to you, who is at your feet, is the man who 
has loved Mademoiselle de Leon, whom she has 
loved, who has lived through her and for her, who 
has become converted by contact with her, who has 
dreamt of being less unworthy of her, and of merit- 
ing to a certain extent, the immense happiness which 
for two years he has enjoyed, but which is now 
over — dead! " 

He stopped, and there was another interval of 
silence. 

" Monsieur,'* finally said Jeanne, " nothing that is 
here is ours, neither mine nor yours. Everything 
belongs to Mariquita, widow of Paul de Kandos, and 
to her daughter, Annette.** 

" I know it,** he replied. 

" All must be returned to them. Unfortunately, 
I cannot return that which I have unlawfully ex- 
pended on myself. I did not know I was stealing 
it!** 

" What are you going to do?** asked he. 

" Before an hour I shall have departed — ^forever; 
carrying with me nothing but the dress I wear." 

" Where shall you go ?'* 

** That is my own affair." 

" What will become of you ?** 

" What does it matter to you ?" 

" It will be misery." 

" Anything is better than dishonor.'* 

There was another pause. 
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She directed her steps towards the door; he fol- 
lowed her with his eyes, his hands outstretched, but 
not daring to say a word to detain her. 

She turned around at the door. 

** And what have you decided to do ?" she asked 
coldly. 

" I ? I am going to die." 

" You intend to kill yourself ?" 

"Yes!" 

"You will do well!" And, with these words, she 
left the room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CUCHILLO. 

r^UCHILLO remained for some time in the position 
in which Jeanne had left him. His wife's last 
words rang like a funeral knell in his ears. Her last 
glance had frozen him. He was in a state of complete 
prostration, a sort of absolute lack of will and sen- 
sibility. All he was conscious of was the echo of a 
voice saying to him : " You will do well to kill your- 
self !" and a feeling of coldness, resulting from 
Jeanne's last glance. 

Little by little a consciousness of the situation re- 
turned to, and awakened, him. All was not over. 
He was not dead yet. A last act remained to be 
performed. He arose, took a few steps and return- 
ed to his senses. His loneliness, in this large and 
ichly furnished room where his fate had been de- 
ided, caused him horror. 

Beside, a servant, or other chance comer, might 

Iter the room at any moment, and he did not wish 

be surprised in his present distracted state. 

He went out of the room with a staggering step, 

»ssed the antechamber without meeting anyone, 

>idly mounted the stairs like a man fleeing from 

ervation, and at length gained his study. 

ID 
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He let himself fall into a chair. This iron man*s 
physical strength was now completely gone. 

He had often marched for days, famished, his lips 
parched with thirst and his head scorched by the 
rays of a tropical sun. But he had never felt such 
lassitude as this ! Now, his whole life passed before 
his eyes ; and, of this dark life of vice and blood- 
shed, only two bright spots shone forth: 

They were two women: Mariquita, Jeanne! 

Through them he had tasted the only joys of his 
existence. Through them, now, all was bitterness. 
They had made him live. They killed him. Mari- 
quita — he did not bear her any malice. She had 
just struck him a frightful blow, yet he did not feel 
any hatred or anger against her. If she had been 
present he would not have addressed a single re- 
proach to her. 

As to Jeanne: he blessed her in her hardness, and 
tears mounted to his eyes on remembering her pale 
face. 

At times he saw her in the past, smiling upon him 
and passing her delicate white hand over his fore- 
head, to drive away the clouds which had gathered 
there when he thought of how culpable he had been 
towards her. 

He heard her musical voice, soft as a caress, say- 
ing to him: " Is it Jeanne, Jeannette, or Jeanneton, 
that my Paul wants ?" 

Then, all at once, the charming vision disappear- 
ed. There re-appeared before his eyes the new, un- 
known Jeanne, who said to him coldly: "You are 
going to kill yourself ; you will do well." 

" In fact, I must die !" he said to himself. 

He resolutely arose. His fatigue had disappear- 
ed. 

" Life is impossible. Jeanne despises me. She no 

longer loves me. Besides, I have had enough of this 

disputed existence. What could I do, now ? Recom- 

mence the struggle, submit afresh to the odious yoke 

of Clermont ? No, never \ \ ^ouXd ^m^^t xaore than 
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a thousand deaths without Jeanne. She has judged 
and condemned me. It is for me to execute the 
sentence. That will be easy !" 

He went to his desk, opened the secret drawer and 
. took his revolver from it. Then he paused, placed 
the revolver on top of the desk, felt once mere in the 
drawer and drew forth a package of manuscript, 
the confession he had at one time destined for the 
" little duchess." 

" Of what use is it now ?" he murmured. " I have 
told her all." 

He then took a match, and, approaching the iSre- 
place, set on fire, without reading them, the pages in 
which he had uncovered his heart. This done, he 
returned to the desk, again picked up the pistol, 
looked at it and placed it to his temple. His hand 
did not in the least tremble. It was not death he 
was afraid of, it was life. 

But, at the moment of placing his fing'er on the 
trigger, he agam stopped, and lowered the weapon. 
A sudden thought had crossed his mind. 

What ? — Mariquita ? No ! 

If he had arrested his finger, as it was about to 
send him to eternity, it was again for Jeanne's sake. 
He was afraid that she might hear the fatal shot, 
and might see his corpse, his brains scattered and 
his blood on the floor. 

« I will kill myself when she has departed !" he 
said to himself, at the same timte ringing his bell. 

A servant knocked at the door. Cuchillo opened 
it. Now he was calm and could show himself. 

" Ask madame's maid to see if her mistress is at 
home," said he, in his usual voice to the servant. 
The latter withdrew, but re-appeared in a few min- 
utes. 

" Well ?" 

"Madame has retired to her chamber." 

"Thanks." 

" Has monsieur any message to send Vo rcv^.^^'^or 

''No. You may go." 
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Left alone, the false duke approached the window. 
This window looked upon the court-yard, and from 
it one could see all who entered or left the house. 

"I will keep watch," said the unhappy man to 
himself. 

" As she is still in the house she cannot leave it 
without my seeing her. As soon as she shall have 
passed out, as soon as she is far enough off not to be 
able to hear, I will blow out my brains." 

He partially opened the curtain, seated himself be- 
fore the window, in order to see without being him- 
self seen, and waited. 

In this manner an hour passed by. 

Suddenly he trembled and leaned eagerly for- 
ward. 

Jeanne's slight form had at last appeared. She 
was descending the steps leading from the house. 
The ex-convict become mortally pale. Had he, 
then, hoped for something different ? 

" I will wait five minutes longer," he continued to 
himself, " in order to give her time enough to leave 
the neighborhood." 

He drew out his watch and counted the seconds. 
The five minutes expired. Unhesitatingly he raised 
his arm and placed the muzzle of the pistol against 
the side of his head. His back was towards the 
door. 

At the very instant he was about to discharge the 
revolver it was torn violently from his hand and 
thrown to the opposite side of the room. 

Surprised, he turned around. 

Jeanne stood before him. 

All at once, with an almost superhuman force, she 
seized him in her arms, exclaiming: 

" Cuchillo, I love you — I love you J" 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH THE READER LEARNS LITTLE. 

IVyr ARIQUITA, as the reader will recollect, at Jean- 
ne's entreaty had left the salon^ carrying with 
her Annette, who was in a half fainting condition. 

The Creole had been glad to make her escape. 
The interview which had just taken place, had pro- 
duced a very different impression upon Jier from any 
she could have anticipated if, she had been fore- 
warned of what was to occur. 

She no longer felt any of the anger, jealousy and 
hatred which had brought her to this house, with 
the hope of tearing Cuchillo from his wife's arms 
and regaining the man she loved. All this had dis- 
appeared and melted away before Cuchillo*s despair. 
She had never for a moment believed that he would 
make this terrible confession. 

And the greatness of his love for "the little 
duchess," in place of increasing her exasperation, 
actually touched her; a strange, yet, nevertheless, 
logical state of feeling, for the human heart is full 
of just such contradictions. 

An ardent and passionate woman, still half sav- 
age at bottom, she would not have shuddered at the 
sight of her rival's, blood. She could have even 
stabbed her herself with a ferocious joy, but these 
moral sufferings, these heart agonies were, for her, a 
new spectacle, a sort of unknown world, in which 
she had placed her foot for the first time. It was a 
foreign country to her. This struck into a part of he.r 
soul which had never before been moved. CvjlOcvCv- 
^o's passion never softened her, To see \i\tcv, ^\\ox^ 
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she loved, suffering thus, and through her^ pained 
her. 

Jeanne's appearance and manners had also in- 
spired her with a sort of instinctive respect. Her 
sweetness and dignity awed Mariquita and went to 
her heart, as something grand and new. She felt 
herself grow smaller, and she regretted what she 
had done. No one had resisted her, attacked her, 
or reproached her. She had not run any risk. It 
now almost seemed to her that she had been coward- 
ly. Some shame and many regrets took possession 
of her. To go away was a relief to her. 

What would she do later on? Should ste return 
and reclaim her rights as the widow of Paul de 
Kandos, her incontestable rights? She had not even 
asked herself the question. Another embarrassment 
was, she had recovered her daughter; h'er daughter 
whom she did not know, whom she had never seen 
since her birth, and of whom she had never thought, 
except to congratulate herself at not having in her 
adventurous life this extra care and charge. 

Once out of th^ salon, Annette appeared to recover 
a little strength. 

"Oh! let us fly from this accursed house!" she 
cried with feverish violence. " This man causes me 
horror, I have always hated him, and I was not 
wrong." 

" Yes, my dear child," replied Mariquita, "let us 
depart. Come with me. We will speak again of all 
this later on." 

They entered the carriage which was awaiting the 
Creole at the door. 

" Where shall I take the ladies?" asked the coach- 
man. 

Mariquita hesitated a second. 

" To the Bois de Boulogne! " she finally said. 

She did not wish to return home immediately) 

particularly with her daughter. Without rendering 

herself a very exact accowivt of her feelings^ she had 

a lively intuition that t\ve xve>N €\\.>xaJsS«stL ^wt bad 
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brought about would require rapid and serious reso- 
lutions, and she felt the need of recovering herself, 
of seeing a little more clearly into herself. 

"Oh! my mother, my mother!" exclaimed An- 
nette, throwing herself into the Marquesa's arms 
with an enthusiasm which greatly surprised the lat- 
ter, " is this the way I ought to meet you, after 
having believed you were dead? I have loved you so 
much, and so longed for you! Oh! I have so long 
wished to live near you! But now that you are here, 
you will tear me away forever from the midst of this 
infamy This Cuchillo and this Clermont " 

"Yes, my child.," responded Mariquita, caressing 
her, but not a little embarrassed at this feverish en- 
thusiasm of which she had never suspected the exis- 
tence, and not daring to deceive, to the extent of 
replying that she also had dreamt of seeing and em- 
bracing her daughter. She found Annette pretty 
and charming,^ and she was a trifle proud. At first 
this flattered the mother's vanity. 

" You will speak to me of my father, will you not? *' 
continued Annette. "I have never known him, 
either, and I do not believe a word of the infamous 
allusions made by this wretch." 

Mariquita trembled. The situation was not com- 
fortable. For the first time she felt ashamed of her 
past life. 

How could she say to this young girl, who even 
intimidated her a little by her manner and the ways 
of a world so different from the one in which the 
Marquesa had lived, that which she would have to 
say to her? 

"Undoubtedly," said she, "I shall have a thou- 
sand things to tell you, my beautiful child, but, 
later on." 

"We will avenge him! " said Annette in a gloomy 
voice. 

"Who?" asked Mariquita. 

"My father, Paul de Kandos. "Wt V'CCi \.'3i^8w^ ^^- 
vnge on bis assassin." 
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The Creole trembled, and contracted her eyebrows. 
She did not know what to say, and was secretly irri- 
tated at seeing her husband mourned for and at 
hearing her lover condemned. She hesitated for an 
instant; but she was not a woman to satisfy herself 
with uncertainty and hesitation. 

"I must take the bull by the horns," she said to 
herself, like a true daughter of a ^«2^r^^. "Listen, 
my dear Annette, I understand the sentiment which 
animates you; but I do not share it." 

Annette sat up and regarded her mother with as- 
tonishment. 

" You forget that your father wished to assassin- 
ate me, and that it was only by a sort of miracle 
that I escaped from the abominable death he had 
prepared for me." 

" It is true then? " said the young girl. " Yes, I 
knew, in fact, I divined that he had made you un- 
happy, although no one ever told me so and though 
my grandfather appeared to hate you. Besides, it 

was you whom I loved in my dreams, and not he 

but that does not excuse his assassin " 

"Annette; before pronouncing sentence and con- 
demning anyone, you must first know exactly what 
has occurred." 

Annette, after a movement of enthusiasm, due to 
the over-excited state of her nerves, and which was, 
after all, but the last lingering remembrance of' her 
childish dreams, in which she had idealized the ab- 
sent mother, whom she believed to be a persecuted 
victim, now began to grow colder and colder. 
Doubts wer born. The sympathetic current had 
not been established. 

"I cannot forget," hastily pursued Mariquita, 
" that it was to avenge my supposed death that Cu- 
chillo struck down Paul de Kandos. He had chal- 
lenged him to a fair duel. — He risked his life and 
was about to fall — . It was l^owvs C\ft.tmont who 
turned a fair and equal combaV \tv\.o a cxvov^ ^xA.^^ 
ssassination," 
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In his recital, which Annette had overheard, Cu- 
chillo had never said plainly, so a virtuous young 
girl could understand him, that he had been Mari- 
quita's lover. It was unnecessary. Jeanne knew 
the truth. Her mother's words first rudely awakened 
her to the truth. She now detached herself from 
her companion's arms and moved suddenly and ab- 
ruptly away from her. 

Mrriquita understood perfectly well what was in 
her daughter's thoughts. 

" So much the worse!" she said to herself. " But, 
still, she must have known it, sooner or later." 

She commenced to more and more regret her vio- 
lent intervention in Cuchillo's life, the unforeseen 
^consequences of which began to display themselves 
before her eyes with a disheartening effect. 

" I did not love your father," said she, resolutely, 
like a woman accustomed to her independence, and 
who struggled against the yoke which commenced 
to chafe her shoulders. "We were not made for 
each other. Our marriage was a piece of folly and 
regretable on both sides. I will relate my life to 
you; but, later on, when we shall know each other 
better. You, also, will have things to tell .me, in re- 
gard to your life of a young girl." 

" She ought to have had some love affair," thought 
Mariquita, " at her age and as pretty as she is. 'Diat 
is the way I shall catch her." 

" Let me look at you," she resumed aloud. " You 
are indeed beautiful, and I am sure that I shall love 
you — if you love me." 

"Yes, mother!" coldly replied Annette. "But 
what are you going to do ? Will you allow this 
convict to bear the name of my father and your hus- 
bandy the name that you and I alone are entitled 
to?" 

" It is necessary to reflect on all this," responded 
Mariquita, greatly troubled. " I confess to you tVva.t. 
I am so overcome — ^and the situation \s ^o cots\^\\- 



\ 
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She was visibly affected. She was thinking of 
Cuchillo, and did not really know what she wished 
to do. 

"Ah! my God!" suddenly exclaimed Annette, 
with a cry of grief. " And Jeanne, poor Jeanne, in- 
nocent of everything — It is horrible! Ah! I wish I 
was dead!" 

And she concealed her face in her hands. 

"This woman! his wife!" repeated Mariquita, 
with a touch of jealousy and animosity. " Oh! 
she! — " she paused a second, and then finished in a 
low voice: ** She is happier than I am! He loves 
herr 



CHAPTER XI. 

MARIQUITA TAKES A RESOLUTION. 

T^HERE was a long silence between the two wo- 
men. 

The weather was magnificent, and. the carriages 
of the leaders of the heau-monde had commenced to 
make their appearance in the iois. 

Neither Annette nor her mother took any notice 
of what was going on around them. The interior 
drama which stirred the very depths of their hearts 
so absorbed them that the outside world was abso- 
lutely nothing. 

In finding themselves together the mother and 
daughter felt more like strangers than before they 
had met. 

They belonged to two entirely different and dis- 
tinct worlds. There was nothing in common be- 
tween them; between the former rope-dancer, opera 
singer and gaucho's daughter, a dohemienne by edu- 
cation, tastes and feelings, and this young girl who 
had been reared and educated b^ \v^t ^x^TAl^\3cke.t la 
ffie strictest seplusion; accusXom^^ or\>j Xo\}cv^\^^a& 
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and usages of the old-fashioned civilization of 
Europe. 

Moreover, it so happened that the mother loved 
all that which the daughter hated; and that the 
daughter hated all that which the mother loved. 

Mariquita loved Cuchillo; and detested Paul de 
Kandps and Jeanne. 

Annette loved Jeanne, respected the dead Paul de 
Kandos and execrated Cuchillo. Moreover, she 
wished to avenge her father's death. 

All this had not yet plainly shaped itself in their 
consciousness^ nor, in fact, presented itself with this 
terrible distinctness; but it was all beginning to ap- 
pear to them. 

For Annette the situation was yet more painful 
and cruel than for Mariquita. 

Annette fell from the hights of a long cherished 
dream, and the sudden shock of awakening added 
its stings and bruises to those from which she was 
already suffering. 

What most occupied Mariquita's thoughts was the 
material side of the situation. 

First of all, she wished to save Cuchillo, whom 
she had never intended injuring. 

Next, knowing Clermont, and of what he was 
capable, for she was not ignorant of the fact that he 
had killed Coco, the Death* s-lJead^ in order to sup- 
press an inconvenient and threatening witness, she 
feared some violence on his part. 

She must, then, prevent Annette from acting; or, 
at all events, from committing any imprudence; 
which was only possible by avoiding absolutely 
every subject of a nature to awaken her hatred or to 
excite her imagination. 

It was, therefore, necessary to place herself, as 
well as her daughter, in some refuge which would 
be safe from Louis Clermont. At a\\ eNexv\s.,M.^\v 
quita, hesitating as she was between tv^o eoTvVc^.^\^- 
tory resolutions, understood the neces^W^ o\ ^^^- 
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serving an entire independence for her ulteric 
actions. 

To do this it became necessary to isolate herse 
"and disappear for several days. 

In solitude, and tete-a-tete with her daughter, st 
would manage to recover her usual coolness and b( 
come sufficiently niaster over this high-spirite 
child to be able to control her will and prevent h( 
from opposing her plans. 

Mariquita was a woman of action, and with her t 
think was to act; so she leaned out and called to tl 
coachman : 

** Drive to Saint-Cloud, • and take us to some n 
spectable hotel." 

Her plan was decided upon. She wished to lea\ 
no traces of herself and Annette by which the 
could be followed. 

At Saint-Cloud she stopped at a small hotel, whei 
she engaged an apartment consisting of a drawina 
room and two bedrooms, and two other rooms ove 
head for Mono and Carmencita. This done, she le 
Annette there, first making the young g^rl promL 
to await her return. She then hastily returned 
her apartments in Paris, from whence she took cc 
tain indispensable articles of dress and the toil* 
and before, returning to Saint-Cloud with the litt 
half-breed gave Mono detailed orders of which "^ 
have already seen the execution. The reader ^r 
remember with what intelligence Mono fulfilled X^ 
diplomatic mission with which he had been charge 

On her return to Saint-Cloud the creole foun 
that her daughter had been faithful to her promise 
but traces of tears were plainly visible on her coun 
tenance. 

She had also been writing, for a sealed letter laj 
on a table near the window in the room destined for 
her own particular use. 

Mariquita had been, on her side, turning over the 
situation in every phase. S\ie\vad\ookftd at it from 
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every point of view, and had come to this conclu- 
sion : 

I St. That the greatest thorn in her side was the 
presence of her daughter. 

2nd. That since she could not tear out this thorn, 
she must, at any price, so arrange it that she (the 
thorn) should be as little of a pain and hindrance to 
her as possible. 

The Marquesa was uncontrollable, but she was 
sincere. There was no hypocrisy in her nature. On 
the contrary she had a horror of falsehood and a 
certain violence of passion which, at need, drove her 
to the utmost limits of frankness. This did not pre- 
vent her, however, from being shrewd and man- 
aging. 

" My dear child," said she to Annette, on her re- 
turn from Paris, " we do not know e^ch other. Des- 
pite the ties which unite us we are absolutely stran- 
gers ; not only because we have never met until to- 
day, but also because our lives and educations have 
been so very different. The result is that we do not 
speak the same language, or even comprehend the 
same things." 

Annette listened to her with some surprise but 
never once looked at her. 

" Now," pursued the mother, " I am no longer 
young enough to change or reform my habits. You 
also have arrived at an age when one's nature is 
formed. I will respect your ideas, will you respect 
mine? This is all I ask of you." 

Annette raised her head. The slightly brutal sin- 
cerity of this speech did not displease her. It put 
her at her ease. She listened calmly as Mariquita 
continued : 

"I am your mother, and I am well disposed to 
love you, because you are charming. I also desire 
that you shall love me a little, when you know me 
better, that you shall love me as I am^ and xvo\. ^^ ^c>>\ 
have itnBgined me to be." 
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Annette made a gesture as if she would speak, but 
her mother continued : 

" If it cannot be thus, I shall regret it — but I hope 
it may be : I will do my best to accomplish it." 

"And I, also, I promise you !** said Annette, won 
by this original manner of putting their reciprocal 
situation, and easily carried away by all that was 
exciting and unusual. 

" Very well, my child," replied Mariquita. " Mean- 
while, let us be companions, and promise me to do 
nothing without my consent ; because, otherwise, 
under the pretext of avenging your father — whom 
you never knew any better, or even so well as you 
do me — and who never loved you a particle, it is I, 
your mother, whom you will most injure." 

" I will do nothing without first telling you of it 
in advance," said Annette, becoming once more pale 
and cold. 

After a short silence Mariquita resumed : 

"I will now relate my life to you;^ or, at least, as 
much of it as will enable you to understand my con- 
duct, my affections, and my hatreds. But, just now, 
there are questions of personal safety which interest 
us both, and in regard to which we cannot fail to 
agree, without touching on subjects and considera- 
tions which we will speak of at some other time, 
when I shall have come to a final decision, which I 
have not yet done. We will put CuchiJlo aside, for 
the present," here she slightly hesitated. "There 
is a man near him whom you know, as you know 
all ; it is Louis Clermont !" 

" Oh ! yes !" interrupted Annette, shuddering^ 

" You know what has been his part in this drama. 
It was he who conceived and executed it. Now, he 
is capable of anything in order to assure himself 
impunity and close the mouths which might speak, 
to suppress all the evidence by suppressing all the 
witnesses. He has already done it in one case." 
''I know hr 
'* When he learns that you \livo^ t\ve VT\x\}tv, t^lxA 
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when he fears that you wish to avenge your father, 
he will become afraid — . Now, fear renders him 
ferocious, and in order to silence either of us he would 
resort to methods which you can easily divine." 

" Assassination !'* interrupted Annette. 

"Yes, my child, perhaps so. In any case we should 
be forewarned, which is to be forearmed. He can- 
not injure Cuchillo without injuring himself. Their 
destinies are united." 

" By crime and infamy !'* again interrupted An- 
nette. 

"So be it!" said Mariquita, with a lofty indif- 
ference. She loved him thus, that was all ! 

" Therefore," she coolly went on, " it is necessary 
that he should remain ignorant, for a time, as to 
what has become of us." 

She then related to the other all she had just done. 

" You can now easily understand that, while we 
are coming to a decision as to what it is best for us 
to do, on no account must anyone know where we 



are. 



"You are right," said Annette, "and I do not 
• wish to make you run any unnecessary risk; still — " 

" Well ?" 

"There is some one who will be seeking forme, 
and who will be wild with grief when he learns of 
my departure, and I would like to relieve his uneasi- 
ness. Even from your point of view this would be 
the most prudent thing to do." 

" Who is it !" asked Mariquita. But Mademoiselle 
de Kandos made no response to thig question, and 
only added : 

" I have written this person a line, only one line, 
telling him : *Do not seek for me. I am in safety, 
and you shall hear from me.* " 

Annette had become very red while speaking, and 
appeared to be much moved. 

" But," she continued, " as your \\le \^ cotvc^ttv.^^^ 
mother, I will not send this letter ii\ou \);\\r[)«;\\.^'^ 
jbc Impru<ient/' 
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" Did you say nothing else in it ?" 

" No, nothing which could compromise you," said 
Annette, again not exactly answering the question 
put by her mother. Mariquita understood this 
reservation. 

"You do not speak of me in the letter?' 

•" No!" 

" You do not g^ve vour address i*" 

"No!" 

" Then I see no reason why you should not* send 
it, provided it is mailed at Paris, and I will see that 
is done." 

" Thanks!" said Annette, greatly relieved. 

" Give me the letter!" 

"Hear it is." 

Mariquita read the address : "Monsieur Gaston 
Lapierre, Trois-Couronnes street." 

" Ah!" she exclaimed, with surprise. 

" You know him ?" cried Annette. 

"Well! Louis Clermont's son!" 

" How do you know it ?" 

Mariquita looked at her and gave a smile. 

"He is your lover!" said she, slowly. : 

" No, mother," proudly replied Annette, after hav- 
ing reflected a moment: "He is my betrothed!" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

IN WHICH ONE SEES THAT ONE SOMETIMES NEEDS THE 
ASSISTANCE OF ONE WHO IS HUMBLER THAN ONE'S- 
SELF. 

T T is time that we returned to the house in which 
Madame Lapierre lived. 

She had the greatest desire to forewarn Jeanne, 
and, by some word or sign, make her comprehend 
that they were not alone. But she dared not. She 
more than suspected that her husband was there, 
behind the door on the watch, and she knew him 
too well to run the risk of exasperating him. Her 
chief desire was to send away the duchess as soon 
as possible, before her son's return, fearing what 
might take place if Gaston encountered Clermont 
under the present state of affairs. 

Once in the room the duchess let herself fall on a 
chair with a show of extreme lassitude, and slowly 
raised her veil. 

Madame Lapierre could not refrain from a ges- 
ture of surprise on observing how altered were 
Jeanne's features, although they were animated by 
an extraordinary expression of energy and calm 
resolution. 

" What procures me the honor of your visit ?*' 
murmured Clermont's wife, not wishing to manifest 
a surprise which might be indiscreet. 

"My dear Madame Lapierre," softly replied 
Jeanne, " I have always had the greatest esteem for 
you as well as for your son. Of this I have come 
to give you a proof, in asking you to xt.tv^^^ \sv^ ^ 
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great service, without questioning me or asking me 
anything I could not answer." 

"Oh! madame la duchesse," quickly exclaimed 
Gaston's mother, " I have no questions to put to 
you, and I will be only too happy to render you any 
service — if it depends solely on me, though I do not 
see how in my humble position I can be useful to 
you " 

Jeanne meditated a moment, and then resumed, iiw^ 
a low voice: 

" Madame, my husband and I have lost the man 

sion we inhabited at Neuiily." 

" I know it," interrupted Madame Lapierre. 

"Ah! you know it! How is that?" 

" I learned it from my son, who went this mortr^m- 
ing to your residence — " 

" To see Mademoiselle de Kandos," said Jeana. ^, 
with a sigh. " Yes, I understand. Poor childrea 5" 
she added, almost in a whisper. " Well, madame T" 

" He found the house empty — " 

" Yes. But, still, do not ask me what has becorMne 
of Mademoiselle de Kandos," added Jeanne, iix. a 
voice of emotion, " for I cannot answer you." 

" Oh! I ask you nothing, madame!" 

" Thanks! Well, then, we have left thatlnansioti, 
my husband and I, never to return to it!" 

Madame Lapierre gave a start, but said nothing'- 
Louis Clermont was there! 

Raising her head the little duchess proudly x'e- 
sumed: 

" We have left that house because we are ruiaed, 
absolutely ruined." 

"Oh! my God! what do you say?" exclaiiried 
Madame Lapierre, carried away by her kind heart 
and her sympathy for the Kandos family. 

" The truth, madame. Why and how we have 
lost our fortune — I must keep to myself," she con- 
tinued, " and I beg you to content yourself with my M\ 
simple announcement oi t\\e iacl -wvOiYovit seeking" to J|i, 
know mor^ than I gan teW you" 
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"Oh! I ask nothing — I wish to know nothing. 
Preserve your secrets!" 

"Unforeseen — events — have, in a few hours, de- 
prived us of everything — " 

Here Jeanne's voice slightly trembled. Not with 
regret for the lost fortune; but at the remembrance 
of the terrible revelations we know of. But this 
emotion did not last long. The brave little woman 
soon recovered her firmness. 

"We are therefore poor!" added she. " But this 
does not frighten me. I was born poor, I have lived 
poor, until my marriage, and I shall be poor again — 
that is all! Only, we must live, and in order to live 
It is necessary to work." She arose, approached J 
Madame Lapierre and seized her by the hands. 
** And I have come to ask you for work, madame." 
** You come to meV murmured Clermont's wife, 
Overcome by this unexpected situation. 

** Yes, I come to you, and to you alone! Others 
^ould question me, and I do not wish to answer 
^^estions. Others would want to know who I am, 
^nd henceforth I wish to remain so obscure and un- 
known that no one will know of my existence." 

** Oh! madame — is this possible?" murmured 

Madame Lapierre, and, carried away by her feeling 

^^ sympathy, she instinctively clasped the duchess 

-^ her heart as if she were her mother. But, in a 

foment, perceiving how familiar she had been, she 

^J^clasped her arms and drew back a step or two. 

Jeanne continued: 

** That is what prevents me from utilizing my 

Plication by giving lessons. I would also, per- 

^ps, have been able to find a position abroad, in 

*me rich family; but that would necessitate my 

aving my husband and going far off from him, 

d, just now, he needs me too much for me to 

ink of quitting his side." 

fV thousand questions were on Madame Lapierre*s 
s, but she had the strength to wvtVvVvoVd iVv^xsv. 
? remembered Clermont's presence.. ^Ve xcvn^'^X 
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not detain the little duchess. Above all, she must 
not lead her into saying anything imprudent. 

" What I might be able to give you, in the shape 
of work, would be insufficient and would gain you 
but a miserable living," was all she could say. Her 
eyes were full of tears, and she was greatly moved 
at the spectacle of this sudden ruin; and at the dig- 
nity as well as resignation of the duchess. 

**I know it — but I will also know how to be con- 
tent with it." Then Jeanne added, with a sweet 
smile: "Only, I am not yet at the end of my re- 
quests." 

" Speak. As far as it is in my power " 

" First, I shall ask you to give me as much work 
as I can do — " 

*' All I shall have—" 

"And, then, I beg you to have enough confidence 
in me to allow me to carry away my work without 
asking me for my address." 

"Oh! madame la duchesse! " cried Madame La — - 

pierre. " If you knew how much I love you, respec^ :^t 
you and admire you, at this moment, you woulc 
speak to me as to a mother — for, after all,* I am ol< 
enough to be your mother — in place of treating -m 
as a stranger. No, I ask you nothing, I wish t 
know nothing; make yourself perfectly at homi 
here, and dispose of me, of all I possess — Ah! 
would like to be rich to-day, on your account, as 
have frequently wished to be for my son's sake — 

She paused. On speaking of her son her form»- er 
terror came back lest her son should return befo -re 
Louis Clermont, whose existence she had temporal 
ly forgotten, had quitted her apartment. 

" Thanks, Madame Lapierre, " said the lit" 
duchess, embracing her. " I also had dreamt foi 
moment of becoming your sister, for in becomi "^^g 
your son's mother-in-law — but it no longer rests w^*^ ^^ 
me." Her voice grew here weaker. "And nor^l 
can do nothing but love tV\ose vi\\ora 1 always hsrve 
esteemed and always will love,** 
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She thought of Annette, of Annette gone, without 
my farewell, and whom she would never see again. 

Both women were pale, and held each other by the 
land. Suffering and misfortune had drawn them 
;ogether. Jeanne was the first to recover her self- 
30ssession. 

** 1 forgot that I am in haste! " she sighed. " Can 
70U give me any work to carry away with me this 
ivening? " 

"In a moment! " hastily cried Madame Lapierre. 
Vnd almost without knowing what she was doing, 
.he quickly gathered together a number of pieces 
:>f work, already begun by her regular work-women, 
md, making them into a bundle, gave it to the little 
iuchess. In her zeal, Gaston's mother had made a 
arge and heavy package. Jea*nne joyfully seized 
ipon it, although it visibly weighed down her arm, 
ittle accustomed to fatigue. 

" Thanks," said she once more, and she embraced 
fcladame Lapierre again, and resolutely directed her 
teps towards the door. Ernestine preceded her. 

" It is to be hoped that she may not find herself 
ace to face with Clermont! " thought tke latter's 
vife. 

She opened the door, her heart beating with fright- 
ul rapidity, as if expecting some terrible appari- 
ion. She saw no one. The women passed through 
lie little entrance hall. It was empty. Jeanne ,went 
►ut. Madame Lapierre, returning to her room, 
ooked about. Clermont was no longer there. 

"Gone! "she murmured, with a sigh of relief. 
^ But he will return," she continued, shuddering at 
lie thought. " What are the misfortunes which 
lave befallen this noble and saintly woman? What 
nisfortunes still threaten us? " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JEAN PRUNEAU. 

T^HE letter of which Annette had spoken to her 
mother, and which Mariquita had promised to 
have sent to its address, had reached Gaston. It 
was as follows: 

"Gaston: — I am obliged to go away for a time. 
I am in no danger, and you shall receive news of 
me. Rest easy. Take no imprudent steps. I need 
all my strength and courage. We shall see each 
other again, I swear it to you! When? I do not 
know! But I love you! 

"Annette." 

This letter had completely upset the young man. 
Knowing what he did, through Annette's confi- 
dences, he had a slight glimpse of the truth, or, 
rather, his imagination had made him fear the most 
tragic and frightful events. 

Without regarding the admonitions contained in 
the letter, he betook himself to Neuilly, in order to 
see the duchess, saying to himself that through her 
he could get sure and positive information. 

The mansion was empty! That is, of all but the 
servants. 

And this sudden departure, disappearance is a 
better name for it, of an entire family had ended 
by increasing his agony — as a lover. 

The blow was all the more cruel, that it struck 
him at the moment when his heart was full of joy 
an'\ hop^'y at the moment when he had written to 
the duke: 
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" I am ready to marry Mademoiselle Annette de 
Kandos! " 

From the moment in which he knew that the 
marriage was possible, and from the moment 
when Annette, knowing of Clermont's existence, 
consented to bear his name and begged Gaston not' 
to be more scrupulous than herself, he could calcu- 
late almost to a day when she whom he loved would 
be his. 

Suddenly, he felt, without knowing why, that im- 
portant events were threatening the happiness which 
he had believed already in his grasp. So he re- 
turned to his mother's, after his visit to Neuilly, in 
a state of extreme agitation. He read Annette's 
letter over and over, but its contents were not of a 
nature to re-assure him. For a moment he enter- 
tained the terrible fear that the young girl, after 
having reflected, had recoiled before the idea of 
uniting herself to the son of an assassin, an escaped 
galley-slave. 

"Ah! I knew very well that I would lose her on 
the day when she became possessed of my abomin- 
able secret! ** 

Madame Lapierre had in vain endeavored to calm 
and re-assure her son. But she, too, was almost 
without hope. 

Being unable to remain in one place, he had gone 
out to try and overcome his mental troubles by 
physical fatigue. 

It was after Gaston's departure that Louis Cler- 
mont had, to use his own ironical expression, " pre- 
sented himself in the bosom of his family^' 

Left alone, poor Madame Lapierre thought over 
all the scenes we have just described. 

Suddenly a pale ray of hope re-animated her vis- 
age, on which were visible the traces of great grief. 

The duchess's visit, her announcement of their 
ruin and departure, her concealment of he^t tv^^ x^^- 
idence, and her asking for work by ^\\\c\v Vo ^^>:^ } 
her daily bread, all went to explam Ktvtv^XX^ % ^^^ 
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appearance and the mysterious strangeness of her 
letter to Gaston. 

Evidently some tragic or Overwhelming event had 
overtaken this family and cast it down from the 
hight upon which it was founded. So it could not, 
then, be the revelation of iiis true name which sep- 
arated Gaston from Annette. On the contrary, mis- 
/' fortune and trouble could but bring them closer to- 
gether by diminishing the social distance which sep- 
arated them. Besides, the little duchess's request 
proved in what esteem she held Gaston's mother. 
It was a mark of confidence and even of affection. 

Having once entered into this train of ideas Mad- 
am^ Lapierre felt more re-assured. If the duke of 
Kandos was ruined, neither he, nor his, any longer 
had anything to fear from Louis Clermont. All this 
scoundrel cared for in connection with the Kandos 
family was their fortune. His proceedings with his 
wife proved that he had been ignc«^nt of this sud- 
den misfortune. Now, he knew it. And, knowing 
it, he had disappeared, understanding that there 
was no longer anything to be accomplished by re- 
maining in that place. Henceforth he would not 
return to the house in Trois Couronnes street. That 
which had brought him there was the interest in 
the duke's noble family. Being unable to make any- 
thing out of them, now that they were poor, he would 
no longer have any reason for holding to them ot 
mixing himself up in Gaston's affairs. 

She gave a long sigh of relief. The more she pon- 
dered over these ideas, the farther her mind trav- 
eled in this direction, the fuller of life and hope she 
became. 

At first she had resolved not to speak to Gaston 
of his father's visit. Now, on the contrary, she had 
determined to tell him all — that is, all except (a 
mother's natural exception) the horrible threats and 
frightful treatment to which the wretch had subject- 
ed her. 

Madame Lapierre would Vvav^ felt less re-assured 
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if she could have seen what was taking place in the 
street at the very time when she was contemplating 
a situation of affairs so directly contrary to the 
truth. 

In fact, Louis Clermont, towards the end of the 
conversation between the two women, understand- 
ing that he would learn nothing farther by listening 
at the door, had noiselessly made his escape and 
had gained the street. 

The thing of greatest importance to him was his 
having re-found the duchess. 

The old convict now hid himself in the shadow of 
an old doorway, decided to await Jeanne's exit. He 
had not long to wait. She soon made her appear- 
ance with her heavy burden, and although she •was 
muffled up in a thick woolen shawl, and closely 
veiled, he recognized her at once. He followed her 
at a distance, taking the greatest precautions not to 
be perceived by her nor to awaken her suspicions. 

At first Jeanne marched valiantly along with the 
light step of a woman of the fashionable world. But 
it was not long before her heavy package wearied 
her. She changed it from arm to arm and placed it 
in different positions. Soon her step, rapid in the 
beginning, became slower. . At the expiration of 
a quarter of an hour she was compelled to stop and 
place her burden on some bricks, which were the 
remnants of an old wall. After a moment's rest she 
again resumed her way, the ex-convict, agile and 
unwearied, still following her. 

Clermont would have liked to have carried her 
bundle for her, not in order to relieve her, nor 
through pity for her, but to get along faster and 
reach the end of their journey, which was a long 
on% and lasted for more than an hour. 

Jeanne at last gained the old JButte-des-Moulins 
quarter, which, at that period, had not yet been de- 
molished. She entered a small street, which the 
former gaucho was unacquainted with and whose 
name he could nowhere read, and paused before a 
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sad-looking house bearing a wooden sign, contain-* 
ing the following words: 

" Furnished Rooms and Offices." 

As late as it was the house-door was open, and a 
large, red, common-looking man, his head covered 
with a dirty velvet cap, stood in the doorway, evi- 
dently on the watch for some one. 

"Ah! here you are at last, Madame Pruneau,*' he 
exclaimed, on beholding Jeanne. " I have been im- 
patiently awaiting your arrival." 

" What is the matter?" asked Jeanne, in a voice 
overcome by fatigue and the unusual exertions she 
had been making. 

"Your husband is very ill!" 

"111! Oh! Heavens! Since when?" 

" Two hours ago my wife, on passing your door, 
heard groans. She entered. The poor man was ly- 
iug on the floor, unconscious. He was in a violent 
fever and delirious. She dared not leave him, and 
I have been on the lookout in order to warn you." 

"Ah! my God! my God!" murmured Jeanne, and 
letting fall her bundle, which obstructed her move- 
ments, she ran to the stairs, which she hastily mount- 
ed. 

Louis Clermont had been close enough to over- 
hear the whole of this short convesation. 

" Bxienor he said to himself. " They are togeth- 
er! This is where they live. He has resumed his 
own name. Thunder and lightning! it is to be hoped 
that he is not going to kick the bucket! Then I 
would hQ lost." 

He entered the house behind the large, red-faced 
man, who had picked up the package and carried it 
into a little room which he dignified by the title of 
lodge. 

" Beg pardon, sir," said Clermont to him. " Do 
Monsieur and Madame Jean Pruneau live here?" 

" Yes, sir. Fifth floor, door to the right, number 
thirty-six." 
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" Thanks, I will walk up." 

" The poor man is very ill." 

"Ah, indeed! I will hasten, then. He is an old 
friend!" 

And" Monsieur Bernard in turn ascended the same 
flight of stairs up which Cuchillo's wife had just 
run. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LOVE. 

'T*HE stairs were steep, straight and slippery^ and 
the convict, after having mounted the first 
flights rapidly, slackened his speed and stepped as 
cautiously and silently as possible. From above he 
heard the voices of two women speaking in lowered 
tones, and one of these he recognized as Jeanne's. 

*The stairway was dark, but a little light coming 
from the floor above him announced that the door 
of a room was open. 

He ascended a few more steps when he perceived, 
direttly opposite the head of the stairs, an open 
door, through which he looked into a very small 
room; more than half of it was filled by a cheap 
iron-bedstead. 

Lying on this bed was Quchillo, his face a-burn- 
ing and his eyes wild-looking and blood-shot. Near 
the bed stood two women; one, a middle-aged wom- 
an; the other, Jeanne. 

A tallow candle in a brass candlestick was burn- 
ing feebly on a white wooden table at the head of 
the bed. 

The woman with Jeanne, apparently the wife of 
the big red janitor, was finishing her relation to the 
" little duchess" of how she had found the latter's 
husband almost unconscious and murmunng sense- 
less words, and how she and a neighboring woman 
had with great difficulty lifted luirv Into Vvvs* b^^. 
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Now he was much calmer, and as his wife was with 
him she, Madame Manouri (the janitor's wife,) would 
go back to her duties. If she should be needed 
again, it would only be necessary to call her. 
But the most urgent thing to do at present was to 
send for a physician, for the poor man appeared 
very ill. Having said this, Madame Manouri with- 
drew, shaking her head with a knowing air which 
seemed to indicate that she did not augur very well 
either for the patient or his disease. 

Louis Clermont hastily drew back into a dark 
corner in order to allow her to pass without seeing 
him, and, after she had gone, he resumed his post 
of observation on the stairs. This was all the easier 
to him that the janitor's wife had left the door half 
open, in order to see her way, and Jeanne, stooping 
over her husband, had never thought to reclose it. 
She had passed one arm under the sick man's 
shoulders so as to raise his head to a comfortable 
position, and she covered his burning forehead arfd 
lips with ardent kisses, saying to him between par- 
tially stifled sobs: 

" Jean, do you recognize me? Cuchillo, look at me. 
I love you, you know I love you! " 

At these words uttered by this voice the sick man 
seemed to partially recover his intelligence, for a 
smile appeared on his lips, already parched by the 
fever. 

"Jeanne, nurse me! " he murmured. *' I am your 
child! Protect, defend me! Oh! how thirsty I 
am ! " And he again closed his eyes. 

" My God! my God! " cried Jeanne, standing up- 
right, with an expression of fright., "We have no 
money! How shall I care for him? How save 
him?" 



Never had she so loved him\ 

On learning who and what Vve ^as* \v« ^T^\.\wSi- 
i'ng had been one of despair and \tvd\^tva.\:\ci\i. ^^ofc 
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had felt only anger, grief, and an immense con- 
tempt, and it was in all sincerity and without any 
reservation's that she had said to him : 

" You will do well to kill yourself! " 

On leaving him, after saying these words, she had 
gone to her own room, determined to go away, not 
weeping but simply shuddering, as if she had just 
been present at some hideous spectacle; she only 
wished to leave this house, in which she had been 
so happy, feeling that it contained an ineradicable 
contamination. She had but one thought; that she 
was wearing a stolen name, which she determined 
instantly to change. 

At the moment when she was about to take her 
depfirture, she remembered that there were some 
letters from this man to her, in which he said he 
loved her. Letters which she did not wish to leave 
, behind her. There was also the diary she had kept 
as a young girl, with which we are acquainted, and 
in which she had told how she loved Paul de Kan- 
dos, and where, after having ^een Cuchillo, she had 
repeated: "I love "him! He is, in fact, what I 
dreamed he was." 

" I must destroy that! " thought she. " It belongs 
to me alone. Every trace of my relations with him 
should disappear." 

She resolutely seated herself before her writing- 
desk, opened it, and drew forth a package of letters, 
and the sheets on which she had written her inner- 
most thoughts. 

Her hand suddenly trembled, and, on taking them 
out of her desk, some of the leaves fell from her 
hands. She gathered them up and placed them be- 
fore her, when her eyes suddenly fell on these lines, 
which she had formerly written in reference to Paul 
de Kandos and Mariquita: 

" Can one love and condemn the person one loves, &ven 
after one knows that that person is culpable?" 

^''7/ such was the case^ what woufd cCistin^m^fi Corot 
yr^fff an^ ofAer feeling^ " 
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Oiu reading these words, which chance had thrown 
under her eyes and which seemed an indirect an- 
swer to her actual thoughts, she shivered. She re- 
mained for some time thoughtful. Little by little 
she again saw Cuchillo at her feet, pale and tremb- 
ling, but his face bearing the imprint of a despairing 
resignation which was not wanting in dignity. Once 
more she heard his words. He was saying to her: 

" I was a criminal, and you have made me an hon- 
est man. Your love has elevated, ennobled and 
purified me. Since I have loved you I have l5ecome 
another person. I have regretted my past. I have 
tried to rendtsr myself worthy of you.-" 

And he had asked for no mercy. There was 
nothing vile or cowardly in his expression. No re- 
gret for his lost name and fortune. He was ready 
to die, but without bombastic words or any show of 
bravado. What killed him was her contempt for 
him; nothing else! And how had this frightful 
revelation been brought about? Was he compelled 
to make it? No! If he had consented to accept 
Mariquita's falsehood, to follow her, to live with 
her and abandon Jeanne, he could have saved every- 
thing. And he would have remained rich and the 
Duke of Kandos. 

But he had preferred all other loss rather than 
leave her whom he loved. Between Jeanne and the 
Kandos name and fortune he had not hesitated a 
moment. Nor had he hesitated between Jeanne and 
shame and death. He had even consented to be no 
longer loved by her; and, a horrible thing, to be 
j despised by her, to be looked upon with horror! 

Oh! yes, he loved her! Never had any woman 
been loved more. And, yet, Mariquita also adored 
him. She was beautiful, still, this woman! She 
had given him proofs of her devotion. She had sac- 
rificed to him her talent, her fortune and almost her 

life. She had come to avenge his supposed death . 

But she asked herself what had sVv^, ^^^xvxv^^ dcixva. 
for him? Nothingl She had coxv^^tvV^d Xo\i^>Kvs. 
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wife, when he was rich and a gentleman! And, 
when she had learned what he really was, she had 
cast him off. Mariquita would not have done that! 
Mariquita had loved him when he was a gaucho. It 
was noi Paul de Kandos, the duke and millionaire, 
that she had sought, but Cuchillo, the convict! 

Mariquita loved him as he loved Jeanne. The " lit- 
tle duchess " arose and took a few steps. Suddenly 
she violently pressed her hands to her forehead, and 
exclaimed: 

" I love him! I love him still! " 

She fell on her knees in a dark corner of the room, 
and, concealing her face in her hands, prayed, yes, 
prayed that God might tear this infamous love from 
her heart. 

Then, feeling that this prayer brought her no 
comfort, she arose and prepared to depart. She 
felt that if she remained much longer she would re- 
main always. 

She hastened from her room, descended the stairs 
and crossed the garden, in order to leave the place 
forever. 

It was at this instant that Cuchillo saw her, and 
holding his revolver, gave himself five minutes' re- 
prieve so that she might not hear the sound of the 
shot. 

But, on placing her foot on the sill of the front 
door, Jeanne again thought of Mariquita and com- 
pared her own conduct to that of the Creole. She 
felt how petty and ungrateful she was in comparison 
with the courtesan. 

With a bound she retraced her steps, ran to the 
house, leaped up the stairs and threw herself into 
Cucbillo's study just in time to snatch the weapon 
from his hand. 

"I love you, Cuchillo! " she had said to him. 

** Thanks! oh, thanks!" murmured the unhappy 
and distracted man. " Now, I can die, joyfully." 

"DieJ No, CuchiJJo! No, you sVvaW V\n^ ^y\Xv 
me, by me, for me! " 
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"You forget what I am! " 

" Forger, assassin, thief, cqnvict, what does it mat* 
ter to me? I am your wife and I love you! '* 

"Jeanne!" 

" Cuchillo, I had commenced your "cure. I will 
finish it. It is^^?^^ whom I love, not Paul de Kandos 
whom I never knew. For two years you have made 
me the happiest of women. I will repay you with 
usury ! I will make you happy in leading you up- 
ward. It is I who have been cruel, and I ask your 
pardon on my knees. Behold !" and she knelt be- 
fore him. " Tell me that you forgive me — or kill 
me!" 

He raised her up. He was almost mad with hap- 
piness. 

" To die — would be easy !'* said she, " and I am 
ready to die with you, if you wish it ! But there is a 
better way; it is to redeem your past by labor and a 
life of self-abnegation and denial. I will help and 
sustain you. Forget everything ! Forget my cruelty! 
I was insane. I am your wife, yours forever I" 



That evening, when night had come, they depart- 
ed together, hiding like criminals, and carrying 
with them nothing but their love and their faith in 
the future. 

Cuchillo believed he was dreaming and feared to 
awake. 

With the few francs he had about his person they 
hired a poor little furnished room without a fire- 
place, a wretched place, yet the price of this shelter 
used up nearly all of their money. 

" To-morrow," said Jeanne, " I will seek work. 
You will do the same ; and you will see how good 
the bread will taste which we have earned and which 
•we will eat together." 

The next day she went to see Madame Lapierre. 

But this unparalleled shock had proved too much 
for Cuchillo's strength. The chaiv^^ Itotq. \>ckfc ^t.- 
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treme of grief to that of joy had been too sudden. 
He had suffered too much, and his sufferings had 
lasted for too long a period. 

Left alone, during the absence of Jeanne, whose 
voice and caresses had hitherto sustained him, he at 
last succumbefd under the pressure of brain-fever, 
and when his wife returned it was to find an almost 
dying man. 



CHAPTER XV. 

AN INVITATION TO BREAKFAST. 

\X7HEN Louis Clermont had assured himself with 
his own eyes that Cuchillo was really there, 
lying on a bed of sickness, from which he might not 
rise for many long and weary weeks, he judged it 
useless to show himself to the " little duchess." 

The thing of chief importance was to be able to 
know where to find his accomplice when he needed 
him. In showing himself to Jeanne he would only 
frighten her unnecessarily. 

He now commenced to see clearly into the exist- 
ing state of affairs. The duchess knew all. She 
knew Cuchillo's real name ; therefore she must 
know who Bernard, the steward, was, and, with an 
unusual amount of modesty, he understood that his 
presence, above all, at the tragic moment, could only 
inspire her with the greatest horror and fear. 

He had to determine on his line of conduct. First 
of all, Cuchillo's life must be saved. Not that he 
cared for his comrade, but Cuchillo represented the 
fortune of Paul de Kandos. Cuchillo dead, no more 
money, no more luxury for Clermont, and the old 
convict would no longer feel assured of a comfort- 
able future in his old age. Annette would then be 
the heiress, and it was very evident that ^\v^^o\3\^ 
aot share her revenues with Bernard, tYie ^te^^^^* 

12 
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Now, Cuchillo not yet having realized anything 
more than his income from the Kandos Estate, . 
Louis Clermont had not received his share of the 
fortune, and could put forward no valid claim to 
any portion of it. 

But Cuchillo being restored to health, could he, 
or would he consent to go on with the fraud which 
assured their fortune ? Clermont was uncertain, but 
waited to examine into this question when he would 
be more at leisure. In any case, if Cuchillo should 
die all would be lost. But while he was alive there 
remained a chance, the only one, as poor as it was. 

This was the old convict's first idea and he clung 
it, understanding that the time for action was short. 

But how could he save Cuchillo without showing 
himself to the "little duchess*' ? 

" Nothing could be easier !" he presently said to 
himself, striking his forehead. 

He immadiately descended the stairs and entered 
the lodge, where he found the janitor and his wife 
engaged in conversing. They were evidently deplor- 
ing the fact of there being a sick person in the house. 
It would be difficult for them to refuse to render 
some services to the invalid — and would they be 
compensated for them? At the moment Clermont . 
entered Madame Manouri uttered the following 
words, which revealed her train of thought : 

" After all, a hospital is not intended for dogs !" 

" I am just in time !" thought the old galley-slave; 
and he continued aloud : " Madame, I am an old 
friend of Monsieur and Madame Pruneau." 

The janitor and his wife remained sullenly silent. 

"I wish to be of assistance to them." 

The faces of the custodians softened instantaneous- 

" But," pursued the steward, " I know the pride of 
my poor friend's wife." 

The couple appeared surprised at this misplaced 
pride, and even appeared to t\\\tv\L\\.\A^.xcv^^orthy. 
''I did not, therefore, tYimk *\\. ivec^s^^'Pj Xci tcl^^^ 
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known my presence. It was useless. I knew that 
you were honest, kind-hearted people." 

The husband and wife looked at each other and 
then at their visitor. 

"So I have come," continued the old rogue, "to 
deposit in your hands the sum of two hundred 
francs for immediate use." And he drew two bank- 
notes from his pocket-book. 

" Won't you take a seat ?" said Madame Manouri, 
most affably. 

" Will you take a little something with us ?" added 
Monsieur Manouri. " Elvira, bring some glasses 
and a half-pint bottle !" 

I "It is useless!" replied Clermont. "Take this 
money, without telling from whom you received it. 
Do not even speak of it to my friend's wife, I insist 
upon that. Simply place yourselves at her disposal, 
furnish everything she may need, whether it is food, 
or medicine for her husband ; spare nothing; and 
you may be supposed to have advanced these things 
yourselves, if it pleases you — " 

The Manouris listened most attentively, and be- 
gan to look very complacently upon the kind-heart- 
ed gentleman who was going to make them the dis- 
pensers of his bounty. The charitable role seemed 
very agreeable to them — when it was at some one 
else's expense. 

"You can let me know when this sum is exhaust- 
ed, for I will call every day, and I will let you have 
whatever money may be needed. You understand, 
do you not ? And I can count on your zeal ?" 
' "Oh! certainly, monsieur!" cried Elvira. "She 
is such a noble lady — I will at once go and place 
myself at her disposal — " 

" She shall live, she and her husband, on the fat 
, of the land," energetically added Monsieur Manouri, 
"like people for whom nothing is too expensivel" 

And^ in iact, it was evident that notVv\tv^ ^\vo\3\^ 
tetoo costly for him; quite the contrary. 
''That is right," said Clermont. "V^o^ \ rcvx^^x. 
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hasten after a doctor. He will be here in a quarter 
of an hour. I will pay you for your services in ad- 
dition to what I have already given you." And, 
with these words, the ex-gaucho disappeared. 

"What a generous man!" enthusiastically ex- 
claimed Elvira, when he had gone. 

" Humph!" said Monsieur Manouri, " that isn't so 
clear! I am suspicious of such generosity." 

" Why, what are you thinking of ? Are you afraid 
that the banknotes are counterfeits ?" 

" No!" replied the husband, who had carefully ex- 
amined them, " but, one is not so prodigal of money 
honestly gained." 

" What is that to us ?" 

** You are right! Go up stairs and comfort this 
poor woman!" 

"I will, at once!" 

Louis Clermont, on leaving* the house, had 
directed his steps towards a neighboring drug-store, 
where he demanded the address of the best physi- 
cian in that part of the city. The address obtained, 
he went to it, related the same history to the phy- 
sician which he had told the Manouris and paid him 
in advance for twenty visits, at the rate of twenty 
francs a visit. 

He also recommended secrecy to the doctor, as 
he had before to the janitor, and his wife, of the 
house in which Jeanne and Cuchillo had taken 
refuge. 

" Two hundred francs, on the one hand, four hun- 
dred on the other; that makes six hundred francs!" 
he said to himself, as he left the physician's. **If he 

dies, I am robbed; but, if he recovers I will 

manage to repay myself in some way or other. Now," 
he added, while directing his steps towards Ncuilly* 
" let us look at the situation of affairs. I have pro- 
vided for the most pressing and have not lost my 
day, I can now see what Yva^ takeu place as clearly : 
as if I had been present. "NVaxYo^xt^V^s^V^N.^^ 
fingers into the pie. CuchiWo, \>cve:\^\o\., \v^x^xi5«^ 
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to follow her. Then she departed, carrying off her 
daughter with her, and swearing that she would 
have her rights. She is, in ' fact, the true duchess, 
being Paul de Kandos' widow, and everything be- 
longs to her. Cuchillo was afraid, believed himself 
lost, fled, his wife following him, and they have con- 
cealed themselves, hoping to be thought dead, so 
afraid are they of Mariquita's vengeance and tiger- 
like jealousy leading her to denounce her former 
lover." Here he paused, but soon resumed his 
soliloquy: " Denounce him ? Well, she has not 
yet done that. And if she has not done so in the 
fii^t moment of anger, it is because of some reason 
she has for not doing it." He reflected for a mo- 
ment and then continued: "The danger, although 
different, is none the less certain. What are her 
plans? What is she waiting for? After all she 
loves him passionately! Yes, that is it! It is her 
love which holds her back! She does not wish to 
send him to the scaffold." 

He began to feel slightly reassured. 

**The idiot!" he repeated for the second time, as 
he thought of Cuchillo. " It was so easy for him 
to have returned with her. The * little duchess ' 
should not have been much of an embarrassment! 
She would have killed herself, certainly, but that 
would have been of little consequence." 

He stopped a moment, for while he, had been 
talking to himself he had also been walking rapidly, 
but in a few moments he again resumed both his 
Walk and his soliloquy. 

" So, the danger comes from Mariquita. She 
knows our secret and has a hold on us. So long as 
this is the case Cuchillo will be afraid and lost to 
me. Mariquita must be suppressed! Nothing is 
desperate yet, and her death will replace everything 
on its old footing." He knit his brows. "There 
still remains Annette, MademoiseWe d^ Yi.^tv^<^'5>. 
Pooh! She loves Gaston. I will tnaTx-^ \N\e.m, ^-c^^^ 
she win hold her tongue. As for the ' \\\X\^ ^>\0cv^'5s>; 
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she has assumed the virtuous dodge, just now, but 
when she finds out what it is that constitutes the 
ordinary working woman's life — . Well, she will 

soon have had enough of poverty; if not " and 

he terminated his thought with a very expressive 
gesture, as of snuffing out a candle. " And, so," he 
concluded, "everything reduces itself, for the 
present, to finding Mariquita and to reducing her to 
silence!" And he smilingly sneered. 

During the next week nothing new occurred. No 
news from Mariquita. 

The Manouris left nothing wanting to the comfort 
of Cuchillo or Jeanne, who blessed them, and whose 
blessings they accepted with the most touching ex- 
hibitions of good will. 

The doctor was prodigal of his visits, but he did 
not pronounce as to the issue of the disease, which 
drove poor Louis Clermont to despair. If his Cu- 
chillo should die! 

The eighth day was the day of the crisis. Cuchillo 
would come out of it convalescent, or he would suc- 
cumb, the physician had said. 

Clermont would have liked to have been present 
so as to judge for himself, but he dared not present 
himself before Jeanne, so long as he felt uncertain 
of his position, that is, so long as he had no trace of 
Mariquita. 

Despite his researches he knew no more of her 
present whereabouts than he had on the first day. 
Anger had turned to melancholy within him. 

It was in one of these moments of suppressed des- 
pair and powerless fury that one of the servants of 
the family mansion, in which he had continued to 
live in order to prevent comment and suspicion 
among the household, handed him, exactly eieht 
days after the scenes we have just described, a 
Jetter bearing the following inscription: 
Monsieur Berts xm>, 

Steward oi tht T>uV^ oi 'VSwaxAa^^ 
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He tore open the envelope and read: 

" If Bernard, the steward, has not forgotten an 
old friend, let him come to-morrow morning, at ten 

o'clock, to breakfast with her at the hotel de , 

Saint Cloud. 

" He will ask for Madame de Los Rios, and he 
will find the one who expects him! 

"Mariquita." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MORE SURPRISES. 

nPHESE last eight days had been no less cruel for 
Gaston. Since the laconic note addressed to 
him by Annette he had received no further intelli- 
gence of the young girl. 

Madame Lapierre had told him of her interview 
with the duchess, and had endeavored to make him 
share in her hopes for the future success of his love. 
At first, Gaston had taken her view of the state of 
affairs, up to a certain point. 

If any great evil had befallen the de Kandos 
family, Annette's sudden departure and the tone of 
her letter might, in fact, be explained on other 
grounds than that she desired to escape from the 
man who loved her and thus break an engagement 
entered into in a first moment of enthusiasm. 

But, still, in any case, she should have written to 
him again to appoint an interview. But, perhaps, 
she was ill — dead! And with the imagination of a 
young man and a lover, Gaston represented her to 
himself; sometimes, as forgetful of, and faithless to 
her loverj and, again, as on a bed of sickness, call- 
ing on him in vain, and rendering her last sigh, far 
away from him, with his name on her lips. 

A tTiRing, but inexplicable event YiaA ^x^'axX:^ 
added to Gaston's troubled stale oi xrvvi^d, ^tv^\v^^> 
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at the same time, completely upset all of Madame 
Lapierre's preconceived theories. 

Three or four days after the little duchess's visit, 
while Madame Lapierre was expecting to see her 
return with the work which she had confided to her, 
and Gaston spent most of his time in his mother's 
apartment in the hope of encountering Madame de 
Kandos there, the janitor brought up a package ad- 
dressed to Madame Lapierre. 

She recognized it immediately. It was the same 
she had given to Jeanne when the latter had come 
to ask her for work. She quickly opened it in her 
son's presence. Perhaps there was some letter or 
message inside. It contained nothing but the work 
Jeanne had taken away with her, and this work was 
unfinished! It had not even been touched! What 
does it mean? 

Gaston descended the stairs like mad to ask the 
janitor who had brought the package and why he 
had not shown the person who carried it up stairs. 

" Heavens, Monsieur Lapierre," piped the little 
man, " it was placed in my hands by a public mes- 
senger who left immediately." 

" Without saying anything? " 

"Pardon me!" He said: "Give this immedi- 
ately to Madame Lapierre." 

" And was that all? " 

"That was all!" 

It seemed incomprehensible; but, nevertheless, 
nothing could be simpler. 

Jeanne, half mad beside her dying husband, could 
not work. She had neither the courage nor the 
time, passing her days and nights watching Cuchil- 
lo's every movement. 

So, without taking the time to send a line of ex- 
planation along with it (and wanting for nothing, 
thanks to the generosity of the Manouris, which as- 
tonished her, but which she accepted, wishing before 
a\\ else to fight for her husband with death, and in- 
different as to the meatvs^ s»Vv^ V^^ xtX.>xYaRsi thft 
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work given her by Madame Lapierre through the 
hands of a messenger, to whom she had recom- 
mended silence as to whence he came, and not to 
show himself to the person for whom the package 
was destined. 

To those who did not know what had passed this 
conduct would have appeared inexplicable, and one 
can readily understand that it added greatly to the • 
sufferings of Gaston and his mother. 

Moreover, the young man believed that when he 
went out he was often followed — and by Louis Cler- 
mont. But when he had tried to assure himself of 
it the man had disappeared. ' 

One can readily understand that the old scamp, 
in his constant quest of Mariquita, would not cease 
to keep a watch on the house in Trois-Couronnes 
street. 

Annette, one day or another, would send informa- 
tion to Gaston and he would endeavor to see her, 
and would certainly succeed. 

Things were in this state, therefore, on the morn- 
ing of the day when Louis Clermont, overcome with 
joy, started off for the railway in order to comply 
with Mariquita's invitation. 

"At last, I have her! " he said to himself. " The 
woman must be a fool to give me such a rendezvo,us! 
She throws herself into the wolf's mouth. Carajo! 
The wolf has good teeth, powerful jaws and a healthy 
stomach. He has digested grosser morsels without 
difficulty." 

Still, he had some vague, momentary doubts. 

" If it should be a snare? " thought he. " But 
what for? She can have no reason for mistrusting 
me or for wishing me evil! We have always been 
good friends. I have even felt a weakness for the 

creature " and he sneered sardonically. "One 

is not perfect, after all! I see what it is. She has 
lost track of Cuchillo, and she wishes to pump me! " 

At the same moment that Loms C\eTTS\Q>w\. ^^%v-^tv^- 
ed from the train at Saint-Cloud, axvd mo^vc^^x^^ 
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address of the hotel indicated in Mariquita*s letter, 
a quick ring was given at Madame Lapierre's door. 

It was ten o'clock in the morning, The working- 
women were engaged at their labors under their 
employer's eye, and Gaston, who could not keep 
long in any one place, had just gone up to his gar- 
ret. He now passed entire days there, away from 
his mother, before whom he forced himself to con- 
ceal the acuteness of his agony and despair. As for 
work, he no longer thought of it. His piano was a 
horror to him. He could no longer make any seiise 
of his music. One idea filled and absorbed his brain: 
Annette! 

I When he had presented himself at Neuilly, after 
the receipt of Annette's letter, he had been told that 
the duke and duchess had departed for their chdteau 
in Franc he-Comte, He had not dared to ask any- 
thing in regard to Mademoiselle de Kandos. Great 
as was his horror of addressing himself to his father, 
he would have nevertheless ended by interrogating 
Louis Clermont. But his mother had told him that 
the latter had come to her for information in re- 
gard to the duke and duchess. Hence, it was useless 
to try and seek information from him. 

He was in one of his eternal brown studies when 
he heard light steps in the corridor approaching his 
door. It was his mother, he knew her step. But 
she was not alone. Some one was with her. 

He had heard the sound of the bell which we have 
already mentioned. 

" Is some one coming to see me? " he asked him- 
self, with that ennui and disgust at outside relations 
which one so strongly experiences under certain dis- 
positions of the heart and mind. 

There was a knock at his door. 

" Is it you, mother ?" he asked. 

" Yes, open your door." 

He did so, his mother entered, and behind her 
Gaston, lost in astonishment and believing himself 
in a dream, perceived Mademoiselle de Kandos, 
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This was so unexpected that he uttered a cry of 
surprise and staggered back, overcome by emotion, 
and not knowing it was joy and the realization of 
all his hopes which gave him such a feeling at his 
heart. 

" Gaston," said Madame Lapierre in a voice tremb- 
ling with emotion, " Mademoiselle de Kandos wishes 
to speak to you alone." 

And, standing aside to allow the young girl to 
pass, she withdrew, without waiting for any reply, 
and closed the door on the two young people, who 
remained alone together. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

WHAT ANNETTE CAME TO TELL GASTON. 

ii A NNETTE! Annette !" murmured Gaston, has- 

"^^ tening forwards. "You here! I cannot 
believe my eyes! I believed you were forever lost 
to me! " He seized her hands, which she freely 
yielded up to him. "Oh!' forgive me! I even be- 
lieved, for a moment, that you had forgotten me 

that you no longer loved me.*' 

"No, Gaston, I did not forget you!*' 

" And you still love me? '* 

"Yes.** 

He clasped her in his arms in a delirium of joy, 
and then led her towards a chair, in which she seat- 
ed herself. 

He fell on his knees before her, drinking her in 
with his eyes, ready to laugh and to weep at one 
and the same time, only comprehending one thing, 
that she was there, with him, in his own room, and 
he did not weary of repeating this to himself or 
of clasping her little hands in his and covering them 
with kisses into which passed all the ardor of his 
heart. She let him go on this, way for a few minutes, 
all the time bending over him and fondly gazing at 
him. 

" But I have suffered very much !'* she all at once 
said to him. 

These words brought him back to a consciousness 
of the real state of affairs. His first emotion had 
somewhat passed off ; he took a better look at her. 

The young girl's face did, in fact, bear traces of 
suffering and fatigue whlcYv no^ ^\.i>3LcVLV3ds>viTL lor 
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:he first time. Until then he had only been con- 
scious of her presence and his own happiness. 

" I am a fool, an egotist !" h*e exclaimed, with re- 
norse. " I only thought of myself and my joy at 
seeing you again. Excuse me. It was my love that 
Tiade me forget to question you. What has hap- 
pened ? Where have you come from ? Why and how 
ire you here ?" 

"Whence do I come?" repeated Annette, lower- 
ng her head and her voice, and her face covered 
Arith blushes. " I come from my mother !" 

" Your mother ! But your mother is dead !" 

" No. She i^ alive !" 

" I do not understand." 

Mademoiselle de Kandos arose, in a state of great 
excitement. 

" Listen, Gaston — that which I have to say to you, 
:o explain to you, is cruel, terrible — " She stopped, 
md tried to still the beatings of her heart with one 
land, .while she rested the other on the young man's 
shoulder. 

" Go on, speak !" said he. 

" You remember why you refused to ask for my 
land ? Well, Gaston, our positions are reversed, 
[t is my turn to blush, to hesitate and to refuse to 
Decome your wife as you refused to be my hus- 
band." 

"Ah !" cried Gaston, "you frightened me for an 
instant. Yes, I understand. You are ruined. Well; 
[ am glad of it ! Your fortune was the thing which 
separated us the most. Now I no longer have any 
scruples. For I have the will and the strength to 
yain, by my own labors, another fortune for you, 
^hich shall belong to us both, and will give me the 
deep joy of being able to bestow something upon 
(Tou, and of proving to you the extent of my love, 
n place of my having to receive everything from 
^ou." 

Annette shook her head. 

" No, " said she, " Gaston, 1 am ne\tVve.t t>ivsv^^, "wc^^ 
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even poor: I am still in possession of the same fort- 



une." 



" What are you saying ? But, the duchess- 



»> 



" Gaston," she continued in a trembling voice, 
"my mother lives, but my father is dead, murder- 
ed " 

Gaston regarded her with terror. He asked him- 
self if she had not suddenly become mad. 

Then she rapidly related to him the main feat- 
ures and events of the long drama we have already 
related. 

Gaston listened to her, in a state of surprise 
which almost deprived him of the power of reason. 

It was all so unexpected, so improbable and so 
singularly complicated, that he became lost in trying 
to comprehend it, often asking himself if it was not 
all a dream. 

" Still, little by little, the light broke in on the 
darkness which filled his mind. After the first 
stupor, he returned to his fixed idea as a lover, and 
said to himself: 

" What is all this to me ? It might make an ordi- 
nary lover recoil ; but as for me, whom she once ac- 
cepted, in spite of all, it is herself alone whom T 
love. The rest concerns me not !" 

Annette continued speaking. She now related 

how, her mother re-found, she had gone away with 

her. But, in speaking of her mother, Annette low- 

• ered her voice, hesitated for words and appeared 

embarrassed. Suddenly, she stopped. 

"Well, my well-beloved Annette," said Gaston,] 
"what is there in all this to change your position to- 
ward me, and why will you longer hesitate to be- 
come my wife? It is all undoubtedly horrible and I 
understand and share your grief; but there is noth- 
ing in it all for which you are responsible. Are you 
not still the same noble young girl whom I have 
loved, do love and will love as long as my heart 
beats r 

" So, then, you do not comprehend the horror of 
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my situation ? I pass for the daughter of this mon- 
ster, this wretch, this Cuchillo !" And she swung her 
hands. " I hate this man. I shudder from head to 
foot on thinking that I could have lived near him 
and called him my father — my father who is still 
unavenged." 

** You still have your mother left," interrupted 
Gaston. 

."Jl/y mother 7** repeated she, in such a strange 
tone that the young man trembled. 

" What do you mean ?" he asked. 

"My mother, yes, my mother !" said the young 
girl. " Oh ! why have I found her ?** 

"Again, what does this mean ?** 

" Stay, Gaston ; answer me frankly, sincerely. 
Forget that you love me and that I love you, forget 
all, and only remember the situation in which I am 
placed. What would you do, if you were in my po- 
sition ?" 

" What would I do ?" 

He hesitated a moment. 

Annette regarded him fixedly. 

"You hesitate. You tell yourself, that, if I de- 
nounce this man and send him to the scaffold, there 
will be a great scandal, and disgrace will attach to 
the name of Kandos; that — " 

"No, Annette. I would not be such a coward — " 

He had become very pale. 

" Well ?" 

•* Well, I should avenge my father !" 

**Of course! You would not leave this man to 
bear a name which he has picked up from the blood 
of Paul de Kandos?" 

"No!" said he, again ; but one could see that the 
answer tore his heart. " If it is on my account you 
hesitate," he continued, " do so no longer, but go on 
and act, Annette. I love you too much to lie to you 
or to deceive you." 

"But you know th^t I cannot denounce and 
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Strike this Cuchillo without doing the same to Louis 
Clermont !" 

" I know it !" 

There was a silence between the two young peo- 
ple, made for each other, who had believed them- * 
selves on the point of realizing happiness, and who 
hadjust pronounced their own condemnation. 

Annette still gazed at Gaston, who no longer dar- 
ed look at her. 

With lowered eyes he was thinking, not of him- 
self, but of his mother ; of her who had sacrificed 
her life in order to conceal the truth, and who was 
about to be struck by the same blow which threat- 
ened her husband, Louis Clermont. Still, he did 
not regret his response. What he had said to An- 
nette was simply what he should have said. It kill- 
ed all hope of a union between them ; for he could 
not marry her who would deliv^er over his father, no 
matter what the latter had been, to Justice. But 
the situation was so plain that his conscience had 
spoken above everything else. Mademoiselle de 
Kandos ought to avenge the dead and punish the 
guilty one. She could not consent to play the part 
of his daughter. That was simply impossible. 

Suddenly Annette shook her head, and drew 
closer to Gaston. 

" Look at me," she said. 

He raised his eyes to her face, which was animat- 
ed by both pity and resolution. One felt that, after 
a violent struggle, she had put an end, not to her 
trouble, but to all hesitation. 

Gaston looked at her without weakness, but, also, 
without hope. 

"Your conduct," she continued, " dictates mine to 
me. I cannot, nor do I wish to, nor ought I to ac- 
cept your sacrifice; I have been cruel in questioning 
you. Pardon me for it. I have allowed you to see 
my anguish. It escaped my lips in spite of me, for, 
on coming here, I had already resolved tiot to act in 
the manner you have acquiesced in ** 
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Gaston questioned her with his eyes. 

" You do not know all. Passion carried me away 
— a last protestation of my nature proved too much 
for my strength ; but re-assure yourself, Gaston. I 
shall not denounce Cuchillo, provided he goes away 

and I see or hear nothing more of him " She 

here again made a gesture of rage and anger, but 
she promptly repressed it. " All is said. Do not be 
afraid. Nothing threatens your father." 

"What do you say, Annette?'* 

" I say that I will be as strong as you, that I love 
you as much as you do me, and that your answers 
have entirely effaced from my heart all desire for a 
most legitimate revenge.*' 

Gaston gave a joyous start. 

"But take good care," she added, bitterly, "and 
do not rejoice too soon." 

*' I do not understand you." 

" This sacrifice on my part brings us no nearer 
each other!" she softly continued. 

" How?" 

" There is my mother!" said she, with a sob, which, 
in spite of all her efforts, mounted from her heart to 
her throat. 

"Your mother! Is she opposed to us?" 
" No! It was she who sent me here. I came by 
her advice, and in accordance with it, to ask an 
asylum and protection from your mother, until I 
can re-enter the world in my own name, that is, un- 
til we have found some way of arranging affairs, 
without compromising or betraying those who have 
been wrongfully bearing the Kandos name." She 
struck her hands against each other. 

"It requires great precaution," she continued, 
wiping her eyes and stifling as best she could the 
sobs which tore her heart. " The least imprudence 
might ruin all. My mother charges herself with the 
arrangement of this — transaction — with regulating 
everything for the best; that is to say, in order that 
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silence and mystery may forever surround this hor- 
rible history/' 

"But, Annette, my. dearest, do not weep thus, 
your despair kills me." 

He approached her, and clasped her in his arms. 

" Answer me, Annette. Why has your mother 
sent you here? Why did she not keep, you with 
her?" 

" Because that was impossible! We could not live 
. together." 

" You cannot live together?" 

" Do not question me! — " Her voice stopped in 
her throat, and she concealed her face on the young 
man's shoulder. 

" Annette, what ails you? You do not tell me 
all." 

" Once more, do not question me,'* she quickly re- 
plied. " But my mother is a kind-hearted woman, 
and capable of great devotion. She has been hon- 
est with me. She has understood that we could not 
live near each other, that everything separates us, 
and that the greatest service she can render me is 
to not to attempt the impossible roh of another, for 
which she was never intended. She knows that I 
love you, and that your mother is a good woman; 
she said to me: * Go!' I came, and here I am." 

"Annette*" murmured Gaston, with infinite ten- 
derness, " why is it that yt)ur mother cannot keep 
you with her?" 

" You shall know later on!" 

He understood that here was another mystery, 
and that by insisting he would wound Mademoiselle 
de Kandos. 

" But our marriage is impossible!" she continued, 
with an outburst of grief. 

" On your mother's account? Still, if she is not 
opposed to it — " 

" No, no, far from it, since she confides me to 
Madame Lapierre and to yow. SUe desires this mar- 
riage — she — It is I wfco oppoie itr* 
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"You!" 

" Do you not see? do you not understand?" said 
Annette, making a visible effort, "that in order for 
us to marry, I should have to address myself to this 
man, to this Cuchillo who passes for my father, to 
obtain his consent, to make him play, yet once again, 
the part of Paul de Kandos, and, in short, to hecoim 
his accomplice^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 



T 



HE following is what had taken place the day 
before, between Annette and Mariquita. 

It was the eighth day since their re-union. 

The Poi'tefia had, towards evening, after having 
spent the whole day alone in her. own apartment, 
entered her daughter's chamber. 

The Creole's face had no longer its usual expres- 
sion. It was full of an unaccustomed gravity. Her 
eyes had lost that brilliancy and their glance that 
boldness, that readiness to brave anything, which 
generally characterized them. 

She was very pale, but, nevertheless, calm; and 
there was a proud dignity and resignation about 
her which was particularly astpniAing in this .pas- 
sionate and ardent woman. One would have even 
said that she had been weeping. 

Annette regarded her with astonishment, so dif- 
ferent did she appear from what she had generally 
been since circumstances had thrown them to- 
gether. 

"Annette," said Mariquita in a serious tone which 
was full of an almost sweet melancholy, "will you 
please listen to me with attention?" 

" Before seeing you, I had experietvc^^ xiotvfc cA 
the feelings usual to a mother. 1 am svtvc^T^,^Q>^ 
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see. I led a life of folly . And I had not, per- 
haps, thought of you ten times since the day of your 
birth until I found you again a week ago. It is un- 
necessary to go into the question of whether this 
was wrong. I merely state a truth, that is all!" 

Here she paused for a moment, Annette listening 
to her in silence. 

" As for you, you loved me in imagination. Yoi. 
had created in your mind a type of mother very dif- 
ferent from the real one. When you at last saw me 
the awakening was sudden and cruel!** 

Annette made a gesture of protest. 

" Do not interrupt me,** quickly added the creole. 
•' I know what you think of me. And I do not blame 
you for it. On finding your mother in the flesh you 
lost your ideal one. But it has come to this: that 
on finding my daughter, I felt that I could have loved 
her, that I was going to love her, that I did love 
her! *' 

Mariquita's yoice was sof tened^ and trembled with 
a sincere emotion. 

" Now,** pursued Mariquita, "in becoming a moth- 
er in sentiment I understand that I am unfit for one 
in reality, and that the best way in which I can prove 
my regret and affection to you is to part from you.'* 

There was a short silence! 

Annette dared make no denial, seeing that her 
thoughts had been so well divined, and seeing yet 
more closely into her own sentiments by the aid of 
the light which the Portena held up to her with such 
a firm hand. 

**I cannot now change my past life," resumed 
Mariquita. " You do not know its details, but you 
have sufficiently well divined them. This life can 
meet with no indulgence from you. There ought 
to be no resp>ect and esteem for the mother on the 
part of the daughter. You might, at the most have 
the affection. I would have known how to conquer 
that — but I should not, for your own sake. Besides^ 
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there are other things which separate us. I am un- 
able to share your hatreds. You know — ** 

She proudly raised her head and her black eyes 
became filled with quick flashes of provocation. 

" You know that I love the man, of whom you do 
and can know nothing but his crimes.'" 

Annette, in turn, had become hard and implacable 
on hearing this allusion to Cuchillo. 

"We could never agree on this subject !" 

Sh^ made a couple of turns in the room, and then 
returned and stood before her daughter. 

" Annette," she kindly said to her, " you love Gas- 
ton Lapierre. I know the family. The mother is 
one of the best women in the world: she is a saint. 
You must marry her son. There, you will find hap- 
piness. And I v/ill arrange matters so that it may 
be possible. Go to them. From them you will re- 
ceive an honorable hospitality, and Madame Lapierre 
will be to you such a mother as I am not, as you 
have never had, and as I could never be — . In ex- 
change, I ask a favor at your hands: Do not de- 
nounce Cuchillo. Let him live in the obscurity 
which he will henceforth seek!" 

Her voice was tempered by tears. 

" Do not denounce him," she resumed with emo- 
tion, " for my sake, who beg it of you, for hers, 
whom they call * the little duchess, * and who is a 
noble creature, innocent of everything; for your 
own sake, in grder to avoid a frightful scandal; and, 
last of all, for the sake of your future husband, for 
you could not strike Cuchillo without striking at the 
same time his father, Louis Clermont. Jf you will 
grant me this," added the Portena, " I will promise 
to do whatever shall be necessary to clear up the 
tragic and cruel situation in which you now find 
yourself." She advanced towards her daughter and 
took her by the hand. " If you accord me this, if, 
for this one time, you obey me ! if you depart, to- 
morrow morning, you will have caused me the 
grrcatest joy that I can feel, from this time forth/ 
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and I will bless the day on which I first knew you, 
although it was a terrible one!" 

Her voice grew weak. 

" I do not ask you to love me as I feel that I 
would have loved you — I only ask you to believe 
that I am sincere!" 



Before having this conversation with her daugh- 
ter, Mariquita had written the following letter: 

"CUCHILLO: 

" I have unintentionally done you much evil. Or, 
rather, listening to nothing but my somewhat savage 
nature and carried away by passion, I threw myself 
across your life. 

" I never dreamt that I could break your heart 
and compromise your existence. I only felt my 
jealousy. 

" I loved you, Cuchillo, as I know how to love. I 
have never loved but you. I will never love but 
you. You, also, formerly loved me. I believed that 
with the breath of my passion I could re-animate 
the extinguished fire. 

" I failed to kill you, but I have done worse. I 
have humiliated and dishonored you before her 
whom you love. 

" No hatred, I know it now, could have struck you 
as cruelly as my blind love did. I regret it with all 
my soul, and I am severely expiating it. 

" How good you were! Even at the moment in 
which I crucified you thus, in which I compelled you 
to make an avowal which I had not foreseen, at that 
fatal instant, not a word of reproach, not an angpy 
glance proceeded from you. 

" You are much better than I am. 
• " My only excuse is that I did not know how 
much you loved this woman, and was ignorant of 
bow greatly you had changed. 
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" Henceforth you will live in a moral world, of 
which I am ignorant and into which I have never 
put my feet, and which I have only had a few 
glimpses of within the last few days. . 

" You have sometimes said that I was cruel and 
even slightly ferocious. This is true! But I am not 
wicked. Your tears have moved, mollified me. Your 
despair has pierced my heart. 

" And then, I have regained my daughter. Poor 
child! The sight of her, her looks, her words, her 
first caresses and her coldness have taught me what 
a stranger I am to a certain existence and how un- 
worthy I am of entering it. I no longer have the 
right to be her mother! 

"Mariquita, I have been; Mariquita I am; and 
Mariquita I will remain. 

" All is over between us. 

" Pardon me. Your pardon is all I now ask of 
you. 

" Preserve my memory. Recall to yourself, some- 
times, without anger and without contempt, the . 
foolish girl who has thrown her life to the winds, 
but who never gave her heart but to you. Do not 
be too severe on her waywardness and her vices. 
She also had other qualities. Think of them, and 
keep in some very obscure corner of 5''our heart a 
poor little remembrance of her, which you will say 
nothing of to anyone. 

"You will never see me again! Nor will you 
hear me spoken of ! So you may rest without fear. 

" Cease to conceal yourself. Your secret shall 
never be revealed by me. 

" I will try and get Annette to observe the same 
silence, and, if I cannot do it myself, 1 will get the 
man whom she loves, Gaston Lapierre, to do it for 
me. 

" Your safety is therefore secured. I will occupy 
myself with it, and I shall succeed. 
"I do not know what you m\\ d^cvd^ Vci d^^^XssiX^ 



« 
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am sure that you will not resume the name and title 
of Duke of Kandos. 

" But you are still young and strong, and have 
near you a woman who adores you. She will com- 
plete her work. And you will be able to recom- 
mence, with her, a new existence. That it may be 
a happy one, is the most ardent desire of her who 
was once 

"Your Mariquita." 



This letter finished, the Creole had placed it in an 
envelope, which she had carefully sealed, without 
writing any address on it. 

Then she had called Mono. 

" Mono," she had said to him, " take this letter. 
It is for Cuchillo.*' 

" Very well, mistress." 

" I do not know where he at present is.** 

" He has left the house at Neuilly." 

"Yes, I know it. But that is all I know. To- 
morrow morning, at nine o'clock, you will leave 
Saint-Cloud with Mademoiselle de Kandos, to whom 
I am about to speak." 

Mono opened his eyes very wide. 

"You will take her to Madame Lapierre's." 

" Trois-Couronnes street? " 

" That is right. You will not leave her until she 
is with that lady." 

"And then, mistress? 

" Then, you will seek for Cuchillo, without com- 
promising him, until you find him " 

" And, then? " 

"You will give this letter to him; to him alone." 

"I understand, mistress." 

" But be sure and remember this: You are not to 
return until after you have found Cuchillo and have 
£-iven him the letter." 
^^It may be a long timel " 
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" No matter. Let it be days, weeks or months — 
but find him." 

"I will find him!" 

" You will need money for this search. Wait a 
moment! " 

She went to a small secretary, opened it, and 
pulled out a drawer, in which were some bank-notes, 
the last of the proceeds of the sale of her jewels. 
There were eight notes, of a thousand francs each. 
She took seven of them. 

" These are for you," said she. 

"But, mistress, it is too much! And yourself ? " 

"Oh! I h^v^ Other resources," said she, smiling. 
* You can bring b^ck what you have not spent*. But 
I do not wish that you should be hindered by the 
lack of money." 

" I will obey. Is this all? " 

" Yes," 

She hesitated a second. 

" No," said she with some effort, " I wish to ask 
a service of you." 

"Command me! You know that it makes me 
happy." 

"You are young, Carmencita is pretty; marry 
her! " 

" I! marry a white woman! " 

" She is not white! She is a half-breed, a china! '* 
" " I do not love her, mistress. I loved — her whom 
I avenged, and for whom I still weep. And, then, I 
love you as much as a slave may love one who is so 
far above him. Any other woman but you would 
fly from me! " 

"I desire it. Mono! It will please me. I want 
you to render her happy, ,do you hear, and she must 
believe that you love her " 

" Mistress, I conjure you ■ " 

" Do this for me, Mono! " 

" I will do it *? 

"/izave your word. Thal\s^\xSic\eit\V "Wvax^^^ 
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She held out her white hand to him, and he fell 
on his knee3 and kissed it. 

His eyes were full of tears, and Mariquita's were 
also moist. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

mariquita's breakfast. 

T^HE next morning, at ten o'clock, Mariquita was 
alone. An hour earlier Mademoiselle de Kan- 
dos had departed, accompanied by Mono. 

The parting between mother and daughter had 
been a trifle cold and very constrained. 

Mariquita, determined on separating from her 
daughter, was unwilling to give way to any feeling 
of tenderness. 

And Annette, determined on accepting this separa- 
tion, combatted the weakness she felt taking posses- 
sion of her, particularly since their last conversa^^ 
lion. 

At bottom. Mademoiselle de Kandos was profound- 
ly touched, and experienced, for Mariquita, a badly 
defined sentiment, which was not yet, perhaps, very 
filial, but which was already sympathy, and would 
have soon become love. 

They embraced each other, however, with a 
warmth which betrayed them, although their lips 
remained silent. But Mariquita promptly disen- 
gaged herself, and Annette, not knowing what to 
say, or not daring to think aloud, silently went 
away. 

By the orders of the Portefta, a delicate breakfast 
was served in her chamber. There were two covers, 
and fine wines. As for the rest, it was a cold break- 
fast. 

" I expect a guest," she had said to the proprietor 
[ the hotel. "We will wait on ourselves. Let 
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everything we shall need be carried in before we be- 
gin. I will ring if I need anything." 

The preparations finished, Mariquita slowly prom- 
enaded up and down the room, often stopping to 
listen. Her face wore a singular expression. Never 
had her dead- white complexion been more animated, 
nor her eyes more brilliant. And, yet, her glance 
had something profound and melancholy, without 
being weak, about it, which was not at all usual with 
her. 

We should also say that she had sent away Car- 
mencita on some message which would take her to 
Paris and detain her there until evening. 

At a quarter past ten a step was heard on the 
stairway which led to her chamber. She paused, 
and turned suddenly pale. 

The door opened, and Louis Clermont was ushered 
in by a servant. 

"Leave us," said she to the latter, "and do not 
return unless I ring," 

She then advanced towards the old convict and 
tendered him her hand. Clermont had entered with 
a strained and contracted look on his face. His 
false and roving gLance took in all the surroundings. 
Evidently there was a suspicion in his mind of some 
possible ambush. 

The peaceful aspect of the room, joyously lighted 
up by the sun; the smiling picture of the loaded 
table; and the way in which Mariquita (who was 
certainly alone) received him — all tended to re-as- 
sure him. He took the hand she had offered him, 
with a " smile which was still slightly forced, but 
more confident. 

"G?r<z/*o/" said he, "but I am glad to see you, 
Mariquita! I have been long enough looking for 
you! " 

" I have my doubts about that! " said she, laugh- 
ing. " But, we will have an abundance of time for 
conversing while we eat, for you must be hungry, 
and we have a great deal to talk abouU'* 
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"Very well! " said the old rogue, and he seated 
himself unceremoniously before the table, with a 
visible eagerness. 

Mariquita took the seat opposite to him. 

"The deuce! But you live well! " exclaimed he, 
admiring the arrangement of the repast, and ex- 
panding his nostrils. " All the delicacies of the sea- 
son! '* 

" I know your tastes, and treat you as a friend." 

" You are charming! I have always had a weak- 
ness for you.** 

" As I have for you." 

" But why is there nothing warm? " 

" So that no one can disturb us! '* 

"She is an angel!" thought Clermont. "I could 
not have arranged matters better myself.** 

And his left hand cautioucly went to his vest 
pocket as if to assure itself of the presence of some- 
thing which ought to be there. Satisfied with the 
result of this search, he placed his hand upon the 
table. 

" Stay! before you taste anything else, try a little 
of this white wine! It will sharpen your appetite." 

Saying which, she poured out of a bottle placed 
near her a glass of golden colored wine, and handed 
it to him. 

"What is it?" asked Clermont; but before she 
could answer he had put it to his lips. "Good 
morning! Sauterne! and the very best! '* 

" You are at home there! " 

" Your health, Mariquita!" And he ^juptied his 
glass at a single draught, becoming a different man 
and a gourmet both at once. 

Mariquita had followed all his movements with a 

lively interest; and she uttered a sort of sigh when 

he replaced his glass on the table, and a slight shud- 

der agitated her beautiful body while her cheeks 

became a trifle paler. But \\v\s ^a.s a^X. 

"Don't you ever drinW" aiVLed\.>ci^o\^^K»»a^ 
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" No, you know that I never drink any thing" but 
water." 

**That is true! A Creole custom." 

** Now let us converse! " 

"Very well!" replied Clermont, with his most 
gracious air, while doing honor to the dishes with 
which she served him. " You know," he resumed, 
his mouth full, "that you have made me the un- 
happiest man on all the earth, and that you have 
caused me to pass through a week wbich will count 
in my life." 

" How is that? " 

"How! * How is that?' By Jove! You are not 
ignorant, I suppose, of what you have done?" 

" Certainly not And I regret it! " 
, " Indeed! " 

" On my word, I do! " 

" It is rather late! The evil is already done! " 

" By our lady! Mariquita does not like to be trifled 
with! " 

" Nor does Clermont intend that anyone shall 
play the devil with him, which is what you have 
been doing! " 

;*I?" 

" Speak, shall we be frank? " 

'* Certainly! " 

" It was very well played, I will agree to that. 
And you fooled me nicely? It was the first time, 
and it shall be the last. No! I shall never forgive 
myself for having believed in your pretended resig- 
nation and the contemplated departure for America." 

" That proves that you do not know me.'* 

"Does one evfer know women! But why, after 
having concealed yourself from me, have you sent 
forme?" 

" Because I need you." 

"That is frank! Well and good! What do you 
want?" 

" Cuchillo's address! " 

''ThsLt is what I thought'' ^ivdi ^^ ^i^-t.^^"^NRX. ^-^ 
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himself, but he exclaimed aloud: "This is marvel- 
lous! Why, that was the very thing I was going to 
ask of you! '* 

" You do not know it " 

" Carajol I am looking for him, and do not know 
what has become of him! Ah! you played me avil- 
lanous trick there, my dear child! But that is 
past! You have no intention of denouncing us, I 
suppose? '• 

" Not the least in the world! Only, I love Cuchil- 

lo . I wished to get even with this other woman, 

to separate him from her." 

" Well? " 

" Well, I did not succeed. He has fled with her, 
and I do not know where they are." 

The breakfast was n earing its end. 

" Pass me a little dessert," said Clermont. 

Mariquita arose in order to bring the fruits placed 
on another table, and, in doing »o, turned her back 
to her guest. 

This lasted only a moment; but that was suffi- 
cient. 

Clermont had hastily taken from his vest pocket 
a small paper, which he opened, and the contents of 
which he poured into the Portefla's glass. 

When she returned with the fruit, the ex-gaucho 
was quietly whistling an operatic air and gazing at 
the ceiling. 

" Come !" he resumed, " let us touch glasses, even 
if you drink nothing but water ; otherwise, I shall 
believe that you nourish some evil design against 
Cuchillo, who is very dear to me, as you know." 

" You mean that he is your banker." 

" It is the same thing." 

They struck their glasses each against the other's, 
and Mariquita emptied hers at the same time that 
Clermont did his. 

"You see?" said she, showing him her empty 
glass. "This re- assures you, I hope I" 

^*Oh ! completely 1*' sneered the o\d ^a\\ej-^«^^ 
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There was a moment's silence. 

** Now/' he resumed, " is the time for explanations. 
What do you wish ?" 

** To find Cuchillo again, as I have told you» And 
I hoped that you had discovered his retreat" 

" I haven't the least idea of his whereabouts, and, 
even if I had, I would not tell you !" 

"Why not?" 

" Because Louis Clernjont does not like to have 
anyone mix in his little affairs, nor to run against 
his wishes, present or future." 

He gave a sneering laugh as he said this and as- 
sumed a threatening air. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FATHER ANt) DAUGHTER! 

lyTARIQUITA also commenced to laugh, with a 
mocking air, which made the defiant old 
rogue rather uneasy. 

" Why do you laugh, seftora f he suddenly asked, 
placing his elbows on the table. 

'^ Because I see more and more that you do not 
know me, Beflor cdballero.'' 

Louis Clermont frowned and shrugge J Viis, shouK 
ders. 

" At present** he strongly emphasized the words, 
*'this matters little." 

** It matters always, when one wishes to play the 
game you play, and when one receives such a check 
as I gave you T' 

" You wish to have your finger in the pie ? Eh, well, 
you shall not !" replied Clermont, laughing in his 
most cynical manner. 

" Pshaw ! The pie is mine. I am the only duch- 
ess. But that is not the question." 

** Indeed !" said Clermont, more and more inclin- 
ed to laugh. " If the money is not the question, 
then what is ?** 

"Cujchillol" 

Clermont exploded with laughter. 

" Well, my dear, if it is he whom you want, you 
will never get him. He is in love with another wo- 
man and would fly to the end of the earth in order 

to remain with her and escape ironi ^ow *' 

''I know it V 
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" And I being his friend, am resolved to put an 
end to this flight, which tears my heart." 

"Mine, also I" 

" Let us see, what do you hope for ? To catch him 
again ? To blackmail him ? To say to him : Your 
love, or your life ! Choose between me and the guil- 
lotine ! Would you force love ? There are men who 
would prefer the galleys, and I believe that he is 
one of them." 

** Certainly ! And so I do not ask for his love, but 
for his happiness ; I no longer desire his caresses, 
but his tranquility.*' 

"You!'*' 

"Listen, Clermont. You have never loved, and 
therefore cannot understand these things, but love is 
so constituted that when it is carried to extremes it 
borders on the highest abnegation. Complete love 
is composed of devotion and sacrifice." 

" I don't understand you !" sneered the convict. 

" It means that I love Cuchillo enough to no lon- 
ger think of myself and to work with my own hands 
in order to assure his happiness with another." 

Clermont regarded her like one saying to himself: 

"Has she gone mad ?" 

" No," answered Mariquita, reading his thought. 
"I am in my right mind. Only, I am the offspring of 
love, and it is therefore in my blood to love, as I do. 
" As for my father, whom I never knew, he must 
have been a coward to desert my mother as he did, 
and I attribute whatever of evil there is io nie to 
him." 

"Very flattering to him, I am sure. What was the 
gentleman's name ?" 

"My mother never knew his real name. On the 
campo they had nicknamed him Juan Espada." 

"Juan Espada!" exclaimed Clermont, pushing 
back his chair violently. . He stood up and had be- 
come mortally pale. 

" You know this man V* asked Mari<\u\ta.^ Ktx ^^^'^ 
flashing with anger and VvatteA, ^^*t\Cv5.TC^^tk n^' 

X4 
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governess for their children and an overseer for 
their cattle-ranch.*' 

Annette felt that it was useless to insist. Besides, 
what could she say to this noble w^oman ? Offer her 
half of her fortune ? Jeanne would have refused, 
and it would have humiliated her. She could not, 
being Cuchillo's wife, accept ! 

The two woman embraced each other and wept 
together. 

When the "little duchess" left, carrying away with 
her enough work to occupy the remaining weeks 
she was to be in Paris, Gaston offered her his arm 
to accompany her, for which act Annette thanked 
him with a glance. 

As soon as they were alone together in the street, 
he said : 

" Madame, what can I do for you ?" 
" This, Monsieur Gaston : marry Mademoiselle de 
Kandos." 

" How can I ? Certain formalities are necessary — " 
" Which are repugnant to her,** interrupted Jeanne. 
" I understand. But she will consent, later on, be- 
cause she loves you.*' 
She felt in her pocket. 

" Here are all the necessary papers : Here is the 
consent of the Duke of Kandos. This is the last 
time,'* she quickly added, "that Jean Pruneau, my 
husband, will ever use that name. Take these pa- 
pers, Monsieur Lapierre. Some day, Annette will 
be glad that you have them, without being obliged 
to ask for them. Deposit them at the mayor's office ; 
when she quits wearing mourning for her mother, 
she will ascept the accomplished facts." 

"Mada.ne, you area saint! But what is the life 
that awaits you ?" 

" The most beautiful of all. my friend : a man to 
save and to console ! My part is the best. Adieu/" 

And she hastened away and soon disappeared 
around the nearest comer, while Gastoti's e^«s» ic^ 
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lowed her with a look of profound and re^oectful 
admiration. 

A year later Annette de Kandos married Gascon 
Clermont, and accompanied by Madame Clermont, 
happy for the first time in twenty years, they left 
Paris for Franche-Comt6. 

About the same time a creased envelope reached 
Cuchillo, in Australia, where he was courageously 
earning his living and redeeming his past, guided 
and sustained by Jeanne. 

This envelope contained Mariquita's letter. 

Mono, after a long search, had at last got on the 
track of Jean Pruneau, and had learned where he 
lived. Faithful to the promise he had made his mis- 
tress, he sent her letter to Cuchillo. The latter, with 
many sobs, read it in Jeanne's presence. 

" Well,** said his wife to him kindly, with ^ears in 
her own eyes, "weep for her. Remember her, as 
she requests. I will never be jealous of her. She 
loved you — as much as I do ; and I love you well 
enough to love whoever has loved you." 

[the end.] 
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5 The Admiral's Ward 20 

17 The Wooing Ot 20 

62 The Executor 20 

189 Valerie's Fate • 

229 Maid, Wife, or Widow f * 

236 Which Shall it Be? 20 

339 Mrs. Vereker's Courier Maid. . • 

490 ASecond Life 20 

564AtBav • 

794 Beaton's Bar^am %i 

797 Look BetOTft XoMlifca.^ ''^ 

806 The Frerea. \»X.\va\l '^ 

805 The Frere«. "iiAYia.\t ;;**^ 

80« HerDeareatYo^. mVv«Wi • - *L^ 

806 Her Deareat Yo^. 'Ji^N^ J^«J^2* * 



<»5 
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P97 Forgriuj? the Fetters, and The 

Australian Aunt 20 

1054 Mona'H Choice »^ 

lOfiT A T.jfe InteiHHt 2»> 

IIWJ A<'r()oked Path 20 

iVJQ A False S<'ent * 

1367 Heart Wins * 

1469 A Woman's Heart 20 

Alison' a Works. 

194 " So Near, and Yet 8o Far 1'* . . * 

278 For Life and Love * 

481 The House That Jack Built. . . * 

By Hans Christian Andersen. 

1814 Andersen's Fairy Tales 20 



By W. P. Andrews. 

1172 India and Her Neighbors 20 

F. Anst«y's Works. 

59 Vice Versa 20 

2'Si Tiie Giant's Robe 20 

608 The Tinted Venus. A Farcical 

ll<»nianee * 

819 A Fallen Idol 20 

By Annie Armitt, 

759 In Shallow Waters 20 

By G. W. Appleton. 

latG A Terrible Legacy 20 

By T. S. Arthur. 

1337 Woman's Trials 20 

R. "M, Ballantyne*s Works. 

89 Th»» Ue«l Eric * 

9."> Tl«e Fire Brigade * 

96 Krling tlie Bolil ♦ 

772 Gascoyne, the SanUal-Wood 
Trader 20 

Ilonore Ds Balzac's Works. 

rr»l T>fti-*' (loriot 20 I 

1 es C»u«»iu Pons 20 1 

1318 Hie VendetU -H) 

H, Barlna-Gould's Works. 

7H7 Uonrt R«»yal 20 

«*?>< Tiittle Tu'penny * 

lia KvH 20 

1A)1 M"halah: A Story of the Salt 

Marshes 20 

Frank Barrett's Works. 

0«0 Thi» Great Hesper 20 

1 i:W A lle<*t>iling Vengeance 20 

l-MT) Fettered for Life 20 



Walter BeMUit'a Werks. 

97 All in a Garden Fair tt 

137 Uncle Jack • 

140 A Glorious Fortune • 

146 Love Finds the Way,and Other 
Stories. By Besant and Bice * 

230 Dorothy Forater • 

31M In Luck at Last * 

TAl Uncle Jack * 

C61 •* Self or Bearer " * 

882 Children of Gibeon V 

904 The Holy Rose • 

906 The World Went Very Well 

Then ■ 

980 To CaU Her Mine « 

1055 Katharine Reglna V 

IOCS Herr Paulus : His Bise, Hh 

Greatness, and His Fall ■[ 

1148 The Inner House ■ 

ll.*;! For Faith and Freedom J 

1840 The Bell of St. Paul's » 

1247 The Lament of Dives ■ 

1878 They Were Married. By Wri- 
ter Besant and Jamea Bioe... * 
1413 Armorel of Lyouesse > 

Of. Betham-Edwarda'a Works. 

278 Love and Mirage: or ,TheWaitr 

ing on an Island * 

579 The Flower of Doom,and Other 

Stories • 

594 Doctor Jacob 5 

toes Next of Kin— Wanted » 

14"7 The Parting of the Wavs. g 

1543 For One and the World « 

William Black's Works. 

1 Yolande J 

18 Shandon Bells « 

21 Sunrise : A Story of These 

Times * 

S3 A Princess of Thule > 

89 In Silk Attire J 

44 Macleod of Dare J 

49 That Beautiful Wretch I 

50 The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton • 

70 White Winfcs: A Yachting Bo- 

mance J 

78 Madcap Violet J 

81 A Dausrhter of Heth J 

134 Tliree Feathers ■ 

125 The Monarch of Mincing Lana I 

126 Kilmenv J 

13^ Green l^aatures and Piccadilly ^ 
265 Judith Shakespeare : Her Love 

Affairs and Other Adventan* I 
472 The Wise Women of Invemea 

65*7 White Heather I 

898 Romeo and Juliet: A Tale ol 

Two Young Fools * 

Vfl ^^\tva. Zemhra lat half. J 



Basf rs Works. 

S,f4 " Tlw Wearing of the Green ". 20 , 

.5/r A ( \tquette'ft Conquest *-» \ iQOft TYie e^Ta»tp» K«L^«iA»iis«a dL % 

^'yff A DrttwD Game aO\ -Rovafe-^oe^... 

WSA In Ykc \jcjcVis8mj . - - vi- - • •;- 

A nne Bm]«'b WorlM. \ \«f; TYi* ^*^??\5i,2SLiSS 

^99 The FiBhd^ v/jkii: :;::..... • ^ oi^-j^^«^ 
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Fortunatus 20 

Goldsmith * 

>ur Dlacnicols, and Other 
^^, ♦ 

Ulackmore's Works. 

Doone. Ist half 20 

Docme. 2d half 20 

(inarkable History of Sir 
asUpraore, Bart., M. P. 20 

^.nerley 20 

; or. My Father's Sin.. 20 

, the Carrier 20 

ikNowell. Isihalf 20 

;k No well. 2d half 20 

)well. A Dartmoor Tale 20 

7aughan 20 

iid of Sker. Ist half... 20 
lid of Sker. 2d half.... 20 

x>rraine. 1st half 20 

jorraine. 2d half 20 

haven. 1st half 20 

haven. 2d half 20 

1 Kitty. 1st half 20 

i Kitty. 2d half 20 

>y Isa Blaffden. 

oman I Loved, and the 
in Who Loved Me * 

C Blathervrlck. 

icie Diamonds * 

Frederick Boyle. 

)od Hater 20 

E. Braddnn'H Works. 

Dudley's Secret 20 

)m Fortune 20 

i Floyd 20 

the Red Flag * 

)JdeuCalf 20 

20 

3toroon * 

•a ; or. Splendid Misery. 20 

imaelite 20 

istletoe Bough. Christ- 
1884. Edited by Miss M. 

addon 20 

•d's Weird 20 

a ; or. Nobody's Daugh- 

Partl 20 

a; or. Nobody's Daugh- 

Partn 20 

d in Haste. Edited by 

^I. E. Braddon 20 

the Test, Edited by Miss 

BradUvU 20 

k Haggard's Daughter... 20 

t Godwin 20 

Rovol 20 

W-.,.iian. Edited by Miss 

Braddon 30 

dv'smie 20 

Glod 20 

yt^:i Foot 20 

'© World * 20 

'r'« TdAnt go 



529 The Doctor's Wife 20 

542 Fenton's Quest 20 

544 Cut by the County ; or, Grace 
Darnel ♦ 

548 A Fatal Marriage, and The 

Shadow in the Corner • 

549 Dudley Carleon : or. The Broth- 

er's Secret, and George Caul- 
field's Journey • 

55-2 Hostages to Fortune 20 

553 Birds of Prey 20 

554 Cliarlotte's luheritance. (Se- 

quel to " Birds of Prey ").... 80 

557 To the Bitter End 20 

559 Taken at the Flood 20 

6(30 Asphodel 20 

561 Just as I am ; or, A Living Lie 20 

567 Dead Men's Shoes 20 

570 John Marchmont's Legacy 20 

618 The Mistletoe Bough. Christ- 
mas, 1885. Edited by Miss M. 

E. Braddon 20 

840 One Thing Needful; or. The 

Penalty of Fate 20 

881 Mohawks. Isthalf 20 

881 MohH wks. 2d half 20 

890 The Mistletoe Bough. Christ- 
mas, 1886. Edited by Miss M. 

E. Braddon 20 

943 Weavers and Weft; or, *' Love 

that Hath Us m His Net " . . . . 20 
947 Publicans and Sinners; or, 

Lucius Davoren. 1st half 20 

947 Publicans aod Sinners: or, 
Lucius Davoren. 2d half.... 20 

1036 Like and Unlike 20 

1098 The Fatal Three 20 

1211 The Day Will Come 20 

1411 Whose Was the Hand? 20 

By Annie Bradnhaw. 

706 A Crimson Stain * 

Works by. Charlotte AI« Braemet 
Author of *' Dora Thorne.*' 

19 Her Mother's Sin 20 

51 Dora Thorne 20 

54 A Broken Wedding-Ring 20 

68 A Queen Amongst Women. ... * 

69 Madolm's Lover 20 

73 Redeemed by Love; oi, Love's 

Victory 20 

76 Wife in Name Only; or, A 

Broken Heart 20 

79 V/edaed and Parted * 

92 Lord Lynne's Choice 20 

148 Thorns and Orauge-Blossomg. X 

190 Romance of a Black Veil * 

220 Which T^oved Him Best? 20 

237 Etepented at Leisure. (Large 

type edltiou) *J5i 

967 R;epent«d «X\ie\«wT^ * 

or, TVv© OobX ol "Rw \^N«i • - VvC 

550 8uns\\\tv« atvA Bo^fiAVo^^viv ^^^ 
ana' a I>\ac\\AV«i«> . . . . - - • - - -^^C* 

SM The VJ\te^» ««cs«fc, wia ift»*»^ , 
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288 The Sin of a Lifetime ; or, Viv- 
ien's Atonemeut 20 

287 At War With Herself ♦ 

923 At War Witli Herself. (Lai-ge 

type edition) 20 

288 From Gloom to Sunlight; or, 
From Out the Gloom ♦ 

055 From Gloom to Sunlight; or. 
From Out the Gloom. (Large 

type edition) 20 

201 Love's Warfare 20 

21)2 A Golden Heart 20 

2J« The Shadow of a Sin * 

948 Tile Shadow of a Sin. (Large 

type edition) 20 

294 The False Vow; or, Hilda; or, 

Ladv Hutton's Ward ♦ 

928 The False Vow; or, Hilda; or. 
Lady Hutton''8 Ward. (Large 

type edition) 20 

294 Lady Huttou's Ward ; or, Hilda; 

or. The False Vow * 

928 Lady Hutton's Ward ; or, Hilda; 
or. The False Vow. (Large 
type edition 'i 20 

294 Hilda; or, The False Vow; or, 
Lady Hutton's Ward ♦ 

928 Hilda; or. The False Vow; or, 
Lady Hutton's Ward. (Large 
type edition) 20 

295 A Woman's War * 

952 A Woman's War. (Large type 
edition) 20 

296 A Rose in Thorns 20 

297 Hilary's Folly; or. Her Mar- 
riage Vow * 

953 Hilary's Folly; or, Her Mar- 
riage Vow. (Large type edi- 
tion) 20 

299 The Fatal Lilies, and A Bride 
from the Sea * 

300 A Gilded Sin. and A Bridge of 
Love * 

803 lugledew House, and More Bit- 
ter than Death * 

304 In Cupid's Net ♦ 

306 A Dead Heart, and Lady Gwen- 
doline's Dream * 

306 A Golden Dawn, and Love for 
a Dav * 

807 Two Kisses, and Like no Other 
Love * 

808 Bevond Pardon 20 

322 A Woman's Love-Story 20 

32:3 A Willful Maid 20 

411 A Hitter Atonement 20 

4;« My Sister Kate * 

459 A Woman's Temptation. 
(Large type edition) 20 

9.51 A AVoman's Temptation * 

460 Under a Shadow 20 

4&5 The Earl's Atonement 20 

4Se Ht*r.\ref*n Two Loves 20 

46? A Striifffirle /or a Ring 30 , 

469 Ijadr learner's Secret 20 

4T0 Rvf-htrs Follv 20 

J 'J Thrnwn on the World 20 



516 Put Asunder; or. Lady CaflUft* 

maine's Divorce IB 

576 Her Martyrdom tt 

626 A Fair Mystery; or. The Ferili 

ofBeauty » 

741 The Heiress of HiUdrop; or. 

The Romance of a Young Qiri SB 
745 For Another*8 Sin ; or, A Strug* 

gle for Love iO 

792 Set in Diamonds. 90 

821 The World Between Them..... 80 

822 A Passion Flowor tf 

863 A True Magdalen 90 

864 A Woman's Error iO 



922 Marjorie. 



47lts Bm%vef^n TnroSins; or, Married 
in Saate 



924 'Twizt Smile and Tear » 

927 Sweet Cymbeline 90 

929 The Belle of Lynn; or. The 

Miller's Daughter tf 

931 Lady Diana's Pride 90 

949 ClaribePs Lo ve Story; or ,L0T«*l 

Hidden DepOna 90 

958 A Haunted life ; or. Her Terri- 
ble Sin 90 

969 The Mystery of Golde Fell; or. 

Not Proven 90 

973 The Squire's Darling 90 

975 A Dark Marriage Mom 90 

978 Her Second Love SO 

982 The Duke's Secret. 90 

985 On Her Wedding Mom, and 

The Mystery of the Holly-Tree 90 
988 The Shattered Idol, and Letly 

Leigh 90 

990 The Earl's Error, and Araold*8 

Promise 90 

995 An Unnatural Bondage, and 

That Beautiful I«ady SO 

1006 His Wife's Judgment 90 

1008 A Thorn in Her Heart SO 

1010 Golden Gates 90 

101-2 A Nameless Sin 90 

1014 AMadLove 90 

1031 Irene's Vow SO 

1052 Signa's Sweetheart 90 

mn A Modern Cinderella • 

1134 I^rd Elesmere's Wife SO 

1155 Lured Away; or, llie StoryoC 
a Wedding - Ring, and Tbb 

Heiress of Ame 90 

1179 Beauty's Marriage. * 

1185 A Fiery Ordeal 91 

1195 Dumaresq's Temptation. SO 

1285 Jenny SI 

1291 The Star of Love SI 

13:28 Lord Lisle's Daughter * 

1415 Weaker than a woman 91. 

By Fredrika Brener. 

187 The Midnight Sun • 

Charlotte Broate's Works. 

\^ 3av\c> ¥.5T« SI 

W ^\\\T\^^7 SI 

^44TCVvB'tTOt«i»«t % 

"aiioaa.'^Ta^l^^«* %'^ «*a. 

8ftBe\\ti«A..^... -iv- 

101 aecoBA-tUwaWMa. •• 
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Bood-bye, Bweetlieart !" . . . 
M WleeVi ButToo WoU... 

3d as a Rose Ib Sbe 

nneth UpBaariower 

Jlty's Visions 

actorCupld 

karl Bnchanan'i Warlu 

SCormBsateD :" God uid Tt 
Un. 

le iietii.beiird. ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
att: ATale ot aCaraiui... 

M Uaster of tbe Mine 20 

liat Wlncor Kight; or, Lore') 

onnj Waters 

IB Heir of Unue 

>veHs Forever. ^.^....,,.,., 
IS Momeuc After 90 

ila Fred BardBbi'a Warlu. 

BidetoEbWa 90 

D Horseback Througli Aila 
nnor 80 

John Blanndslle-BBnaii. 
ke Silent Shore ; or. The Uys- 
B[7 of St. James' Park SO 

Br Beatrice BI. Bntl. 

Blicla SO 

Br Lard Brron. 
Iitlde Harold 'a Pllcrimaes, . . • 
F>Ir(ks Brrme'a Warlu. 
atantcled SO 

Fair Countr; Uald SO 

Br Hra. Cnddr. 
jriao BrighC SO 

Hall Calae'B Werk*. 

loSbadoworaCrims 20 

MS All the Worid Co He • 

tie Deomsler SO 

1. Lorell CBBBran'B Warlu. 

North Country Haid SO 

laQran CoDDCr;. SO 

•nN«Ti11; or. Poor Wisdom's 
aance SO 

are Odd SO 

aisy's Dlloinma 

DeioutLorer.-or. A Wasted 

Lffe-aMhmke. .V.'.V.'.' 

' Lodge bribeSe* 

ottWlfe 



Kan NoBchette Carer*! Workm. 

SlENot Like other Qlrls SO 

30a Robert Ord's AtoDemeat SO 

BGl Barbara Heathcote's Trial. Ist 

half SO 

Ul Barbara Heathcote's Trial. Sd 

ece For 

LiJlas. 

leMai. „ 

. Sdball SO 

VH uueemes iVhiin 

9%t &ieeii)e's Whin- 
BM Wooed and Hori 
BU Wooed and Mar 
SS8 Nenia'B Hemorl 



IawIb Carrall'B Warlu. 

4(9 Alice's Adventures In Wonder- 
land, riualrated by Jobu 

Tennlel 90 

TBS Tbrourh the LookluR-atais, 
and What Alice Found There. 
UlUBtrated by John Teanlel. . SO 
Br John Caleman. 

GOI Curly: Ad Actor's Story • 

Br C.'R. Calcrldte. 

408 An English Squire SO 

Br ErckMsnn-ChalrlBB. 
320 Tbe Polish Jew, (TraDSlaCed 
Irom tlie French by Caroline 

A-Herigbl.) • 

J. HncUreB Cobban's Warlu. 

«8S Tinted Vapours. • 

187B Master of His Fate 90 

lUl AReverend Gentleman SO 

Br Beairlc« CoDcBale. 

lass A Double Marriage SO 

Wllkle Colllna'B Works. 

M The N«» Magdalen • 

103 The MQon»v>M ^R 

WiHearlR'aiiftiAenct ' 

188 Bo TbotouBtite.1*. 'a^ T>\>S*™» 



'. < 
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618 The Ghost's Touch, and Percy 
and the Prophet * 

623 My Lady's MoneT * 

701 Tlie Woman in White. Isthalf 20 

701 Tlie Woman in White. 2d half 20 

702 Man and Wife. Ist half. 20 

702 ]klan and Wife. 2d half 20 

764 The ETil Genius 20 

896 Thf^ Guilty River 20 

946 The Dead Secret 20 

977 The Haunted Hotel 20 

1029 Armadale. Ist half 20 

1029 Armadale. 2d half 20 

1095 The legacy of Cain 20 

1119NoName. Isthalf 20 

1119 No Name. 2d half 20 

1269 Blind Love 20 

ia47 ARogue's Life 20 

Mabel Collins's Works. 

749 Lord Vanecourt's Daughter... 20 
828 ThePrettiestWoDoaninWarsaw 20 

m. J. Oolanhonn's Works* 

624 Primus in Indis * 

1469 Every Inch a Soldier 20 

Hnffh Conway's Works* 

240 Called Back ♦ 

251 The Daughter of the Stars, and 

OtherTales * 

30J Dark Days * 

802 The Blatchford Bequest. ... ..* ♦ 

341 A Dead Man's Face * 

502 Carriston's Gift ♦ 

525 Paul Vargas, and Other Stories * 

543 A Family Affair 20 

601 Slings and Arrows, and Other 

Stories * 

711 A Cardinal Sin 20 

804 Living or Dead 20 

830 Bound byeSpell 20 

1853 AlllnOne 20 

J. Fenimorc Cooper's Works* 

60 The Ijast o' the Mohicans 20 

63 The Sdv 20 

809 ThePflthfl'der 20 

310 The Prairi* 20 

318 The Pione* rs ; or, The Sources 

of the i;>usquehanna 20 

849 The Two Admirals 20 

359 The Water- Witch 20 

361 Tiie Red Rover 20 

373 Wing and Wing 20 

878 Homeward Bound; or, The 

Chase 20 

379 Home as Found. (Sequel to 

'* Homeward Bound') 20 

880 Wvandotte ; or. The Hutted 

Knoll 20 

S8S The Headsman: or. The Ab- 

bare dea VignerouB 20 

S^ TheBr&vo 20 

SO? Lionel Liincoln ; or. The Ijeag- 



414 Miles Wallingford. (Seque 

'* Afloat ana Ashore ") 

415 The Ways of the Hour 

416 Jack Tier ; or, The Florida I 

419 The Chainbearer; or. The 

tie-page Manuscripts 

420 Satanstoe ; or. The Littlep 

Manuscripts 

421 The Redskins ; or, Indiui t 

Injin. Being the conclui 
of the Littlepage Manuser 

422 Precaution 

423 The Sea Lions; or. The I 

Sealers 

424 Mercedes of Castile; or, ' 

Voyage to Cathay 

425 The Oak-Openings; or, ' 

Bee-Hunter 

431 The Monikins 

1062 The Deeralajer; or. The V 

War-Path. Ist half 

1062 The Deei-slayer: or. The F 

War-Path. 2d half. 

1170 The Pilot 



\ 



Uarie Corelll's Woriu 

1068 Vendetta ! or. The Story of < 

Forgotten 

1131 Thelma. 1st half 

1131 Thelma. 2d half 

1329 My Wonderful Wife ! 

By Of adame Cotttn* 

1866 Elizabeth 

Ctoorffiana M* Craik's W« 

450 Godfrey Helstone 

606 Mrt. Hollyer 

B. M. Croker*s Works, 

207 Pretty Miss Neville 

260 Proper Pride 

412 Some One Else 

1124 Diana Barrington 

May Crommelin's Werk 

452 In the West Countrie 

619 Joy; or. The Light of O 
Homo Ford 

647 Goblin Gold 

1327 Midge 

1399 Violet Vyvian, M.F.H. 

By Stnart C Cumberlaa 

641 The Rabbi's Spell 

By R« H. Dana* Jr. 

311 Two Years Before the Mask 

By Frank Danby* 

1879 The Copper Crash 

By Joyce Darrell. 
168 Winifred Power 

klvUoiDLiie Dandec's W«rt 
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By Daniel Defoe. 

"W Boldiison Crusoe 80 

By R. D'Ennery* 

Tbm Two Orphans * 

lk«HKa De Qnlncey's Works. 

OoBtamAoaa of an English Opi- 

nm-Sater 20 

Tbe Spanish Kun * 

By KIsa D'Eoterre-Keellnff. 

Sisters * 



HBBHoira 



By Carl Dotlef. 



20 



Cluurlea Dickens's Works. 

10 The Old Curiosity Shop 20 

li DaTid Copperfleld. Vol. I. . . . 20 
li Darid Copperfleld. Vol. II. . . 20 

M Flokwiok lepers. Vol. 1 20 

M Pickwick Papers. Vol. II 20 

17 Nicholas Niekleby. Ist half.. 20 
Sr Nicholas Niekleby. 2d half ... 20 

41 Oliver Twist 20 

17 A Tale of Two Cities 20 

M Hard Times * 

n Bamaby Budge. Ist half 20 

M Barnaby Budge. 2d half 20 

N Little Dorrit. Ist half 20 

M Little Dorrit. 2d half 20 

** 106 Bleak House. 1st half 20 

106 Bleak House. 2d half 20 

107 Dombey and Son. Ist half ... 20 

107 Dombey and Son. 2d half 20 

M The Cricket on the Hearth, and 

Doctor Marifrold * 

IB Our Mutual Friend. Ist half. 20 
181 Our Mutual Friend. 2d half.. 20 
US Master Humphrey's Clock — * 
UB The Uncommercial Traveler. . 20 
lOB No Thoroughfare. By Dickens 

andOoIlins * 

169 The Haunted Man * 

487 Life and Adventures of Martin 

Chuszlewit. 1st half 20 

487 Life and Adventures of Martin 

Cbuzzlewit. 2d half 20 

486 Great Expectations 20 

440 Mrs Lirriper's Lodgings * 

4C7 American Notes 20 

448 Pictures From Italy, and The 

Hudfog Papers. &c 20 

454 The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 20 
~ Sketehes by Boz. Illustrative 
of Kvery-day Life and Every- 
day People 20 

Adhild*sHi8tory of England. 20 

;By the Rt. Hob. Benjamin Disra- 
•H, Earl of Beacon sfleld. 

no Vivian Qrey. In two parts, each 20 

By tka Aathor of **Dr. Edith 
Komaey.'* 

m Mr WIfb'M Niece 90 

.. Mr Xmrl 0f D^mmrtm 

"hmLUtleCkmtelMine » 



8arak Dondnoy's Works* 

888 The Family Difficulty • 

679 Where Two Ways Meet • 

By A. Conan Doyle. 

1305 The Firm of Girdlestone 80 

F. Dn Bolsgohey's Works. 

82 Sealed Lips 20 

104 The Coral Pin. 1st half 20 

104 The C«oral Piu. 2d half 20 

204 Pi6douche, a French Detective * 
328 Babiole, the Pretty MUliuer. 

First half 20 

328 Babiole, the Pretty Milliner. 

Second half 20 

458 The Lottery Ticket 20 

475 Tlie Prima Donna's Husband. 20 

522 Zig-Zag. the Clown ; or. The 

Steel Gauntlets 20 

523 The Conseuueiices of a Duel. A 

Parisian Koinauee 20 

648 The Angrel of the Bells 20 

697 The Pretty Jailer. Ist half . . . 20 
697 The Pretty Jailer. 2<1 half. ... 20 
699 The Sculptor's Daughter. 1st 

half 20 

699 The Sculptor's Daughter. 2d 

half 20 

782 Tlie Closed Door. Ist half. . . . SJO 
782 The CloRed Door. 2d half.... 20 
851 The Cry of Blood. iRt half... 20 
851 The Cry of Blood. 2d half.... 20 

918 The Red Band, Ist half SO 

918 The Bed Band. 2d half 20 

942 Cash ou Delivery 20 

1076 The Mystery of an Omijibus.. 20 

lOfiO Bertha's Secret. Ist half 20 

1080 Bertha's Secret. 2d half 20 

1082 The Severed nr.nd. l«t lialf.. 20 
1082 The Severed Hand. 2d half.. 20 
1085 The Matapun AfTair. Ist half 20 
1085 The Matapan AtTair. 2il half 20 
1088 The Old Age of Monsieur Le- 

coq. 1st half 90 

1068 The Old Age of Monsieur Le- 
coq. 2d half 20 

••The DnchesiTs*' Woms. 

2MollyBawn 20 

6 Portia 90 

14 Airy Fairy Lilian 20 

16 Phyliis 20 

25 Mrs. Geoffrey. (Large type 

edition) 90 

960 Mrs. Geoffrey .- • 

29 BMuutj'^s Daughters * 

80 Faith and Unfaith 20 

118 I^^ys. Lord Berresford, and 

Knc Bering • 

119 ^loniea, and A Hose DistilPd.. * 

123 Swvet is True Love • 

129 Kossaioyne ♦ 

1» Th*'Witchia«;Uouc,atidOav«t 

Ptoilw.. * 

186 ''That. Last BM^ettraaV axA 
Othwr 8ior\e« 
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Ferarns W. Ilam«*4 Works. 

1075 Tlw MystHiT of a HaDsoih Cab. 30 

ll'^T Madam Midas 80 

I'JS-i The PiccadiUj Piizzle 90 

1435 The Man with a Secret ao 

By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 

915 That Otht-r Person. Ist half.. 20 
915 That Other Person. 3d half. . . 20 

Br Victor Huffo. 

885 Les M isfiiablea. Part 1 20 

885 J^es Mis^rables. Part II 20 

885 Le8 MiB^rables. Part III 20 

By Jean Inirelonv. 

1563 Quite Another Storj- 20 

By Ralph Iron TOIlye 8chreiner]. 

1120 The Story of an African Farm. 20 

By Waahinffton Irrinv. 

MS The Sketch-Book of Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gtent 20 

By G. P. R. James. 

218 Agnes Sorel 20 

By Harriet Jay. 

834 A Marriage of Convenience. . . * 

Edward Jenkins' Works. 

458 A Week of Passion ; or, The 
Dilemma of Mr. Geoi^e Bar- 
ton the Younger 20 

810 The Secret of Her Life 20 

Jerome K. Jerome's Works. 

1331 The Idle Thoughts of an Idle 

Fellow ♦ 

ia59 StAg«land * 

1517 Three Men in a Boat 20 

By Piiillppa Prittie Jephson. 

176 An April Day ♦ 

By II. T. Johnnon. 

1183 Jack of Hearts. A Story of 
Bohemia 30 

By Evelyn Kimball Johnson. 

1301 Tangles Unravelled 20 

By Samnel Johnson, LIj.D. 

1384 The History of Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia ♦ 

By H. H. Johnnton. 

1212 Tlie History of a Slave 20 

Works by the Author of " Judith 
Wynne*" 

332 Judith Wynne 20 

506 Lad3' Lovelace 20 

JffrM, Edward Kenoard's Works. 

109-3 A Glorions Gallop. . 20 

JJ3S2 Matron or Maid. .....'..'.'.'..'. '. '. [ ao 

•flffi> p5^,*^<'**»-«» Ashe Kins. 

^SS Paaaion 's Slave. . . 



Charles Kinysley's Works. 

986 Tlie Water-Babies • 

l&iO Hypatia 80 

William H. G. Kingston's Works. 

1 17 A Tale of the Shore and Ocean 20 

133 Peter the Whaler ♦ 

761 Will Weatherhelm SO 

763 The Midshipman, Marmaduke 
Merry 20 

Rudyard Kipling's Works. 

1489 Plain Tales from the Hills 20 

1443 Soldiers Three, and Other Sto- 
ries 20 

1479 The Phantom 'Rickshaw 20 

1499 The Story of the Gadsbys * 

1. 1. Kraszewskl's Works* 

1174 The Polish Princess 90 

1207 The Princess and the Jew 90 

By May Laflan. 

681 A Singer's Story * 

By the Author of" Ijady Gwendo- 
len's Tryst.'' 

809 Witness My Hand ♦ 

By Andrew lianar. 

778 The Mark of Cain ♦ 

By Mrs. Andrew^ lianv. 

586 Dissolving Views * 

By the Hon. Emily liawrless. 

748 Hurrish: A Study 20 

By HI. E. lio Clerc. 

1220 Mistress Beatrice Cope; or. 
Passages in the Life of a Jac- 
obite's Daughter 20 

Vernon lioe's Works. 

899 Miss Brown 20 

859 Ottilie: An Eighteenth Century 
Idyl. By Vernon Lee. The 
Prince of the 100 Soups. Edit- 
ed by Vernon Lee 20 

By H. F. Lester. 

1631 Hartas Maturin 20 

Charles liover's Works. 

191 Harry Lorrequer 20 

212 Charles O'Malley, the Irish 

Dragoon. 1st half 20 

811i Charles O'Malley, the Irish 

Dragoon. 2d half 20 

248 Tom Burke of " Owiwl." t^lVw^JA -^^ 

4aftst«\\a '"^ 

■By OeoT««'»«wr»'*-«^«^^ 

4Aa Banttixorv^ 
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Mary L.lii»klll'8 Works. 

478 A Lost Son 20 

620 Between the Heather and the 
NorthernSea 20 

Mrs. E. liynn Jjlnton's Works. 

122 lone Stewart '.20 

817 Stabbed in the Dark * 

886 Paston Carew, Millionaire and 

Miser 20 

1109 Through the Long Nights. Ist 

half 20 

1109 Through the Long Nights. 2d 

half 20 

1417 Under Which Lord? 20 

1507 Sowing the Wind 20 

By flfrs. liOdffe. 

174 UnderaBan 20 

By the Author of " Lover and 
liord." 

610 AMadLove 20 

Samuel Lover's Works. 

668 Handy Andy 20 

664 Rory 0*More 20 

1886 The Happy Man and the Hall 
Porter * 

Edna Lyall's Works. 

738 In the Golden Days 20 

1147 Knight-Errant 20 

1149 Donovan: A Modem English- 
man 20 

1160 We Two 20 

1173 Won by Waiting 20 

1196 A Hardy Norseman 20 

1197 The Autobiography of a Slan- 

der * 

1206 Derrick Vaughan— Novelist. . . * 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton's Works. 

40 The Last Days of Pompeii 20 



88 A Strange Story. 
90 



20 



Ernest Maltravers 2C 

130 The Last of the Barons. 1st half 20 
130 The Last of the Barons. 2d half 20 

161 The Lady of Lyons. Foimded 

on the Play ♦ 

162 Eugene Aram 20 

164 Leila ; or,The Siege of Grenada • 
650 Alice : or, The Mysteries. (A Se- 
quel to " Ernest Maltravers ") 20 

720 Paul Clifford 20 

1144 Rienzi 20 

1826 What Will He Do With It? 1st 

half 20 

1326 What Will He Do With It? 2d 

halt 20 

*^89 The Caxtona 80 

By Mattrten ilf aartens. 
^26o Sin ofJoost Ayeiiogh 20 

^yBugh MueColU 
^v: Str&ngBra^ Sealed Piujket. 20 



CioorffellEacdonald's Weriub 

282 Donal Grant 90 

826 The Portent • 

826 Phantastes. A Faerie Romance 

for Men and Women * 

722 What's Mine's Mine 20 

1041 Home Again 20 

1118 The Elect Lady. 20 

By Norman Macleod* D.D. 

158 The Starling ♦ 

By Lady Margaret Of ajendle. 

185 Dita.... • 

Katharine S. Maoqn old's Works. 

479 Louisa 20 

914 Joan Wentworth 20 

1283 Cosette 20 

1806 The Haunted Fountain, and 

Hetty's Revenge 20 

1311 At the Red Glove 90 

1478 Miss Eyon of Eyon CJourt. 2U 

1495 The Old Courtyard 90 

By the Author of ** Mademoiselle 
Mori.»» 

920 A Child of the Revolution 90 

By Lucas Malet. 

493 Colonel Enderby's Wife 20 

By Alessandro Manzonl. 

581 The Betrothed. (I PromesBi 
Sposi) 90 

E. Marlitt's Works. 

652 The Lady with the Rubies.... 90 

858 Old Ma'm'selle's Secret 90 

972 Gold Elsie 90 

999 The Second Wife 90 

1093 In the Schillingscourt 90 

1111 In the Counsellor's House 90 

1113 The Bailiff's Maid 90 

1115 The Countess Gisela 90 

1130 The Owl-House 90 

1186 The Princess of the Moor. .... 90 

By Ethel Marrynt. 

1519 A Professional Lady-Killer .... * 

Florence Marryat*s Works. 

159 Captain Norton's Diary, and 

A Moment of Madness * 

188 Old Contrairy, and Other 

Stories ♦ 

208 The Ghost of Charlotte Cray, 

and Other Stories * 

276 Under the Lilies and Roses... * 

444 The Heart of Jane Warner 90 

449 Peeress and Player 90 

689 The Heir Presumptive 90 

826 The Master Passion 90 

860 Hev liOTA a.wdL^\a«X«t 90 

861 ^SV»t«T\3Dift Kctwsa *» 

sea'^iyOvniCtoSLe..;; ^ 

864 ♦^ISolirt.eti^^w^*- ^ 

or, BpVdewk ol «o«as«9 ^ 
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aS7 Tb« Girift of Feversham 30 

SaS P«roneL » 

*& Tae T.'isf'U of A^ps. • 

S;0 Out of H:8 Reocouin^ ♦ 

?r2 With CuDid'B Eve« S^ 

S:3 A Harvrtt of Wild Oat« 3t> 

377 Fftcing the Footli^iiW 30 

dS3 LoT***s Conflict. Isi n&lf 30 

893 Lr?ves Conflict. 3d half S) 

995 A Star and a Heart • 

8SC ad^: or. A Broken BIooBom. . 30 

dS>S» A Little Stepson • 

901 A LuckT DiisappC'UitmeDi * 

903 Piivliida 30 

»:6 The Fair-Haired Alda 30 

939 Whv 5ot* 30 

993 Fighting: the Air 30 

99% Open Sesame 30 

1004 Mad Dumaresq 30 

1013 The Conftrssions of Gerald Est- 

court 30 i 

1028 Driren to Bay 30 1 

113B Gentleman and Courtier 30 

11*4 A Croirn of Shame 20 

1191 On Circumstantial Evidence.. 30 ; 

ISO How They Loved Him 30- 

13R1 Her Fathers Name 30 1 

1357 Mount Eden 30 1 

1355 Blindfold 30 

1537 AScarlet Sin 30 

Cmptaia Mammrs W^rka. 

88 The Privateersman 30 

273 The Little Savage * 

379 Rattlin. the Reefer 30 

991 Mr. Midshipman Easy ^ 

1165 The Sea-Kiwr 30 

131S ^lasterman Ready 30 

1330 The Phantom Ship 30 

By Enma Marshall. 

766 No. XIH: or, The Stoty of the 
LostVestal • 

By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

156 "For a Dream's Sake'* 30 

Harriet Martinean's Works. 

1382 Homes Abroad 30 

1334 For Each and For All 30 

1336 Hill and Valley 30 



99 



By Charles Marrin. 

457 The Russians at the Gates of 
Herat ♦ 

Helen B. Mathers*8 Warks. 

13 Evro's Acquittal ♦ 

221 Oomin* Thro' the Rye 30 

438FoundOut * 

535 Murder or ^lanslaughter* * 

678 Storv of a Sin 30 

713 " Ch'errv Ripe '* 30 

795 Sam's Sweetheart 30 

T9S The Fashion of this World .... • 

7V9 My Lady Qreen Sleeves 30 

1254 Hedri; or. Blind Justice SO 

ByA.Afacthey. 



By Isahella Fyrie Maya. 

66C Tne M3 st^ry of Aiian Grahr . . . 
By C. Maxwell. 

19S3 A StoiT of Thrt« Sisters 99 

Jastia McCarthy** \%ark». 

131 Maid of Athens 39 

•03 Camiola t99 

665 £ n e I a n d Under Gladstone. 

1SS0-1S85 89 

747 Our Sensa;ioD Novel. Edited 

by Justm H. MoCarth v. M.P. . * 
779 Doom ! An Atlantic Episode. . * 

1S» Roland Ohver 39 

1403 The Rival Princeisa. By Justin 

McCarthy and Mrs. Osmpbell 

Pr^ed 90 

li. T. Meade's Warks. 

'1396 A Girl of the People 90 

14S7 Frances Kane's Fortune ♦ 

Georre Meredith** Wariu. 

350 Diana of the Crosswavs * 

1146 Rhoda Fleming 99 

1150 The Egoist 99 

Jean Middlemas's Warka. 

155 Ladv Muriel s Secret 99 

539 Silverm«?ad 98 

Mrs. Malesw«rth*s Warks. 

654 •• Us.** An Old-fashioned Stoix ♦ 
993 3[arrying and Giving: in Har- 
riafre 99 

By J. Fltavsrald Mvllay. 

1451 How Came He Dead* 90 

Alan MBir*8 Warks. 

173 "Golden Girls" 90 

346 Tumbledown Farm ♦ 

By Rosa Mnlhalland. 

931 The Late Miss HolKngford * 

Miss 31 Black's Warks. 

11 John Halifax. Gentleman. 1st 

half 90 

11 John Halifax. Gentleman, ad 

half 99 

345 Miss Tommv, and In a House- 
Boat ♦ 

808 KiDir Arthur. Not a Love Story 30 

1018 Two Marriages 30 

1088 Mistress and Maid 30 

1053 Young Mrs. Jardine 90 

BaTid Christie Marray's Works. 

58 Bv the Gate of the Sea • 

195 '• The Wav of the World" 90 

330 A Bit of Human Nature * 

661 Rainbow Gold 30 

674 First Person Singular 90 

691 Valentine Strangle *«^ 

eS5 "ft^i\T\%\ Qi\««a, '^jiK*^. 
l>ewc« --* 

7^ KwiivVAcXveV 
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lloa Younfr Mr. Barter's Efpent 

iiaa The Weaker VMBe'i ;!!!!.!!.; ! 

IITT A. DanKTOiia Cat'n-piin'. Bt 

D. C. Murray and H. Mnnnj. 

iai« Wild Darrte. By D. C. Murray 

1SB6 Sweetbi'iar''in Town/ ' By D. C. 

Murray and B. Herman 

1BS7 Tfae B»ho|)3' Bible. By D. C. 

Murray and B. Herman 

WsrkB by the «iiilior .f. ■■ Wy 

Dacnta and Sly Daoshter," 
876 The Cr!me.of Christmas Ci 
598 My Duoaw and Hy Daughter.. 30 
By Ihe Aalhsr of "Mr Hbi^ 

By the Author of "^Nobody's Dsr- 

S54 & OH-B Heart SO 

By Hp*. J. H. Needell. 

G8! Luda. HuRh and AnoUier 3D 

W. K, Norrli'* Works. 

IM Thlrtby Hall SO 

WT A Man o( His Word • 

500 Adrian Tidal ' I HI'.'.' 'WW 30 

as4 Her Own Doing * 

848 MyFriead Jim SO 

lOia Major and Minor, la haU.'.'.'.'. 20 

IQIB Major and Minor. 2d half aO 

lOWOlirls 20 

1141 TheBoftue. 1st half SO 

1141 The Roeiie. Sdh^t. 20 

laos MfssShafto 20 

ISBSMra. Fenton SO 

lare MiaadvenWra 20 

18M Tlie Baffled ConspIraUHV 3D 

By Mr*. Pswer 0'Dono«hBe. 

718 Unfairly Won SO 

AlloK O'Hanlan'o Warha. 

834 The TnfOTBiieen SO 

1S57 A Dii-.moDd in the BOQgh 30 

GeDiiea Ohnel'a Woikh 
S10 Lodv aare: or. The Master of 

theForEes • 

1874 Prinw Seree Panioe. BO 

1288 AlJHt Loie SO 

IKI The Rival Actreasra 20 

lianrence Ollphant'a Worka. 

47 AHioraPelo 20 

BBT Piccadilly • 

Mt*. Ollphant'* Warka. 

M A L/ttJo FllrTim * 

J^Salum Chapel. 20 

Sr^' '['oi'ter'g TTift 30 

^ V",^°<'ln»'B, aaa Tbefr In 

herloiDce • 

TS*"'™ "d fitwoJiitlW of 

■°™*«»1« of Fandi* sO 



345 Madam «> 

-1M I'be Hooee on the Moor » 

8S7 John ao 

370 Lucy CrofKin • 

m Maimret HalttaDd SO 

3r7 Magdalen Hepburn ; A 8C4>n of , 

tlie Scottlili Rerormatlon .... a) 
VH Lllliesleaf; or. Paa^gee In the 
Lite of Mre Margaret Mall- 
land of Sunnyside 90 

410 Old Ijuly Mary • 

S27 TheDaiiof UyLUe 9P 

B28 AtHis 0«l» SO 

6e« The Perpetual Cnrato SO 

60? Aimea. lathait.'.V.V.'.*!!!!;:;! SO 

503 Agnes. Sdbair SO 

flW Innocent. let half 20 

604 Innocpot. 2dbalt 90 

BOBOmbra 20 

B4B Oliver's Bride • 

SM Tlie Open Door, and Tbe For- 

587 ACouniryQentieman..*.!'.'.!!! SO 
703 A House divided Aealnst Itself SO 
TIO The Qreativt Heiress Id Eur- 

land ao 

BS7 Efde OjtUvle £0 

680 The Son of HiB Father SO 

Me A Poor Gentli-man SO 

Max O'Beira Warha. 

SOS John Bull and Hielslnnd • 

Vm Jacques Bonhatnine, nnd Jotm 

Bui^oD the Continent SO 

"Onlda'B"1Vet'ka. 

4 Under Two Flaes SO 

B Wanda, Countess voa Bialraa. U 

116MolhB SO 

!;» Afternoon, andOttaerSketcbH • 

aao Friendship so 

aa Princess Napraxine 9> 

aw Pasoarel SO 

483 A Rai'nyjune;;.'!!!."!;!.';].'." • 

e.'ffl Othmar. 1st half SO 

630 Othmar. Sdhalf SO 

071 Don Oeaiialda • 

in In Maremma. iBt half. SO 

672 In Maremma. Sdhalf 20 

sr* A House Party • 

HisOwnHand.' Isthait SO 

B71 Strathmope: or. Wrouehl by 

His Own Hand. Sdhalf 20 

Ml GranTillede5'lgne:or,Heldin 

Bondage. 1U half 20 

9S10ranTlt]edeViiine:or,HeldlD 

Bondage. Sdhalf 20 

eSAIdalia. IM half SO 

eseidalia. Sdhalf 10 

IOOOPucVl. IW-taVt SO 

1000 Pucli. 2A^»M « 

ions Cliandos, \rt^«tt » 

WOS Chando*. S&t«M-. » 

1017 TricotrVn. \*^».« * 

1017 Tricotita. 114B»«. \ 

117ft Qidl4w«J 

laOB SirllD 
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James Payn's Wvrks. 

48 TiiM-Uf r Than Water 30 

180 Ihe Csiiiou's Ward 20 

843 Tiie Talk of the Town 20 

57 In I Vri I and Privation ♦ 

VV.) Thf Luck of the Darrells 20 

&33 The Heir of the Ages 20 

1271 One of the Family 20 

1881 'I'lie Burnt MUlion 20 

1405 Th-^ Eavesdropper * 

1556 The Word and the Will 20 

By Sylvlo Pelllco. 

785 My Ten Years' Imprisonment * 

By the Author of " Petlte's Ro- 
mance." 

786 Ethel Mildmay's Follies 20 

By F. C. Philips. 
1887 A Daughter's Sacrifice 20 

By Arthur W. Pinero. 

1873 Sweet Lavender * 

By William Pole, F.R.S. 

669 The Philosophy of Whist 20 

Olios Jane Porter's Works. 

660 The Scottish Chiefs, let half. 20 
660 The Scottish Chiefs. 2d lialf . 20 
696 Thaddeus of Warsaw 20 

Cecil Power's Works. 

886 Phlllstia 20 

611 Babylon 20 

B. Frances Poimter's Works. 

586 Madame De Presnel 20 

1583 The Failure of EUzabeth 20 

Mrs* Campbell Praed's Works* 

488 Zero : A Story of Monte-Carlo * 

477 Affinities * 

811 The Head Station 20 

1296 An Australian Heroine 20 

1406 The Rival Princess. By Juntin 

McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell 
Praed 20 

By Alice Price. 

906 A Willful Young Woman 20 

Eleanor C. Price's Works. 

173 The Foreigners 20 

881 Gerald 20 

140 The Captain's Daughter. From 
the Russian of Pushkin * 

By Queen Victoria. 

178 More. Leaves from the Journal 
of a Life in th<? Highlands. * 

By Ilyder Ragged. 

966 He 20 

970 King Solomon's Wives; or. The 
Phautom Mines 20 

Cbp.riea Alettde^B Works. 



210 Readiana : Comments on Cur- 
rent Events ♦ 

213 A Terrible Temptation 30 

214 Put Yourself in His Place 80 

216 Foul Play 20 

231 Griffith Gaunt; or, Jealousy.. 80^ 

232 Love and Money ; or, A Peril- 

ous Secret • 

235 **It is Never Too Late to 
Mend." A Matter-of-Fact Ro- 
mance 20 

1382 Single Heart and Double Face * 

By Compton Reade. 

840 Under Which King? 20 

By Captain Dlayne Reid. 

575 The Finger of Fate 30 

By T. Wemyss Reid. 

728 Mauleverer's Millions 30 

By Fritz Renter. 

750 An Old Story of My Farming 
Days. 1st half 30 

750 An Old Story of My Farming 
Days. 2dhalf 30 

Mrs. J. U. RiddeU's Works. 

71 AStruggle for Fame 80 

593 Bema Boyle 30 

1007 Miss Gascoigne 30 

1077 The Nun's Curse SO 

1273 Susan Drummond 30 

"Rita's" Works. 

252 A Sinless Secret ♦ 

446 Dame Durden 20 

598 "Corinna." A Study • 

617 Like Dian's Kiss 30 

1 1 ,25 The Mystery of a Turkish Bath ♦ 
1192 Miss Sllate ; or, Confessions of 

a Caretaker 30 

1215 Adrian Lyle 30 

1229 ** Sheba :" A Study of Girlhood 80 
1237 A Vagabond Lover 20 

1252 Tlie Seventh Dream 30 

1253 The Lady e Nancy e 30 

l'J98 Gretchen 30 

1315 A Society Scandal . • 

1491 The Doctor's Secret 30 

By nirs. J. Harcourt Roe. 

683 The Bachelor Vicar of New- 
torth 30 

F. W. Robinson's Works. 

157 Millv'sHero 30 

217 The Man She Cared For 30 

261 AFairMaid SO 

455 Lazarus in London 30 

590 The (Courting of Mary Smith. . 30 

hm 90 Dark St.r*-et 30 

l',J^4 OuY Ernw^^TcAJcvw ^JK^ 






46 Very Hard Cash 20\ « ^ ^« 'w.x«-.««?mV4«*** 

«A l<^omaD-Hater ^\ 'B,-»liO»e\ WoXAxLmo^^ ^'^ 

^ ?5i£p^«. and j^k of All \ w\ ^vr.^v>^w^^^^^v;T>i::- 

Ankles *\ \4M A.V4oin»^^^^*^^ 
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746 Cavalry Life: or. Sketches and 

Stories in Barracks and Out 20 
813 Army Society. Life in a Gar- 
rison Town * 

818 Pluck * 

876 Mignon's Secret * 

966 A Siege Baby and Ohildhood's 

Memories 20 

971 Qarrlson Gk>8sip: Gathered in 

Biankhampton 20 

1032 Mignon's Husband 20 

1039 Driver Dallas * 

1079 Beautiful Jim: of the Blank- 
shire Regiment 20 

1117 Princess Sarah * 

1121 Booties' Children 20 

1158 My Poor Dick * 

1171 Sophy Carmine * 

1202 Harvest 20 

1223 ALittleFool * 

1244 Buttons 20 

1246 Mrs. Bob 20 

1303 Diuna Forget 20 

Mrs. Henrr Wood's Works. 

8 East Lrnne. Ist half 20 

8EastLynne. 2dhalf 20 

255 The Mystery 20 

277 The Surgeon's Daughters * 

508 The Unholy Wish * 

513 Helen Whitney's Wedding, and 

Other Tales ♦ 

514 The JVIvstery of Jessy Page, 

and Other Tales * 

610 The Story of Dorothy Grape, 

and Other Tales * 

1001 Lady Adelaide's Oath; or. The 

Castle's Heir 20 

1021 The Heir to Ashley, and The 

Red-Court Farm 20 

1027 A Life's Secret 20 

1042 Lady Grace 20 

1235 The Lost Bank Note, and Moat- 
Grange 20 

1265 Danesbury House 20 

By H. F. Wood. 

1107 The Passenger from Scotland 
Yard 20 

Charlotte M. Tonffe'a Works* 

347 The Armourer's Prentices * 

275 The Three Brides * 

535 Henrietta's Wish; or, Domi- 
neering ♦ 

563 T'le Tuo Sides of the Shield... 20 

640 N.ittie's Father 20 

6(0 The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. 20 
666 My Young Alcides: A Faded 

Photograph 20 

739 The Caged Lion 20 

742 Love and Life 20 

788 ChaDtry House W 



790 The Chaplet of Pearls ; or, Tke 

White and Black Ribaumont. 

1st half .j^ SO 

790 The Chaplet of Pearls ; or. The 

White and Black Ribaumont. 

2d half SO 

800 Hopes and Fears ; or, Scenes 

from the Life of a Spinster. 

Ist half 90 

800 Hopes and Fears; or. Scenes 

from the Life of a Spinster. 

2d half 90 

887 A Modern Telemachus 80 

1024 Under the Storm; or, Stesd- 

fast's Charge 90 

1133 Our New Mistress 90 

1200 Beechcrof t at Rockstone 90 

By A. Curtis Yorkot 

1409 The Mystery of Belgrave 
Square • 

miscellaneous. 

182 The Millionaire 90 

198 A Husband's Story • 

274 Alice,Grand Duchess of Hesse, 
Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Biographical Sketch 

and Letters ♦ 

286 The Gambler's Wife 90 

289 John Bull's Neighbor in Her 
True Light. A " Brutal Sax- 



on 



885 The White Witch 90 

443 The Bachelor of the Albany.. * 
491 Society in London. A Foreign 

Resident * 

612 The Waters of Hercules 90 

618 The Hidden Sin 90 

619 James Gordon's Wife 90 

546 Mrs. Keith's Crime. A Novel. ♦ . 

684 Mixed Motives • i 

668 Half-Way. An Anglo-French 

Romance 

684 Last Days at Apswich ♦ 

780 The Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin ♦ 

764 How to be Happy Though Mar- 
ried. Bv a Graduate in the 
University of Matrimony 90 

766 Margery Daw 90 

774 The Life and Travels of Blungo 
Park 

777 The Voyages and Travels of 1 
Sir John Maundeville, Et «? 

964 A Stnigfde for the Right; or. 

Tracking the Truth 90r 

1186 Guelda 90 

1297 Twenty Novelettes. By Twen- 
ty Prominent Novelists 90 

1461 A Smuggler's Secret * 



•! 



lENT WITH THE AUTHOM. 




LOVELL'S 

LEITHEB-GLID TjHES. 

ISSUED WEEKLY. 



HANDY VOLUMES IN DURABLE COVCRa 
■V WELL-KNOWN AND POPULAR WRITERS 
FOR YOUNO PEOPLE. 



The Land of Mvstzhv. By Lieut. R. H. Jayne 

Gilbert, the Trapper. By Capt. C. B. Ashley - 

Eric Dare. By Maiihew White, Jr. - 

Pirate Island. By Harry CoUingwood 

Perils of thf. Jungle. By Lieut. R. H. Jayne 

Naturb's Young Nobleman. By Brooks McCormick 

Our Young Soldiers. By Lieut. W. R. Hamilton 

The Golden Magnet. By G. M. Fenn 

Luke Bennett's Hide Out. By Capt. C. B. Ashley 

The Smuggler's Cave. By Annie Ashmore 

That Treasure. By Frank H. Converse ■ 

In ths Wilds of New Mexico. By G. M. Kenn 

Barbara's Triumphs. By Mary A. Denison 

The Mountain Cave. By Geo. H. Coomer ■ 

The Bovs is the Forecastle. By Geo. H. Coomer 

Jack Wheeler. By Capt. David Southwick - 

In Southern Seas. By Frank H. Converse 

A Voyage to the Gold Coast. By Frank H. Convert 

The Mystery of a Diamond. By Frank H. Converse 

TouKG Acrobat. By Horatio Alger ... 

Tom Tracy. By Arthur Lee Putnam 

Number 91. By Arthur I«e Putnam 



JOHN W. LOVELL COTAPIkN>(. 

lAa TO ISO WORTH WTRliT. N^** "< 




aPECIAt ARRAWQEmeHT. 



LOVELL'S 
OCCULT SERIES 

ISSUED MONTHLY. 



INTEnCSTINQ WOUKS BV AUTHORS 
WSLL KNOWN IN THE THE080PHIC 
WORLD. 

The Blossou AMD TKE Fkuit. By Mabel Collins • 50 
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